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EDITORS' FOR THE CLASS OF '84. 

REGINALD FOSTER, HARRY M. PAINTER, 

EDWARD C. GALE, HARRY W. PROUTY, 

HENRY M. WOLF. 

ON COLLEGE TENDENCIES. 

WE HAVE heard not a little during the past few 
months concerning the college man. Journalists, 
alumni, college presidents, all have weighed the graduate 
and the undergraduate product in their own peculiarly 
constructed balances and have found it wanting. The 
old-time idea that a man after four years of study is 
—nay, ought to be — well versed in the whats and whys 
of all learning, has made room for a view almost as incor- 
rect : that the knowledge derived during an academical 
course is valuable or is power only while it helps a man 
to coin his brain-tissue into dollars and cents; while it 
is a large factor in aiding material advancement. Then, 
too, with what has the college man not been charged ! 
Not only have his going and coming, his fondness for 
athletic sports and his enthusiastic celebration of some 
college victory been the subjects ot much ill-advised 
criticism, but he is also accused of aimlessness, charged 
with a want of discipline and worldly activity. He is 
totally unfitted for practical life, and "in these days of 
repeating rifles is sent out into the strife equipped with 

VOL. XLIX. I 
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shields and swords and javelins.". There is a want of 
development in harmony with the spirit of the age. In 
other words, the college man is behind the times. 

Such, in brief, are the views expressed by our recent 
critics. That these charges have excited many replies 
and much controversy is not surprising. Men, whose 
lives have been student lives, whose work, student 
work, naturally enough, are not in sympathy with such 
attacks. Yet, notwithstanding this fact, I cannot but 
think that we of the college world ought to feel gratified 
at these strictures even though we consider them unwar- 
rantably severe. 

University reform has been a never-ending cry, and 
justly ; for no one will pretend to say that the machinery 
of education has reached such a degree of perfection 
that further improvement is impossible. Sincere criti- 
cisms, even if they chance to be inaccurate, cannot but 
have a beneficial influence in this direction since a power- 
ful public sentiment is thereby aroused, which, sooner or 
later, will bring forth good results. This is clearly 
proven by the replies which the last Phi Beta Kappa 
address has called forth. The attention of educators is 
once more directed to the fact that our colleges must 
look out for the interests of the average man. The gen- 
ius can look out for himself; he alone can make stumbling 
blocks into stepping stones; he alone can supply the 
deficiencies of the curriculum and find himself none the 
worse at the end of the course. There is, in addition to 
this, a call — and one which appears to be growing louder 
with our increasing utilitarian views, for studies of a 
more practical nature, studies which are at par in the 
working-day world. That this call is being answered 
more or less directly, is shown by the various changes 
which have been instituted from time to time. Weak, 
though these several forces may appear to be, the result- 
ant is not insignificant. Even here at Yale, avowedly 
opposed to radicalism and often accused of a want of 
liberalism, all these demands for college reforms are sub- 
jected to the most earnest scrutiny, and I believe that I 
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am justified in saying that very soon the effects will be 
apparent. 

Yet, even if changes more or less radical are made in 
accordance with urgent popular requests, it does not by 
any means follow that there will be a corresponding bene- 
fit to the student. There is, however, another point of 
view from which we can regard the more or less discrim- 
inating remarks of our well-meaning critics and that is 
from the standpoint of the college man himself. The 
results in this case are more valuable, inasmuch as here 
we can find out the direct influence upon individuals and 
upon men taken as a whole. 

The most noticeable effect, and one which diligent 
inquiry cannot fail to discover, is our growing sensitive- 
ness to public opinion, our desire to conform with the 
ideas of the thoughtful minority upon disputed questions 
pertaining to student life and customs. That there always 
will be a varying amount of reprehensible actions in a 
large college community, is to be expected. As it is, no 
place containing so many hundred young men as are 
gathered hereabouts can boast of a better record. A 
praiseworthy change in morais has come over the college 
during the past few years, at least, so those who are in 
the best position to know, assert. I do not pretend to 
give the reasons for this improvement in college morals, 
but no one who remembers the treatment that Yale men 
received at the hands of the metropolitan press, only a 
couple of years ago, will hesitate to ascribe a great deal 
of good to what were without doubt malicious attacks. 
Men began to grow desirous of preventing a repetition 
of such statements. There was more thoughtfulness, 
less disturbance ; and soon the better sense of the college 
prevailed almost entirely. 

Careful examination of college tendencies, will show, 
I believe, a great increase in what is termed earnestness 
by some, by others activity. These terms have been 
used together not because they are identical in meaning 
but since the one involves, in a great measure, the other. 
This increase of purpose is due in part to the very criti- 
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cisni which is just at present being attacked so severely. 
Time was when a college diploma was regarded as an 
excellent pass-port into society, when people believed that 
because a man was graduated at Vale, or Harvard, or 
some other great institution of learning, he must neces- 
sarily be a man of educated tastes and broad culture; just 
as there was once a very general feeling that a profession 
gave caste to a man. But many persons, men whom we 
cannot but respect for their importance, dignity, intel- 
lectual standing, are beginning to lose confidence in the 
college graduate. He may be man thinking; but he is 
not man acting, man practising. And so the college 
student is beginning to appreciate the fact that his posi- 
tion is becoming more and more exactly defined. More- 
over, those who are engaged in the busy pursuits of life 
hold a similar opinion. They respect the student not for 
what he ought to be, but for what he is. They put him 
to the test and rank him according to his worth. Such 
opinions as these it is necessary to counteract in one way 
or another ; nearly all of us feel that instinctively. Hence 
comes this growing respect for latent public opinion 
which gradually influences even the careless, indiff'erent 
men among us. They begin to understand what their 
aims ought to be; to find out what they need ; to broaden 
and deepen their purposes. While to the energetic 
worker, such things are only additional spurs to his 
activity. These facts may not always be reasoned out by 
us. Indeed, in most cases, they are not given much 
attention and the majority of men will not at first admit 
them, but personal inquiry and observation will convince 
one of their truth. 

The advantages which would follow from a union of an 
improved state of college morals with greater earnestness 
and increased activity, are at the same time numerous and 
valuable. There would be a tendency toward getting out 
of the well-worn ruts of student habit ; an inclination 
towards breaking down some of the worthless and injuri- 
ous barriers supported by college common law and class 
tradition; a desire to force our enthusiasm into broader. 
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and more valuable channels. Tf our critics, either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, should succeed in placing 
these facts clearly in our minds; common sense, the uni- 
versal genius, will give them sufficient momentum to 
produce the desired end. What results would come 
forth from a combination of these changes in college 
characters, and improved academic advantages, it is 
unnecessary to mention; for their number is legion. At 
any rate, we cannot help being forced to the conclusion 
that the evolution of the true American university of the 
future, depends as much upon the cooperation of college 
men as upon the wise reforms of a faculty and corpo- 
ration. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

■ (T. G. L. obiit Ociober i6rh. 1883.) 

'Tis ihe still hour that comes when day has fled 
And timid shadows lengthening, bolder grow, 
And silent night draws near with feathery iread 
Close on the heels of day. The afterglow 
Thai day leaves for a guerdon to the night, 
Still bathes the hilt tops with its golden light. 

How soon, alas \ those luddy lintings die, 
Like a spent taper that while fluttering low, - 
For one short momenl flashes bright and high, 
And ihen goes out : — so fades the afterglow. ■ 
Then darkness spreads o'er earth her jhadowy wings. 
And night to aid the spell her influence brings. 

Sometimes the lives and faces that we know, 
Sinking from sight forever leave behind 
A golden radiance, like ibe afterglow. 
Thai fills Ihe darkened chambers of the mind. 
Till Time's eternal twilight closer nears. 
Enshrouding memory in the cloak of years. 

Edward Wills, Jr. 
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NEXT to a great epic poem, which shall embalm for all 
time, the noblest thoughts and best culture of the 
age which produced it, fiction illustrating with truth the 
customs of a people at a particular period, is perhaps the 
greatest gift which literature can give to posterity. After 
the actors themselves have passed away, it is more from 
this class of writing than from any other, that we can 
learn of the habits of our ancestors. Chaucer tells us 
nearly all that we know of the English people in the 
fourteenth century. Smollett pictures forth the culture 
of his time with much greater distinctness than the more 
serious works of that period. Anthony Trollope will be 
read, years hence, as a supplement to the Greens and 
Froudes of tha.t day, for his careful description of life in 
England during the last generation. From the novelist we 
might be said to learn by heart, what we learn intellectu- 
ally from the historian. America, although her original 
characteristics, and customs growing directly from her 
institutions, seem to offer every inducement to writers of 
this kind, has thus far been productive of very little fic- 
tion illustrating with truth her national peculiarities. 
Our writers have generally preferred to exaggerate 
grossly or to burlesque everything, so that we have 
produced works in which wit, or so-called "American 
humor," has .been the first object, and truth has been 
sought only in order to be distorted. To be sure, in the 
last generation, we find a few notable exceptions, men who 
have done their work with truth and talent. Hawthorne 
caught a glimpse of the old Puritans, as they were dis- 
appearing by reason of the increasing friction with other 
elements, and petrified them in a monument more endur- 
ing than brass, and with greater clearness and accuracy 
than one can find in all the histories which American 
patriotism has produced. Irving has kept the early 
Dutch settlers of the Hudson from oblivion, throwing 
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an atmosphere of poetry and romance over as prosaic a 
set of people as ever existed. A few would give the 
same praise to Cooper for his Natty Bumpo ; but if 
we attempt to look further, we find scarcely any one who 
has endeavored to represent American life in other than 
a distorted fashion. Thus, much of our national life has 
never received proper representation in literature, and 
it is largely owing to this, that the ideas foreigners enter- 
tained of us were so false and ridiculous. 

Hence it was with much enthusiasm and interest that 
Bret Harte was welcomed when it became known that 
he had undertaken to represent another phase of Amer- 
ican life. He might say, with Lord Byron, that he awoke 
one morning and found himself famous. A good story 
and an original poem soon made his name a familiar one 
both here and abroad. People were but just recovering 
from the excitement caused by the discovery of gold in 
California, and though satiated with rumors and exag- 
gerated accounts, were quick to appreciate a man whose 
works seemed to speak on the subject with reason and 
common sense. Immigrants were still pouring into the 
country ; and not only in New England and the Eastern 
States but in many parts of Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent, there were few people who had no relative or friend 
seeking a fortune in that new and unsettled territory. 
Thus, there was a wide and immediate demand for the 
tales and dialect poems which came from this interesting 
part of the western world. 

The gold diggers and cattle drovers of California, 
thirty years ago, may seem to present rude subject mat- 
ter for refined literature ; but there were in that wild life 
the characteristics, intensified and roughened, but none 
the less recognizable, which can be seen all over the 
continent. It has been said, that nature shows us her 
truths by monstrosities. Here then was an opportunity 
for a man of discernment to study our national peculiar- 
ities in an abnormal state of development. Here was 
seen, in its highest degree, that passion to be a financial 
success, which seems to over-ride every other ambition 
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of which an American is capable : yet tempered with a 
strong appreciation of justice, which the Anglo-Saxon 
race carries with it wherever it goes. Here was liberty 
in its most primitive form : Jefferson and Jean Jacques 
would have been enraptured at seeing such a community. 
Every man, so long as he interfered with no one else, did 
as he chose. If any such interference were attempted, 
the settlement of the difficulty was usually short and 
decisive. Yet justice was done so far as possible, and if 
lynch law, exercised by a vigilance committee, was needed 
to protect honest men, it was carried out with more 
sense and less passion than mobs are apt to show. In- 
deed, when we consider the kind of men who made up 
the population, we cease to be surprised at their crimes, 
and begin to admire their virtues. Ruined men who 
hoped to retrieve their fortunes, wild youths, gamblers, 
outlaws, escaped convicts, — this was the class of men that 
rushed to the West at the discovery of gold. Yet the 
greater part of this dangerous element, and they repre- 
sented no small percentage of the total population, soon 
learned to respect the ideas of right which went for law 
in those places where justice had not yet set up her bal- 
ances. 

They were very differently situated from the early im- 
migrants in the Eastern States. The latter came with 
their wives and families, and made it their first endeavor to 
provide a home. The western immigrant, on the contrary, 
was usually alone, with no ties to bind him to one place 
and was, therefore, apt to change his locality frequently. 
Thus the restraining influence, which a family exerts, by 
keeping a man where he can be found, and increasing his 
necessity for regular and honest labor, was in many cases 
entirely absent. But this seemed to bring about friend- 
ships between man and man, which in no time or locality, 
have been, to such a degree, the habit of a whole people. 
Perhaps this wild life produced nothing more noble and 
pure, than this attachment of one mail to another, throw- 
ing in his interests with him, as much as any wife could 
with her husband. 
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Mr, Harte has succeeded in depicting the life of these 
people with strength and originality. Without condoning 
their faults, he has shown these so mingled with charac- 
teristic virtues, that one always hesitates to condemn, ab- 
solutely, any one of his cRaracters. There is always a 
feeling within the reader, that John Oakhurst or Hamlin 
would, under certain circumstances, act with more cour- 
age and nobleness, than many persons of much greater 
moral pretensions would be apt to show. Running all 
through his works, there is an evident belief in a pure 
spot within every human being, however black and callous 
the exterior may appear, — a place which is the entrance 
to the hidden depths of every nature, and through which 
can be read and interpreted, the whole man. He is fond 
of directing attention to one particular characteristic, 
and then grouping about it, as a back-ground, the rest of 
his character's personality. It may be the affection of 
Tennessee's partner, or Mrs. Starbottle's love for her lit- 
tle step-daughter, or the influence which the grip of a 
baby's hand exerts on a rough miner ; an apparently slight 
thing in a rude, and may be, commonplace person, an- 
swers his purpose, and with this placed in bold relief, he 
excites the interest of the reader and holds his atten- 
tion. Although the effect is sometimes injured by a 
melodramatic tendency, which he often evinces, we gen- 
erally find ourselves in thorough sympathy with a class 
of persons, which heretofore, we had thought of, as of 
benefit to the state, only when they had become examples 
of the potency of her justice. 

It is in his short sketches, that Mr. Harte best shows 
his genius as a prose writer. When a character is to be 
upheld for any length of time, exhibited in different 
lights, and placed in varied circumstances, the author 
shows that great as is his ability to deal with particular 
occasions, when a single passion is excited, all other mo- 
tives and peculiarities being then seen only in perspective, 
he is unable to bind these fragments together, and give 
them the appearance of unity. We seem to see a differ- 
ent man, on every occasion. Not only is Mr. Harte 
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more capable of dealing with his material in short sto'ries 
than in long novels, but the material itself seems to be 
best fitted for such treatment. The lives of the people 
of whom he wrote were rapid and without much reflec- 
tion. Action was their prevailing characteristic. There- 
fore it was almost necessary, for the writer who would 
have his works smack of that, breathless rush which was 
going on in all that part of the country, to keep up a 
continual excitement. This is obviously more suited to 
the sketch, than to the elaborated novel. Moreover, no 
one has any particular desire to follow the fortunes of 
such characters as are met with at Poker Flats, through 
two volumes. Even the Chinaman would lose his attrac- 
tions, if we were compelled to contemplate him for such 
a length of time. The subject has probably lost nothing 
by being treated otherwise than in long spun out novels. 
To say that our eastern ideas of western life thirty 
years ago are as the author of the " Luck of Roaring 
Camp" has represented it to us, would scarcely be exag- 
gerating the extent of his influence. Even our opinion 
of the poor Celestial has been somewhat raised, and 
though we suspect his wide sleeves, we are inclined to 
consider him a human being, who will bleed if pricked ; 
and if poisoned, die ; — facts about which California was, at 
one time, very skeptical. Although Mr. Harte has had 
a national reputation scarcely a dozen years, his works 
seem to have received their final criticism and to have 
taken their permanent place in our literature. They 
must live, for they fill a place which no one else has 
attempted to occupy. While they will never be read for 
classic English, describing as they do an interesting 
period of our social history, they should not be refused 
a place along side of Hawthorne and Irving and the few 
others who have faithfully handed dowh to posterity 
certain phases of our American life. 

H. DeF. Baldwin. 
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THE BENEDICTINE. 

The iron pulse of midnighl ihrobbed the hour, 
In quivering pulses from [he abbey tower, 
And^on the still cold air the mournful knell 
In lazy cadences reluctant fell. 
Enwrapped in sleep ihe'gloomy cloister lay, 
Outlined in rugged pencilings of gray 
Against the sky, and tower'd through the night 
Huge and misshapen in th' uncertain light. 

Penance and prayer forgot, the friars slept, 
But the good abbot lonely vigil kept 
In the dim chapel by the Virgin's shrine. 
Where a faint taper burned. — a golden line, 
' And struggling feebly with the shadowy gloom. 
Seemed a live soul immured within a tomb. 
Peopling the darkness with fantastic forms 
And demon shapes with grasping arms, — 
About the Virgin like a halo played 
In nickering gleams half brightness and half shade, 
And lightly danced in willful measure o'er 
The stern cowled abbot kneeling on the floor. 

High in the groined aich the night wind wept 
And woke the echoes there that long had slept, — 
The plaintive echoes of forgotten woe 
Chanted in misereres long ago. 
His untold beads forgot, the abbot knelt 
Lost in the mazes of his thought, nor felt 
The unhealed traces of the scourge's blow, — 
Nor saw the fluttering taper's spectral glow. 
The chapel wall seemed opened wide and far ; 
In heaven's black archway glowed a single star ; 
The abbot's soul moved onward swift as thought. 
For time and earth and space were all forgot. 

Through boundless space he moved exultant, free. 

Dark grew the picture in his memory 

Of this world's life and all that life had been, 

For]no<v he felt another life begin,-' 

The boundless spirit land was filled 

With starry spirits like himself, and thrilled 

With grand symphonic anthem, like the roar 

Of thousand oceans on an endless shore. 

And then his whole existence seem'd to be 

Absorbed into a long eternity. 
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The messengers <A mom stole once again 
With gentle grace through many a tinted pane, 
And paled the taper on the Virgin's shrine, 
And touched the abbot like a heaven-sent sign. 
The matin bell (be morning stillness broke ; 
The sleepy monks from laiy slumbers woke ; 
Yet slill (he abbot knelt nor slirred. 
Deaf to ihe matin chime nor spoke nor heard. 
Pale even in the ruddy light of day, — 
Cold as Ihe chilly stones whereon he lay. 

Edward- Witlt, Jr. 



A STORY AS YOU LIKE IT. 



Jfi>saHnd.—"'Vfel], this is the forest of Arden." 

I BEG leave to assure you that the charming forest oi 
Arden — that dearest Shakesperean myth— has no local 
habitation, but is here, there, and everywhere. 1 know a 
place very like it somewhere south of the Potomac, and, 
again, 1 suspect that it may be among the New York 
hills ; although a certain delightful traveler tells of it as it 
seemed to her in Lincolnshire. 

But the forest, as I know it best, is a certain landscape 
of varied field and wood somewhere — it is surprising how 
you have to localize to make the rudest narrative natural 
— in New York. 

One August evening the moon was bright enough, as 
it had been for three nights back, for the passer-by to 
read the sign-posts at a place in that region where three 
roads meet : " Four miles to Arden," with the hand point- 
ing down through a pine wood ; then, " Two miles to 
Silver Lake ;" and again, " Seven miles to Brackney ville." 
From an old stump the moon silvered the exhortation 
" Go to Webster's, Main Street, Arden, for your Dry 
Goods." Just beyond, a set of worthies smoked and gos- 
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siped, as we all have done in our own time, on the piazza 
ofa long, low building of the structure peculiar to the 
country tavern, relic, as it is, of the by-gone Yankee civ- 
ilization of rurality. The moon went up higher ; the shad- 
ows lengthened ; a dim flicker came from the windows of 
the farm-houses dotted on several hillsides; the different 
worthies, on the tavern steps, lounged in and out from 
the lighted doorway, with the contentment of hevin' had 
a glass, or hevin' been told o' the 'lection, or the circus 
comin' off this week in town, or — what people with a 
broad local, but a limited general sense always talk over. 
Then a young man came out from under the trees, walk- 
ing in the direction of the wrist of the hand pointing to- 
ward Arden. You could see in the white light that he 
was tall, in knickerbockers, with an alert, springy gait. 
He paused, with one foot placed interrogatively on the 
tavern steps: "Where's that ruin?" he began in clear 
tones. But a titter of superior knowledge came from 
some heads that were suddenly silhouetted against the 
doorway. " I mean that^" he began, almost shame- 
facedly, while a drawling voice formed itself from the tit- 
ter to the effect that " p'raps it was the burned buildin', 
back there, slickin' from the trees, like so many grave- 
stones." And he pointed back and upward over the fields 
to a stone corner that rose like a real battlement from the 
pines. 

As the pedestrian faded in that direction these experi- 
enced loungers stared wonderingly after the insanity that 
sought burnt houses in the moonlight. He probably had 
another more material object. Why should a young fel- 
low be so loolish ! Because, ye matter of fact, he had 
nothing to do that evening : he neither wished to dance 
or to chatter nonsense with Miss De Smyth; he had 
vaguely sought change by a long saunter in the night. 
A queer, stone building, which he had often seen when 
driving, was a sufficient goal. He was sentimental enough 
himself, and by the help of the moon, he had begun his 
query: "The ruin — ." "That old boy in the doorway 
must have thought me a fool," he said, smilingly, as he 
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came from the pines into an open glade, where the ruin 
of the stone house stood out defined against the shadows 
and sky, like a piece of scenery that might be whisked 
into the flies at any moment. His steps were muffled on 
the soft ground, as pushing through a clump of golden-rod, 
he peered through a casementless window opening into 
a large, square room with a door at the end, an unbroken 
floor, and a sheer lift upward, upward to the bluish sky 
and a few faint stars, with open places for departed rafters. 
He felt all at once that he was not quite alone, as if the 
spirit of the deserted dwelling might come tripping out 
of the shadows, and indeed there came a — ! Was that 
a footfall? It came a second time, a light, quick tread. 
He shivered and shook himself. It was foolish ; — the uni- 
versal sense, the possibility of the supernatural;— probably 
some tramp. His hearing seemed very acute, and — no 
tramp ! — that same light tread. He felt his hands 
clinging helplessly to the stone-work and, then, a slim fig- 
ure was outlined in the doorway opposite. It walked 
slowly half across the fioor, seemingly a slight young 
girl, with — a queer accompaniment to a spirit — a banjo 
under the arm. A light laugh reached the watcher, and, 
some chords of an air, a familiar tune, a low, sweet 
voice, and the spirit was actually beginning a song out of 
the Italian — a merry, tuneful play of words. Here was an 
odd ghost ! Back and forth it tripped, from moonlight to 
shadow, with an airy gracefulness, while the low voice 
cadenced the song. The watcher leaned over too far. 
There was a crash, the melody floated away, the banjo lay 
on the boards, and the voice gave out a frightened, " Oh, 
oh! What — oh, oh!" There was no help for it, and 
his hands were on the sill, and he himself in the room in 
an instant, with hat in hand, bowing very humbly. She 
was very pretty in the moonlight, with a fine intonation 
even in the scream ; he had no doubt of that, — spirit 
or not. 

" I — 1 beg your pardon. 1 will not hurt you, I — ." 
There came a piteous little murmur: " Oh, oh ! What 
shall 1 do — what — but at any rate you aren't a tramp," she 
ended, regaining self-possession in his discomfiture. 
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" No, no; I'm not a tramp, or anything of the sort. I 
let you see me by leaning over too far, and I knew you 
would be frightened to death if I should run, so I made 
myself known. I am harmless, and a gentleman — Archer 
—an Archer of Arden. I — came here because I was 
bored, and wanted a walk. I — I — but don't be frightened. 
I'm going; I'm only Fred Archer." 

There came a quiet roll of laughter out of the'Jmoon- 
light. " I don't think I ever spoke to a man to whom I 
wasn't introduced before. But you say you're harmless, 
you — ." She picked up the banjo, fingering it, to low 
tuneful remonstrances from the strings. " It's odd. We 
must be affinities; we came here for the same reason. I, 
vou see, live half way down the hill there, when I am not 
in Philadelphia, where I really live. Well, they all go to 
bed so early there, and I couldn't stay in from the moon- 
light, so I stole out by myself and — we — we met." 

Well, the moon stared down at them, with that air of 
experience with many curious things, peculiar to the 
moon; the hum of crickets, the sound of summer-night- 
life filled the interstices in their talk. It was vague talk 
at first, and, then, they might have known each other for 
years. The banjo sounded out an endless number of 
tunes, and the moon stood in the zenith. Archer thought 
he had never known one more charming than this — . 
Was she human, or wood nymph ? And she — But I have 
never been able to fathom her thought? She may have 
thought how horrified her aunt would be, how this was 
more improper than the worst flirtation, how — 

" Why, it must be getting late !" Both the moon and 
the great dipper indeed pointed to that conclusion. She 
dropped the banjo under one arm, extending a hand 
gravely. " I shall probably never see you again. It has 
been very wrong of us — without an introduction. But it 
has been an episode. Good-bye,^ — and my name? — Weil, 
my first name is Rosalind." 

" Rosalind ? Why this is the forest of Arden, and I — " 

*' Good-bye." 

She vanished almost like a true spirit. And he, watch- 
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ing her in glimpses of views, saw her glide down a 
pathway, into some terraced grounds, and into the dwell- 
ing by a little side-door, that opened on a woodbine-cov- 
ered arbor. He leaned against the stone-work, dream- 
ing. What an episode for a romantic youngster. How his 
fancies excused everything ! It might have seemed bold 
in another, but with her? Ah, it was only charming! 
He even felt the possibility of her being a spirit, like one 
of those old dryads. Was the old-time fancy altogether 
fancy? And so the moon shone into the youth's mind, 
maddening him, on the long walk to Arden. 

And, as for the moon, it paled at last over the western 
horizon, and everything was very still and dark, except- 
ing for the stars, which at last grew dim in their turn; 
there was a cackling and chirping all about; men came 
whistling among the cattle, and servant-maids rubbed 
their eyes through the open windows; a farm wagon 
rattled down the road to Arden. There is the sun 
staring over the forest, and — I tremble at the critic — over 
my story. 



"All the stories were told long ago."— //t>a«//j on yames. 
Alas, my story must end in the old conventional way ; 
the tunes are all discovered, and are to be ever the 
same, with possible variation in expression. Now the 
nymph of the wood, the spirit with the banjo, materialized 
in the calmer light of day into a very pretty young 
woman, who dressed in a most becoming conventionality, 
and drove a cart through the streets of Arden, with- 
out even a flicker of recognition for the disconsolate 
Archer passing-by. Worse than all, she was engaged to 
a naval officer— that race that steal the affection of women 
by brass buttons ; by telling stories, like Othello, who was 
a naval officer, as you know. But Archer found an in- 
troduction, through Miss De Smyth, who declared, " Take 
care ; she's a flirt, and engaged to a naval officer — poor na- 
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val officer;" it was an unengaged and unengaging woman 
envying a most engaging one. But Rosalind came for- 
ward smiling demurely, without any sign of recognition, 
if a slight flush be excepted. He found means for seeing 
this young woman very often, but by no means could he 
make her remember. Was it all a dream ? Was it a spirit, 
or his fancy ? 

" Your memory is poor, very poor," he ventured one 
day as they stood in those terraced grounds. The stones 
of the ruin jutted above the trees on the slope. " Let us 
walk toward that old building," she said, softly. As they 
came into the opening by the ruin, she paused, clasping 
her hands tragically, 

" The Talapoosa is in New York harbor — and — and — " 

The Talapoosa, and that infernal naval officer ! 

And, then — ah, me ! I say with Miss De Smyth ; ah, 
me! gallant naval officer' — these two stole down through 
the woodland. Well, they eloped, these lovers twain ; 
the gossips about Arden talked with eager gusto ; fat 
dowagers with marriageable daughters termed Rosalind a 
scheming minx; and the naval officer, as I am told, was 
much chagrined, as he had a perfect right to be. But the 
lovers went to dwell in a cottage. 

But that was some years ago. I wonder if Rosalind is 
so pretty now. I have always had my doubts of young 
ladies of her temperament. As for the naval officer, I 
have authority for stating that he is engaged to a Wash- 
ington girl. 

Now, my merry masters, these people of the story be 
very fickle — I know that quite well. But you know how 
it is in this Arden of a world ; 

" Heigh ho ! sing; heigh ho unto (he green holly, 
Most fiiendsbip is feigning, mosl loving, mere folly." 
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IN MEO CORDE. 

Twas years and years ago, 

When thou without a thought 
Into the chambers of my heart didst flee, 

And then— dost thou not know ? 

An still as yet untaught ? 
The doors I loclted and threw away the key. 



SOUTHERN HUMOR. 

WH ETHER or not it be conceded that the South has 
a literature, it must be admitted that she has pro- 
duced some works of value, some men of genius. True, 
the Southern States have given birth to no Emerson, or 
Longfellow, or Hawthorne. But they have given birth 
to orators, poets, novelists and humorists, whose writings, 
if not of the highest literary excellence, are such as merit 
the careful consideration of all fair-minded readers. To 
say that the eloquent speeches of Wirt and Clay, the del- 
icate poems of Poe and Hayne, the strong novels of Simms 
and Cable, and the character sketches of Longstreet and 
Harris, are not worthy of our attention — nay ! of our ad- 
miration — is to make a statement both rash and false, is to 
ignore productions which may well bear an examination. 

When we take into consideration the peculiarities of the 
Southern people, their passionate, warm natures ; when 
we remember the people from whom they descended, we 
are not surprised that eloquence and poetry and humor 
flourished among them. The positions of the first two 
are sufficiently well defined ; that of the last is, to say the 
least, obscure. From its obscurity, we would then bring 
forth Southern humor and place it where it belongs in the 
group with Southern eloquence and Southern poetry. 

Of the origin of Southern humor, of the place or time 
of its nativity, we know little. Undoubtedly the brave 
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Cavaliers brought it from their European home. We 
must remember that the settlers of Georgia and the Car- 
olinas differed much from the settlers of New England. 
Both partook of the characteristics of their adopted 
homes. In the North, there was the sense of moral obli- 
gation and deep religious conviction ; in the South there 
was the dash and display and boldness. It was natural 
that the children of the one should be moralists, and the 
children of the other, poets and humorists. Warm breezes, 
spicy air, long summer days; these are the conditions 
under which sunburnt mirth is produced. Where do we 
find these conditions so entire, as in the Southern States, 
where 



and where the inactivity caused by a competency is only 
now being thrown away for the activity of the North and 
East? The Cavaliers brought the germs of humor to 
the South. But they came to a country which, although 
warm and fertile, possessed its dangers. They did not 
have to contend with an inhospitable climate, as did the 
Pilgrims. They had to contend with the common foe, 
inexperience. The Indians caused them not near so much 
distress as did this. To establish themselves in their 
new homes, they had to lay aside their refinement 
and their culture; they had to hew timber and till 
fields. They engaged laborers to come and work for 
them. In the course of time, slaves were brought to 
the South. And so, at the beginning of this century, we 
find three great classes in that section of the country, 
where humor was destined to fix such a firm hold, the de- 
scendants of the Cavaliers,^ords of broad acres, — the 
poor farmers and the slaves. 

We dwell thus upon the early history of the South for 
a special reason. It has been asked why the larger pro- 
portion of Southern humor is coarse, if the seeds of that 
humor were planted by the Cavaliers.. The answer is ob- 
vious. Humor adapts itself to the varying conditions of 
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life. Are we to be surprised, then, if in our humorous 
literature, there is coarseness that often approaches vul- 
garity? How could humor be a reflex of life, if, in the 
South, the humor did not consist of portraits of the ig- 
norant farmer as well as of the rich lord, of fights at The 
D^rk Corner, as well as of conversations in stately salons} 
We would as soon think of omitting Ned Brace oT Tom 
Edmundson from a critique of Southern humor as Pansy 
SnifHe or Sut Lovingood. This was a marked peculiarity 
of Southern humor — its diversity within small limits — and 
was due, we doubt not, to the peculiar structure of the 
Southern social system. 

Early in this century appeared a small volume called 
Georgia Scenes, written by a Yale alumnus. This 
book is a typical volume, a fair rspresentative of the 
great part of Southern humor. The humor is rough 
and the characters often uncouth. Yet it is characteristic 
and the characters true to life. The humor is marked 
by the absence of wit. There is present, no sarcasm as 
in the Potiphar papers, no stinging wit as in Wilkes' retort 
upon Thurlow's bombast. The scenes are the every-day 
scenes of half a century ago. The characters are the men 
and women who are still to be found around a country 
store, gossiping and quarreling. For accuracy of descrip- 
tion and ludicrousness of situatign, the sketches cannot be 
surpassed. The Horse-swap and Georgia Theatricals 
are supremely funny. They are not witty or elegant. 
No bon-mot can be obtained from them. They are simple 
descriptions of most amusing characters, which make us, 
as has well been said, funny in spite of ourselves. To this 
class, belong such characters as Simon Suggs, Bill Arp, 
and Sut Lovingood — men who lived in the backwoods, 
who delighted in attending barbecues and fish-fries, who 
combined with their coarseness a most abundant vein of 
humor ; who are true representatives of that peculiar life 
which existed among the hills and forests of the South 
years ago. 

It is to be remembered, however, that our humorous 
literature consists not altogether of Billy Curlews and 
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Rev. Hezekiah Bradleys, of coarseness and extravagant 
language. There have been created elegant persons who 
have made merry with Puck. The ruffian;^rows tire- 
some eventually, and somebody more refined, some one 
who like General Gym never cried, pcccavi ; or tike 
Colonel Burrows, was rarely unsuccessful in dunning a 
man, is demanded. The culture of Virginia and the 
South demanded humor as strongly as the ignorance. To 
meet this demand were created such characters as Major 
Willis Wormley and General Gym. About these char- 
acters lingers no atmosphere of coarseness. On the con- 
trary, they were exceedingly refined. The Major, we are 
told, was the soul of kindness, disinterestedness and hos- 
pitality, loved everything that had life in it, lived freely, 
was rather corpulent, and had not a lean thing on his 
plantations. The General " cultivated the gentlemanly 
as an elegant art, an exquisite study ;" he never disdained 
a favor.and was not restive under a sense of obligation. 

It was among refined people as well as among the rough 
farmers of the backwoods, that humor thrived. The wide- 
spread nature of humor in the South before the war, is 
perfectly explicable. It was due, as we have already said, 
to the singular social system. In those old ante-bellum 
days, when so many Southerners possessed acres upon 
acres of cotton, and vast fields of grain, when the sense 
of enjoyment went hand in hand with the sense of pos- 
session, when the chief pleasure in life was the satisfaction 
derived from the enjoyment of one's friends, when to en- 
tertain and to be entertained, were the occupations of my 
lady, when men could discuss national questions with 
gravity and thoughtfulness, when every holiday was made 
a festal day, and almost every day was made a holiday — 
is it surprising that in those days and among those people 
there should have been jollity, that jesting should have 
accompanied feasting? Is it surprising that humor should 
have proceeded from both the slave and the master, from 
him who worked in the corn-field and from him who 
traced his ancestry back to some English noble? The 
eflfect of climate was no less than the effect of blood, and 
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as the blood of the Cavaliers manifested itself in pbetry 
and chivalry, so the climate of the South manifested 
itself in an enjoyment of the present and in a hearty 
appreciation of whatever was odd or ridiculous. 

Perhaps the most noticeable characteristic of the humor 
of the South was the anecdotal characteristic. Our smile 
is called forth not by pithy sentences or epigrammatic 
sayings, but by the arrangement of the story. Thus, in A 
Sage Conversation, we laugh not because. of anything said 
by Mrs. Shad or Mrs. Reed, or even by Mrs. Barney, but 
because of the simplicity of these good old dames, which 
is brought out by the whole sketch. It is because of this 
peculiarity that it is so difficult to illustrate by a quota- 
tion any characteristic of the humor. Were we to at- 
tempt to show this characteristic, we would have to cite 
not a few sentences or a few pages but the entire article. 
We finish the sketch, or the story, and then, when men- 
itally reviewing it, the ludicrousness of the situation and 
the humor of the characters, rush upon us. 

There were various grades of Southern humor; but 
through all the gradations ran a notable characteristic, 
perfect good humor, freedom from superciliousness and 
sarcasm. In Major Jones' Courtship and in his Travels, 
nothing is simpler than his statements, nothing more 
laughable than his adventures. The Major is in love with 
Mary Stallins. She loves him. The old people favor 
the match. The Major is afraid to " pop the question." 
On Christmas eve he tells Mary that he will give 
her a present on the morrow, if she promises never to 
part with it. The promise is given. The Major leaves, 
returns, ties a meal bag to a rafter of the porch, gets into 
it and stays there all night, with the dog barking and 
snapping under him. He is the present. On the morrow, 
the girls come out and the present — the Major — ^is found 
in the bag. " Miss Mary — bless her bright eyes ! — she 
blushed as red as a morning-glory, and said she'd stick to 
her word." This humor is real, harmless, unpretending, 
but lasting. Can you blame us if we are proud of our 
humorous literature? 
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The war passed over the South, and the land of plenty 
became a land of want. That peculiar social system 
which fostered humor, gave place to a system, broader 
and more exalted. The days of slavery were exchanged 
for the days of freedom. That civilization whose horizon 
was bounded by the State, or even by the South, gave 
place to a civilization, which, knew no boundaries. Sec- 
tional feeling and thought were exchanged for universal 
feeling and thought. The states formed a union and the 
people formed a nation. With the close of the war, with 
the downfall of the Confederacy, ceajed that humor to 
which we would apply the adjective. Southern. True, 
Southern humor has, in a certain sense, left offspring, 
but offspring which differ so much from the mother that 
they are barely recognizable. Proctor Knott's Duluth 
Speech and the Dukesborough Tales may be said to be, in 
a restricted sense, of the South, inasmuch as their authors 
are Southerners. They lack, however, that local tone 
and peculiar coloring which permeate the works of Bald- 
win and of Thompson. They belong to the New South — 
that South, from which we expect so much, that South 
which contains, we hope, latent genius that will produce 
works comparable to those of Emerson or Hawthorne. The 
humor, which thrived in the days of slavery, is a thing of 
the past. Like the social system upon which it was 
founded, it has perished. Oftentimes refined, frequently 
coarse, always characteristic, it was the humor of a people 
whose traits were most noble, of an age that has passed 
into history. A requiem to you, humor of a dead age and 
of a departed people ! W. Jarvis. 
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In compliment to the wishes of the college, the names 
of contributors to the body of the magazine will hereafter 
be printed in full after their articles. 



Thk past summer has not been without its excitements 
even in the educational world, Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., has added his voice and in part that of his illustrious 
family, to the constantly increasing cry against the undue 
prominence of Greek in the modern college curriculum. 
Whatever weight this new testimony may have on the 
question, there is no doubt that the majority of students 
even at Yale are seriously and earnestly with the anti- 
classical movement. They feel with the Phi Beta Kappa 
orator that the time spent on Greek is, to be sure, not 
wholly lost, but consumed much less profitably than they 
feel it might have been, in view of their ultimate aims. 
But after all these victims, to call them such, of the 
classical regime contribute testimony comparatively 
worthless, according to several eminent classical author- 
ities. They really do not know their own selves, so it is 
said. They cannot judge of the effects and impressions 
the study of the Greek grammar, Herodotus, and Homer, 
has left on their own minds, else they would not decry 
the value of these early fragmentary studies. We pnce 
knew the technical name for this kind of reasoning, but 
it has flown, alas ! along with the Greek roots from which 
it was derived. We may be pardoned, perhaps, for men- 
tioning another fact in this connection. The very ones, 
at Yale at least, who to-day are the only ones pursuing 
the classic optionals and becoming saturated with the 
classical spirit, are to be the teachers and instructors of 
to-morrow. The remaining ninety and nine are to-mor- 
row's Philistines. So the evil, such in the eyes of Charles 
Francis Adams at least, sort of perpetuates itself through 
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a series of devotees, whose constant error it is to meas- 
ure the needs of men in general by their own acquire- 
ments. 

It has been noticed by St. Elihu to be the fate or wil- 
fulness of a great many things in this woHd, to stay on long 
after they have outlived their period of usefulness. Of late, 
it has occurred to him very frequently, whether or no, 
among such de-vitalized, decrepit things, the so-called 
college rush could not be fairly classed. St, Elihn has 
thought the matter over considerably of late, and in all 
candor and good intentions, he would ask what more ridic- 
ulous, more boyish, more senseless, more idiotic thing 
on .the face of the earth than a modern rush ! St. Elihu 
will not deny that perhaps at some time in the past, the 
rush had its usefulness — though just what that was would 
be difficult to say. Undoubtedly the primitive man, plus 
Prof. Sumner's historic club, enjoyed the pleasures of a 
rush and brought home the fragments of a hat or shirt, 
gained in the mlUc, to decorate his barbarian sitting- 
room, or showed his scratches to admiring groups of rel- 
atives and friends. Perhaps the rush had not entirely 
outlived this indefinite, undefinable usefulness in the days 
of the country academy, when oxen were introduced into 
recitation rooms, and loads of wood were placed on ridge 
poles. The rush is easily imaginable as another delicate 
form in which a primitive or back-woods sense of humor 
might manifest itself. But that it should smoulder and 
linger along in the exasperating, though ridiculous way 
it has, right into the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and in the midst of a college like this, St. Elihu does not 
know what to make of it. He conceives it to be no more 
in line with the spirit of the ideal university for men, col- 
lege-bred men, to go out and scratch and mawl and tear 
the clothes off one another, under an imaginary pretext 
of class loyalty, than to engage in any other kind of a dis- 
orderly street brawl. Animal spirits and a desire for fun 
can find an hundred other outlets, and to him they are a 
poor excuse for the scenes Yale has to go through with 
4 
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once or twice a year. St. Elihu, however, does not expect 
that what he says will sound the death knell of this great 
and good institution. He will be content if he shall be 
able to contribute his little toward arousing a college sen- 
timent which shall, in its time, put an end to these boor- 
ish, ridiculous performances of immature boys. 



It is a matter of congratulation to the whole college 
that Sheff., as we students style it, is assuming such an 
important position in the University. Every year seems 
to increase the number of her students and the intimacy of 
her relations with the academical department. Whether 
she will eventually overshadow her more classical sister is 
a matter of prophecy we leave to others. Meantime, the 
only difficulty that in any way mars the friendly relations 
existing between the students of the two departments, is 
that of the out-of-jointness, to use such an expression, 
among the different classes. Sheff., with its three years' 
course, and the academic department, with its four years' 
course, experience a mathematical difficulty in attempt- 
ing to make three coincide with four in all the various 
undergraduate details. Another year added to Sheff., 
even for the sake of complete union of college and class 
spirit in the twodepartments, is exceedingly to be desired. 
Such an addition, too, would ensure another result, that 
of placing Sheff. far ahead of all the scientific institutions 
of its kind. 

Mallock's question whether life is worth living or not> 
cannot be satisfactorily answered until one has attempted 
to obtain advertisements for a college journal in a city al- 
ready rather extensively canvassed by other persons with 
similarly selfish ends in view. It is hence with a deeper 
earnestness that we ask our subscribers to look over the 
firms advertised in the Lit. with reference to future pur- 
chases. You cannot do better at other places, and there 
is certainly an element of fair play in your patronizing 
those who patronize you. 
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The fact that such an enthusiastic audience was assem- 
bled in Batteil Chapel, the other day, certainly could not have 
been other than gratifying to the Lord Chief Justice; it must, 
too, have suggested to him, in a very striking way, the con- 
trast between the manners of the English and American 
student on similar occasions. We are frequently blamed for 
our ill-behavior and, it is true, that it may and frequently 
does happen that we have opportunities which seem to demand 
more or less of boisterous mirth or noisy celebration yet rarely 
does anything happen that can be said to go beyond the bounds 
of gentlemanly behavior, {even our most critical friends admit 
that) or affect the outside public. But on state days when we 
are supposed to be seen at our best the Scotch and English 
university men take especial pains to appear at their worst. 
Even Oxford, that dignified and ancient seat of learning 
annually puts on her carnival attire; and what appears to us 
the height of ungentlemanly conduct, is considered abroad 
nothing but innocent sport. Take, for instance, the time 
when the degree of LL.D. was conferred on Mr. Robert 
Browning. The poet stood surrounded by the officers of the 
university in the presence of a brilliant audience, when sud- 
denly the assemblage caught sight of a large picture or cari- 
cature representing the poet and beneath some figures — meant 
for the Browning society — all of them with hands extended 
in the attitude of worship. Above the poet's head were the 
lines: 

" No ear \ or, if dar, so lough grisiled 
' He thought ihat he sung while he whislled." 

Then a large red fool's cap, so we are told, was let down from 
above for Browning's head; it came, however, upon that of 
the vice-chancellor, who made an effort to grasp it, when it 
was jerked up and swiftly descended near the bard for whom 
it was meant. And all this amid loud noise, disorder and 
laughter.' Fancy our critics if we should do sucb things! 

1 am one of those who delight in the study of character, 

not so much in its general sense as in regard to those traits 
which distinguish individuals, either in taste or disposition. 
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It affords me pleasure also to discover, so far as possible, the 
influencing principle of the characters I observe and the 
results which follow from any special course of action. Char- 
acters, after one has studied them long, lose that difference 
and strangeness which is at first impressive, and it is only 
when you meet one of unusual peculiarity, or better yet, one 
marked by an apparent resemblance to the generality, but 
which is totally distinct from all others either real or imagin- 
ary, that your interest is awakened to the maximum. ' Such 
an one I met in the summer which has just past. I had often 
heard of her as a beautiful girl and one whom many admired 
and loved with passionate fondness. I had heard, too, of her 
utter lack of sympathy and feeling, so that a formal introduc- 
tion simply afforded me the means of conversing with and 
being in the presence of one whom 1 felt I already knew. 
Her personal beauty was unquestioned; from the prominent 
forehead covered with a mass of fine dark hair to the shapely 
moulded chin, her face was beautifully regular. Never was 
it disturbed by a hearty laugh, and the fleeting smile which 
sometimes became visible, spoke of no appreciation of humor, 
■but only of an imagined duty to smile at given moments and 
for a given time. The want of feeling in her face was the 
index of the want of feeling in her heart. I doubt if there is 
upon the face of the earth a single man or woman for whom 
her heart ever has or possibly ever will beat in affection. 
Supreme selfishness is the governing motive of her life, not 
that selfishness which becomes evident in petty acts of mean- 
ness but that selfishness which ijnderiies all the principles of 
action. She is wise enough to know that friends she can 
never have unless she is friendly, hence forced kindness is 
often found in her treatment of others. She knows too that 
man delights in wit, and expression of feeling, so her unusu- 
ally fine natural attachments are called into action and she is 
at times exceedingly brilliant. In all her actions with man 
there U an utter absence of feeling — it is her intellect which 
tells her that man will seek her society again, only as he 
becomes interested, and that utter coldness of heart is the 
great destroyer of interest. She has no desire to live beyond 
the age of forty. When the schemes which occupy her 
mind fail to exist in their first strength she no longer desires 
life, schemes not enjoyed for the object toward which they are 
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directed, but atfordiag pleasure only as a means upon which 
she may expend that peculiar intellect which want of heart 
sometimes leaves in human nature. All mankind and all 
nature she would use for her own enjoyment, which consists 
simply in the feeling of ability to control them and not in 
whatever luxury or achievement the control might enable her 
to secure. Thus she is — endowed abundantly with natural 
beauty and attainments but lacking only in the qualities of 
the heart, without which, what do all grace and beauty of 
body amount to ? 

It has always seemed to me that our capacities for cher- 
ishing illusions, are among the most blessed faculties with 
which nature has endowed us. It is inevitable that the main 
fabric of our lives should be built up with the hard-burned 
bricks of fact. Time and circumstances build, we only decide 
whether the edifice shall be a palace' or a hovel. But after all 
it is something more than these stony realities that gives color 
to the whole. Did you ever picture, to yourself a man who 
never colors his life with some golden tint of romance, who 
never imagines his own Utopia, nor dreams of what might be, 
nor answers the persuasive voices of dream-land? In short a 
man whose intellectual diet isadiet of facts. Doessuch anone 
exist.' If ever he did, Dickens has drawn his. picture in 
"Hard Times" and named it Gradgrind. One can almost 
see his trembling pupils standing before that dogmatic ped- 
agogue — Bitzer at the head and Sissy Jupe at the foot of 
the class — "like so many jars to be filled to the brim 
with imperial gallons of facts." Isn't it true that the tend- 
ency of our education is to make us mere repositories of 
fects and to ignore the subtler sensibilities which lurk in the 
imagination and that undiscovered country of the soul which 
might be called our dream nature.' The life of the dreamer 
is not to be despised though that life be in the filmy whimseys of 
the imagination. Necessity forces upon us often enough the 
things we call realities: they will find us. We need not seek 
them out. But the gates of the enchanted lands of reverie 
open only to the favored ones. The dwellers in that peaceful 
kingdom dread not the iron rule of reality, for thither no 
hard-faced facts can come.. The mind runs unhampered by 
the ball and chain of exact science. A stream of fancies 
carries the imagination irresistibly along on its smooth-glid- 
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ing flow. Yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow are left behind. 
Time is as if it were not and the dreamer forgets even himself 
in watching the swift play of the voluptuous caprices that flit 
like dancers a moment before him and then vanish only to 
give place to others fairer than they. You then, Mr. Grad- 
grtnd, who have never for a moment lost yourself in this 
delightful world, scoff not at those who know the sweetness of 
forgetting for a while. Let the dreamer hug his dear delusion 
while he may. Some day he will be wakened all too rudely. 
Now he has, if nothing more, the happiness of the slave who 
in dreams, forgets the sting of the lash. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Again the victory came to Yale in the ball field, and again 
the fates decreed that Harvard should be victorious at New 
London. The freshmen, too, clung nobly to the traditions of 
. their predecessors by bringing home for the, seventh succes- 
sive year the championship in their series of games with the 
Harvard freshmen. 

Our record this month goes back to June loth, on which 
date the third game with Harvard was played at Cambridge. 
Following is the score : 



Hopkins, c. 
Childs, a. 

Camp, p. 
McKec. r. 

Souther, m. 
Carpenter, 1 

Tolal, 



Cooiidge, b. 


A.B. «. «. T^S. ^.a. A. .^ 


Baker.%. 




Lovering. r. 




Smith, a 


1 o I I ? o I 


Allen, h. 


CtocLer, ni. 


4 I I I 3 o I 


Witislow. p. 


4 o o o I 53 


Seaman, c. 


3 I 3 I 


LeMoyne, 1. 





Earned runs — Yale a 
low 1 ; first base on b 
vard 3 ; lime of game 1 



home run. Hopkins 1 wild pitches — Camp 1, Wins- 
lls-Vale 2. Harvard i; struck out— Yale 4 ; Har- 
I. 30 m. Umpire — Mr, McLean, of Philadelphia. 
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Yale '86 vs. Harvard 'S6. 

On Friday, June aad, the freshmen played the third game 

of their series with the Harvard freshmen. Following is the 

score which again brought the championship to Yale : 



■ Bremner, c. 
Lang, 2b. 
Dutcher, 3b. 
Brigham, l.f. 
Morley, r.f. 
Corkery, c.f. 
Stewart, ib. 
Oliver. S.S, 
Odell, p. 

Totals, 



37. 6 8 10 37 17 6 



HARVARD '86. 



Phillips, 3b. 5 

Smilb, tb. 5 

Nichols, p. 5 

Allen, c. 5 

Chamberlain, l.f. 4 

Kimball, 3b, 4 

Edgerly, s.s. 4 

Btuner. r.f. 4 

Collins, c.f. 4 



Totals. 



Earned runs — Yale, I ; Harvard, I ; two-base bits—Oliver, Lang, Phillips, 
Edgerly; first base on balls— Yale, i; Harvard, 4; struck out — Vale, i ; 
Harvard, 9; balls called — on Odetl, 64 : on Nichols, 53; strikes called— off 
Odel, 17 ; off Nichols, 10 ; strikes missed— off Odell, 22 ; off Nichols, 12 ; 
passed balls — Bremner. i; Allen, 3; wild pilches — Nichols, 3; time of 
game — s hours. Umpire — Mr. McLean. 



YaU VS. Princeton. 



The final game in the championship series was played at 
the Polo Grounds on Saturday, June 23d. Following is the 



Hubbard, t 
Griggs, s. 
Hopkins, c 
Childs, a. 
Terry, b. 
Booth, p. 
Souther, m 
McKee, r. 
Carpenter, 





I 










J.S. Harlan, c. 
Potter, 1. 










Wadleigh, m. 






J. M. Harlan. h. 

Shaw. r. 










Antrim, b. 






Edwards, a. 


' I 




Total. 


3 7 


7 30 23 5 
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Earned runs — none : passed balls — Hubbaid, i ; Harlan, i ; first base on 
ball — Princeton, 4 ; Yale, o ; left on bases — Princeton. 3 ; Yale, a ; wild 
pitches: Booth, a; balls called — off Moffat, 79; off Booth. So; strikes 
called — off Moffat, ai ; Booth. 13 ; struck at and missed — Yale, aS ; Prince- 
ton. 34 : struck out — Yale, 8 ; Princeton, 4 ; lime or game, 2 hours 10 min- 
utes. Umpire, Mr. McLean, of Philadelphia. 

Prizes. 
On Presentation Day the President announced the follow- - 
ing prizes: The Silliman Fellowship was awarded to Arthur 
E. Bostwick, '81. The Douglass Fellowship— Edward Tomp- 
kins McLaughlin, '83. Learned Scholarship, for class of i88z 
— Frank F. Abbott; for class of 1883 — Samuel B. Plainer. 
Berkeley Scholarship — Edtvard G. Bourne, '83. Clark Schol- 
arship — Carll A. Lewis, '83. Modern Languages Scholarship 
—William Price, '83, Foote Scholarships— E. H. Moore, Jr., 
'83, and E. G. Bourne, '8.?. Cobden Club Medal— E. G. 
Bourne, '83. First Senior Mathematical Prize — E. H. Moore, 
•83. Second Prizes~E. J. Esselstyn, '83 and C. H. Kelsey, 
'83. Scott Prize— Charles C. Sherman, '83. John A. Porter 
University Prize — John Wurts, Law School, '84. Honorable 
mention of George M. Duncan, Divinity School, and Philip 
G. BartJett, '81. 

Yah vs. Han<ard. 
The nine again defeated Harvard at Hamilton Park on 
Tuesday, June 26th. The score was; 

HAKVARD. 



Hubbard, r. 
Griggs, s. 
Hopkins, c. 
Childs, a. 
Terry, b. 
Booth, p. 
Souther, m. 
McKee, r. 
Carpenter, I, 

Total, 



' Cooiidge, b. 

Lovering, r. 

I Lemoyne, 1. 

> Phillips, s. 



Earned runs — Yale, i ; Harvard, o ; first base on errors 
vard, o ; first base on balls — Yale, 2 ; Harvard, o ; left on 
Harvard, s; struck out— Yale, t; Harvard, 6 ; passed balls- 
vard, o ; wild pitches — Nichols, 2 ; time ol game, 1 hour zc 
pire, McLean. 
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'84 VS. 


s. s. s. 




■B4. 


















Hopkins, a. 

Mckee. ;. 






I 6 t 


Lang. b. 










Soulher, h. 






1830 




Tompkins, b. 








Noye. a. 


Booth, p. 








Merideth, 


Jenks, c. 
Worcester, 1. 








Oliver, c. 








HickoK, m 


Tutlle. in. 








Marsh, r. 


Ayrea, r. 


d 


_2 


1111 


Ayer, h. 



S. S. S. o 

Base hits— '84, 4 ; S. S, S., i 
9 ; S. S. S., e ; first base o 



Teny. b. 

Richards, c. 

Sanderson, a 
Merrill, h. 



> Bremner, h. 

> Brighani. b. 
Corbery. 1. 

I Dutcher. c. 
I Odell, p. 
Stuart, a. 
. Woolen, r. 
. RedSeld. s. 
■ Phelps, m. 

I Total. 



3 3 3 a? 17 14 



2 o o 0—3 

—'85. 2 ; '86, a ; passed balls 

i; Odell. I. Umpire— Ike. 



Hopkins, a. 
McKee. s. 
Souther, h. 
Tompkins, b. 
Booth, p. 
Jenks, c. 
Tuttte, m. 
Worcester, 1. 

Total, 



1 Goodnin, h. 
} Bayne, c. 

2 Shephard, m, 
J Tuttle, b. 



33 5 5 5 18 13 
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J, 3 : "87, r ; firsi base on balls— '84. i ; left on 
bases— '84, 4 ; '87, 3 ; balls called on Boolh, 39 ; Dennen, 5a ; strikes called 
offBooth.io; Dennen. 14 ; struck at and missed off Boolh, 37; Denneo. lo; 
passed balls — Soulhor. i ; Goodwin, x. 



Lyons, s. 
Atwood, p 
Oliver, c. 



37 3 6 7 18 15 3 



Terry, b. 

Richards, c. 

Merrill, h.' 
Buffum. s. 
DoRget, I. 
Boggis. p. 
Robertson, i 



, passed balls — Merrill. 3 ; Ayer, : 



Terry, b. 
Gavin, m. 
Richards, c. 
Sanderson, a. 
Merrill, h. 
Bufium, s. 
Dogget, 1. 
Boggis, p. 
Robertson, r. 

Total, 



> Shepard, n 
• Tutlle. b. 
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At wood, p. 
Meridelh, 1. 
Oliver, c. 

Hickox.' m. 
Kimball, r. 

Tolal, 



Brigham. b. 


A.B. B. 


o ^o * ' 


j"'4 




Corkeiy, 1. 










Butcher, c. 










Odell. p. 










Slewart, a. 










Cornwall, h. 






3 




Shipman, s. 





















Leiand, m. 


3 > 





o 


I 


Total, 


30 8 


4 4 » 


13 


3 



Umpire— P. Jenks, '84. 

Yale vs. Wesleyan. 
Although the eleven had not been finally chosen, a game 
was played with Wesleyan on Wednesday, Sept. 26th, at the 
Park, and another on Saturday, Sept. 29th, at Mlddletown. 
The score of the first was: Yale, goals 9; touchdowns 3. 
Wesleyan, safety touchdowns 31 of the second: Yale, goals 
14; touchdowns 3. Wesleyan, safety touchdowns 4. 

'84 vs. '86. 
On Saturday, Sept. 29th, another game in the class series 
was played, resulting in the following score : 



Holmes, s. 

Booth, p. 
Worcester, b. 

Tuiile, m. 
Ayres, I. 
McCormick, r. 

Toial, 



6 8 26 6 6 



Bremner, h. 

Butcher, c. 

Brigham, b. 
I Stewart, a. 
; Odell, p. 
r Corkety, 1. 
I Shipman, s. 

Winston, r. 
I Stiles, m. 

Total, 
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Earned runs— "84, i; "56.. 1,; Ihtee base hil— Souther ; two base hit — 
Bremner ; struck out — '84, to ; '86, 16 ; first base on balls — 'S4, I ; 'S6. 4 \ 
left on bases — '84, 2 ; '86, 8 ; passed balls — Souther. 2 ; Bremner, 1. Umpire 
—Mr. Walter Camp. 

Senior Class Elections. 
At a meeting of the Senior class on Tuesday, Oct. 2d, Mr. 
Henry M. Wolf, was elected class orator, Mr. Edward Wells, 
Jr., class poet and Mr. Chas. E. Holmes, statistician. 

Gamma Nu. 

The following men have been iattiated into Gamma Nu 
and will compose the society in the class of '87 : C. Adams, 
Jr., J. Archibald, Jr,, W. Brooks, S. E. Cobb, E. L. Caldwell, 
C. L. Hare, C. W. Holly, L. K. Hyde, H. B. Ketcham, S. 
Knight, C. H. Ludington, R. Maxwell, J. McCormick, Jr., W. 
McCormick, W. L. Phelps, A. Perkins, T. Penney, F. H. 
Pomeroy, T. W. Porter, W. A. Setchell, W. B. Sheppard, J. 
C. Simonds, H. C. Tracy, G. H. Vining, W. D. Washburn, 
Jr., R. H. Wyeth. 

The society have elected the following officers: president, 
Samuel Knight; vice-president, G. H, Vining; secretary, C. 
H. Ludington, Jr.; vice-secretary, J. Archibald, Jr. ; treasurer, 
T. Penney; censor, R. H. Wyeth; executive committee, G. 
H. Vining, T. W. Porter, W. L. Phelps. 

'84 vs. '85. 
The last two games in the class series were played on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 3d. The result makes a tie among the three 
upper classes for the championship. Below are the scores : 

■85. 



Hopkins, a. 
McKee. s. 
Souther, h. 
Tompkins, a 
Booth, p. 
Jenks, c. 
Worcester, I. 

Holmes, m. 



Terry, b. 

Richards, c. 
Sanderson, a, 
Merrill, b. 
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Home run— Soulhet ; three base hil — McKee ; two base hit — 1 
first base on errors— '84. 3 ; '85, 2 ; double play— Jenks and Hopkin 
called on Booib, 39 ; Boggis, 96 ; strikes called off Booth, 13 ; Boo 
struck at and missed off Booth, 11 ; Boggis, 25 ; passed balls — Ai 
Umpire— Merely. 



BreiDQei, h. 
Dutcher, c. 
Brlgham, b. 
Stewart, a. 
Odell, p. 
Corkery, I, 
Lambert, m. 
Shipman, s, 
Winston, r. 

Total, 



7 7 a? 14 3 



Brigham, 
Kent, r. 

Gleason, s 



First base on balls— '86. s ; '87. a ; left on bases— '86, 2 ; '87. 3 ; struck 
out — "86, 6 ; "87, 7 ; passed balls — Bremner, a ; Goodwin, 4 ; wild pitch — 
Dennen, i. Umpires — Camp and Souther. 

Yale vs. Stevens Institute. 
A. game was played on Saturday, Oct. 6th, with the Stevens 
Institute eleven. Yale, goals 6; touchdowns 5. Stevens In- 
stitute safety touchdowns 3. 

Junior Promenade Committee. 
On the same day the Junior class met to choose their Prom- 
enade Committee. The final ballot resulted in the election 
of the following men : C. B. Allen, S. R. Bertron, F. B. 
Brandegee, H. S. Brooks, W. M. Derby, G. W. Mallon, L. 
F. Robinson, E. A. Schultze, F. J. Vernon. Mr. Bertron was 
afterward elected chairman of the committee and Mr. Brooks 
floor^manager. 

Fall Races. 
The fall races were rowed in the harbor on Wednesday, 
Oct. loth. The Sophomores defeated the Juniors; their time 
was 12.39. 'The Academic Freshmen defeated the Shelf. Fresh- 
men ; their time was 6.40. Beiow are the crews : 
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E. J. Phelps, No. i; 
P. B. Stewart, No. 5; 
■ley. No. 7; R. Applc- 



Sheil Raee— Junior s.~¥ . J. Veroon, bow; C. L. Way, No. 2 
J. B. Blake, No. 3; L. F. Robinson, No. 4; R. S. Storrs. No. 5 
E. A. Schultze, Capt., No. 6; C. W. Cutler, No. 7; C. B 
Hobbs, Stroke; J. P. Parsons, Cox. 

SepAemores.—\i . A. Robbins, Bow 
P. K. Ames, No. 3; A. Colgate, No. ^ 
A. Cowles, Jr., Capt., No. 6; F. R. Cc 
ton. Stroke ; W. B. Goodwin, Cox. 

Sarge Race— '86, S. S. 5'.— R. Ronalds, Bow : H. Farrington, 
No. a; C. H. Matthleson, No. 3; A. Meeker, No. 4; L. D. 
Tourtelol, No. 5; H. C. Bolton, Capt., Stroke; G. P. Miller, 
Cox. 

•<J^.— W. A. Cornish, Bow ; S. Knight, No. 2 ; G. H. Vining, 
No. 3; R. D. Morse, Jr., No. 4; John Rogers, Jr., Capt., No. 
S ; M. A. Caldwell, Stroke ; G. G. Haven, Jr., Cox. 



The Faculty conferred honorary degrees at Commencement 
as follows : LD.D.—Senator Thomas F. Bayard, Del. ; Justice 
Wm. B. Woods, of U. S. Supreme Court. Yale, '45 ; George 
Shiras, Pittsburg, Pa., Yale. '53. D.D.— Rt. Rev. John Wil- 
liams, Middletown, Epis. Bishop of Connecticut; Rev. A. S. 
Twombly, Boston, Yale, '54. M.A.— Gov. Thomas W. Waller, 
of Conn. ; Geo. W. Cable, New Orleans, La. ; Professor Henry 
B. Sands. New York City. Degreesin C(«*r«.— Ph.D.— Arthur 
E. Bostwick, B.A. M.A. (an examination.)— Vfs.\ter H. Buell, 
B.A.; Roger Foster, M.A.; B. Rush Mendell, B.A. 



Appointments for Class 1883. 

ORATIONS. 

Eliakim Hastings Moore, Jr., Denver. Col.. Valedictory Oration. 

Fbed William Keilogg. Red Wing. Minn,. Salutatory Oration. 

Stephen Leonard Geisthardt, Norwich, Philosophical Oraiion. 

Charles Martin Kend.^ll, Angelica, N. Y., Philosophical Oration. 
I Edward Increase Bosworth, Elgin, III., Philosophical Oraiion. 
\ WooLSEV Carualt, New York City. Philosophical Oration. 



J Allyn C. Loomis, Windsor. 
} Chas. C. Sherman, Syracus. 
i Arihur B. Cornwall. New 1 
\ Horace D. Taft, Cincinnali 
Edward G. Bourne, Sharon. 
William I. Grubb. Ctn 



Carll A. Lewis, New Haven. 

I Joseph M. Lewis, New York Cilj, 

( T. S. Soulhworih. Springfield, Mass. 
William Price, Potlstown, Pa. 

( George P. Carroll, ForestTille. 

1 Samuel B. Plainer, Newark, N, J. 
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I Henry E. Bourne, Sharon. 
i Edward T. McLaughlin, Litchfield. 
Anhur E. Bowers, Norlh Manchester. 
George W. Johnston, Frankton. Ky. 
1 Everell J. EsselBtyn. HoUowville.N.Y. 
J Clifford S. KeUey, Bridgeport. 
( W. E. Netileton, Sioctbridfie. Mass. 
j Austin L. Bornnan, South Windsor, 
j Herbert R. Smith, Nfrwalk. 
Harold Vernon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



John Pierponi, New Haver 

( George H. A, Lyford, Cin 

\ David F. Read. Bridgeport. 
Albert Carr, Collinsville. 

J Samuel B. Childs, East Hartford. 

(Sherman D. Thacher, New Haven. 
Andrew L. Sawyer, Greenwich. 



William A. Jackson. ^ 
Austin R. Preston, Bui 
Horace G. Hoadley, N. 
Cleveland L. Moffatt, I 
) Charles Halsey, Broi 
t Wilbur E. Houpt, Sc 



on, N.J. 

., N. y: 

let. N. Y. 



,GeoTge L. Burton, New Haven. 
Frederick W, Havens, Bridgeport. 
fDavid H. Buel. Yonkers, N. Y. 
j Seward H. Fields, Atlanta, III. 
I Samuel R. Jewett, Chicago, 111. 
[Frank P. SprouL, Pittsburg, Pa. 



M. E. Dunham, Edgartown, Mass. 

Linton Satlerthwait, Trenton. N. J. 

Richard M. Bissell, Chicago, 111. 

Arnold G. Dana, New Haven. • 

Henry E. Fisk, Chicago, HI. 

Daniel S. Knowlton. Biddeford. Me. 
Chas. C. Clarke, Jr., Sing Sing, N. Y. 
George C. Jennings, Cleveland, O. 
Victor E. Helleberg, Cincinnati, O. 



r Frank H. Beede, Dover, N. H. 
J Robert H. Cornish, Gillette, N. J. 
j Irving W. Hart, Soulhington. 
L Harry W. Latham, Bridgeport, 
i Henry W. Calhoun, New York City. 
\ Marcus Morton, Jr., Andover, Mass. 
j Benj. V. Harrison. Montclair, N. J. 
J Joseph J. Rose, Bridgeport. 
Charles E. Sackeit, Westfietd, N. Y. 

( Sheldon Q. Kerruish, Cleveland, O. 

1 William H. Stocktvell, Orange, N. J. 
William Trumbull. Valparaiso, Chili. 

j Lucius Boliwood, New Haven. 

) Fred. C. Leonard, Spring Mills, N. Y. 
Clifford D, Ham, Dubuque, Iowa. 



j Joseph I- 

\ Isaac B. Newton, Norwich,' N. Y. 

Edward E. Smith, Birmingham. 



Henry A. Forchheimer, Mobile, 
Joseph R. Parrott, Oxford, Me. 
I Charles W. Burpee, Walerbui 
■{Edward N. Dingley, Lewistot 
( Charles J. Foote, New Haven 
John F. Craul. Hall, Pa. 



COLLOQUIKS. 

Ala. i F. D, Chamberlain, Westchester, Pa. 
\ Arthur L. Fisk, Northampton, Mass. 
( John E. Wayland, New York Citv. 
Philo C. Black, Dallas City, III. 
Rollin A. Sawyer, Jr., Greenwich. 
Thomas D. Husled, Peekskill, N. Y. 



Dudley Phelps, New York City. 
Yew Fun Tan, Kwongtung, China. 
Laurent C. Deming. Hartlord. 
William H. Merrill. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
George S. Lynde, Bangor, Me. 



George Cromwell. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles R. Corwith, Chicago, ill. 
Henry M. Hoyt. Kingston. Pa. 
Charles Lough ridge, Chicago, III. 



Freshman Class Elections. 
The Freshman have elected O. G. Jennings president and F, 
D. Tutlle secretaty and treasurer of the Freshman Foot Ball 
Association ; also S. H. Dennen president and William Kent 
secretary and treasurer of the Freshman Base Ball Club. The 
officers pf the Freshman Boat Club are C. H. Knight, presi- 
deiit, and T. W. Porter, secretary and treasurer. 
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It is our duty to record the death of Mr. Henry Parnam, 
and'Professor W. A. Norton of the Sheffield Scientific School. 



At a meeting of the Senior class held October 9th the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted. 
Inasmuch as we have lost by death our beloved comrade Thomas Garser 

We, his classmates, would testify our love for him who for three years has 
so nobly played his part among us as friend atid classmate. 

Also, would we make known the keen sense of out own loss and our deep 
and heaitfelt sympathy with the family of him. our well beloved, who, gifted 
as he was with a great heart and a most noble disposition, was so imbued 
with that rare feeling, sympathy with others, that he needed but 10 be seen 
to be loved. 

1 Alexandek Laubert, 

Fet the Stttier Class in Yale ColUgi. \ WltLlAM H. Jkssup, 

( Robert W. Hamill. 



Items. 
The first thing we would chronicle in the "Items" is the 
establishment of the new college book store. May it live 
long and shower the blessings of fair dealing upon our chil- 
dren and our children's children. James W. Seaver is giv- 
ing instruction in the Gym. Bromley, '8i, was married 

recently. The Hare and Hounds Club and the Bicycle 

Club are as flourishing as last year. — F. B. Kellogg, '83, is 

giving violin lessons at Prof Chandler's studio. The late 

Henry Farnam left the college property valued at $200,000. 

President Porter delivered an address at the memorial 

services in honor of Prof. M. Stuart Phelps. Hamilton, 

'86, won the two mile bicycle race at the recent State meet. 
A. H. Ely and G. E. Vincent have been appointed dele- 
gates to the A. K. E. Convention. The Freshmen have 

organized a debating society. The following are the winners 

in the several class tournaments: '84, Jenks, Doolittle; '85, 
Greene, Eaton; '86, Shipman, Knapp; '87, Haven, Gardiner; 
S.S. S., Thorne, Thomas; L, S., Kellogg. Yale was repre- 
sented in the tennis tournament at Hartford by Thorne, Knapp, 
Camp and Shipman. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Whal Scviirl CInssei Owe to Eaih Other. By William Grabam Sumner, 
Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. New York : 
Harper & Brothers, Franhtin Square. Price 60 cents. For sale by Judd. 
It is evident beyond a doubt that Professor Sumner intended to sketch 
this suggestive economic conception upon a somewhat murky background ; 
perhaps, thai the very asperity of surroundings might make il more im- 
pressive. Vet we cannot but believe that this personal side of the work is 
its most unfortunate side, and that the author would have accomplished 
much more himself, had he been more tolerant of the opinions of others. 
His central argument is, however, it seems to us, wholly beyond question 
or criticism. It is the Inis set fairs — the doctrine of liberty economically 
applied which is the protest throughout. " Let every man be h^ippy in his 
own way. If his sphere of action and interest impinges on that of any 
olhec man, there will have to be compromise and adjustment. Wail for 
the occasion. Do not attempt to generalize these interferences or 10 plan 
for them It priori. We have a body of laws and institutions which have 
grown up as occa!<ion has occurred for adjusting rights. Let the same 
process go on. Practice the utmost reserve possible in your interferences 
even of this kind, and by no means seize occasion for interfering with 
natural adjustments. Try Urst long and patiently whether the natural 
adjustments will not come about through the play of interests and the 
voluntary concessions of the parties." Surely no one can doubt the utility 
of such a theory as this ; it is as catholic as liberty itself. But naturally 
the partisan tyios and sH-disants look askance at a man of Professor Sumner's 
position, who, at the most, has little to gain or lose in the lottery of politics, 

French and German Secialism in Modem Times. By Richard T. Ely, Ph,D. 

New York : Harper & Brothers. For sale by Judd. 

Commencing with the French Revolution and the rise of the Romantic and 
Communistic schools, Mr. Ely has given to the public a remarkably fair- 
minded and unbiased account of the lives atid theories of such socialists as 
Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Rodbertus, Karl Marx, and Lassalle, 
down to the present day. 

The volume comprises in convenient form a careful and comprehensive 
view of a vast subject, and is a valuable addition to the library of the student 
of sociology. Different from the usual works of its character it is written in 
a very papular and readable style ; and the often vain and fanciful ideals of 
the dreamers who devoted their lives to the formation of panaceas and 
Utopias for those who could not keep pace in the race of life cannot fail of 
interest. To the patriotic citizen, indeed, it is invaluable as furnishing a 
knowledge of those theorists and theories which make the attitude of the 
laboring classes so fearful, and which threatens mote and more the status of 
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Armed with a ihorough knowledge of these tendencies, and hence will 
the ability to confront them manfully, we quote Mr. Ely in saying, " It is not 
necessary to take a pessimistic view of our prospects for it rests with us to 
shape the future," It may be of interest to know that Prof. Sumner bas 
recommended this work to his classes. 

Don't : A Manual of Mislakis and Irnfi opritliti mart er less frevaltnt in Csn- 
duel and Speech. By Censor. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
Antagonism sometimes good nalured and sometimes slightly vindiclive is 
very naturally aroused by a book, that analyzes or dissects our Social habits, 
and insists that much of the prevailing latitude in personal manners make 
ideal good breeding a thing impossible. 

Such is the tendency of this little manual of negative taws, ll is written, 
we ate told, for " young men of good instincts and good intentions "; better 
for the nursery we would say. Verily, what saintly Turveydtop — what sym- 
pathizing apostle of spotless decorum and courtly gravity is this who petu- 
lantly rushes down through the long list of conventionalities which it is 
the instinct of every American "young man" to follow, unwritten and un- 
proclaimed ; and then da capo, "Don't fotget to be a gentleman"! It 
seems to us that this is slightly rude, indeed, scarcely gracious ; and it is 
after all a war of the roses, a conflict of opinion between different styles, the 
fitful and ambiguous etiquette of these days. We need few books about 
it. But we are inclined to tolerate the author, for he has humor and is at 
limes quite original. 

Modern Spanish headings. Embracing text, notes, and an etymological vocab- 
ulary. By William I. Knapp, Professor in Vale College. Boston : Ginti, 
Heath & Co., 

This is Professor Knapp's second contribution to Spanish philology during 
the past year. Although it does not alTord the tield for scholarship such as is 
seen in the Grammar by the same author, it displays a wealth of solid, unpre- 
tentious learning which cannot hut give an excellent idea of the spirit of the 
language, the people, and their history. To the student of Romance 
languages, however, the most gratifying part of the work will be the novel 
and valuable feature of an accurate etymological vocabulary. 

An Inland Voyage. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Boston ; RobertsJBrolliers. 

Price f 1.00. For sale hy Judd. * 

One would scarcely credit the author of the New Arabian Nights— able as 
he is — with such delightful, graceful, charming sketches of travel as this 
little volume contains. The work gives an account ot a canoe voyage taken 
by the author and his friend, Arethusa and Cigarette, as they are introduced 
to us, from Antwerp on picturesque canals, and peaceful rivers to Pticy. 
A more agreeable traveler and a more fascinating record of a journey would be 
almost an impossibility. No wonder our " canoeists " are such enthusiasts. 

The Grounds of Theistu and Ckrii 
" " , Professor of Ecclesiastic 

s Scribner's Sons. Price Iz.jo. For sale by Judd. 
i work embraces a discussion of the evidences of both natural and 
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revealed religion. Especial prominence is given 10 topics of marked interest, 
at present, from their connection with modern theories and dilEculIies. There 
is no fact of Chrislianily of more vital and increasing interest than that vrhich 
involves ihe thoroughly scientific treatment of evidences, and this, the author 
assures us, has ever been before him in the preparation of the series of 
articles here presenied. 

TMt Philosophical Basis of Thtism. By Samuel Hariis, D.D., LL.D.. Profes- 
sor of Sj-stematic Theology in the Theolo([ical Department of Vale College. 
New York : 'Charles Scribner's Sons. Price $3.50. For sale by Judd. 

The publication of the lectures sometime used by Professor Harris before 
his classes, in applying the laws and principle of intellectual science to assist 
the study of Theodicy and the Philosophy of Religion, will be highly appre- 
ciated by the theological scholars, and particularly by the large number wlio 
have enjoyed his personal instruction, to whom the volume is dedicated. 

Animal Lift; Being the Natural History of Animals. By E. Percival 
Wright, M.A,. M.D., Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin. 
With illustrations. London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petler, 
Galpln & Co. For sale by Judd. Price $3.50. 

In (his work the author has aimed to write a popular story book about 
animalf and at the same time in some degree to prepare a scientific manual. 
It is principally the result of compilation from the writings of such notable 
and distinguished travelers as Darwin. Palgrave. Bates, Wallace, Living, 
slone. Hooker, etc. The statistics are elaborate and Ihe plates profuse. 

Early Christian Litttaturi Primers. Edited by George P. Fisher, D.D. 
Tht Posl-Nicene Greek Falhirs. By Rev. George A. Jackson. New Vofk : 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Judd. 

After an introductory essay on the Alexandrian and (he Antiochian 
schools of religious and philosophical thought, brief sketches are devoted 
to the lives of the Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, with appropriate remarks 
upon the nature and influence of their work. The subjects of greatest 
interest are " Chrysostom " and " Theodoret." 

History Primtrt. JHediaval Civilization. By George Burton Adams, Prof, of 
History in Drury College. New York : D. Appleton & Co, For sale by 
Judd. 
Like most of its predecessors this little volume lays no claim to originality, 

but follows the best authorities in the stateinent of facts, and is chiefly 

designed lo furnish such an outline as may serve for an introduction to more 

detailed study. 

Sludmts' Songs. New Edilion. Cambridge : Moses King & Co. 

This is larger than either of the last two editions, containing some old 
songs and maity new ones. The book is valuable in catching up and pre- 
serving many popular songs of (he day. 
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Virginia : A Ifitlory of tht Ptofh. By John Esten Cooke. Houghton, Miffiln & Co. 

AWirman-iRtaion: A Novil. Bf William D, Kditb1I9, Jiraea R. Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

A Wniitan n/HoMn: By H. C. Buoner, J.mes R. Osgood 4 Co. $1.15. 

ffii S,>j«iri Rivuli. By Edward p. Roe. Dodd, Mead & Co. t'.J°. 

A Villi la Mnaileriti in the Livanl. By Hon. Robert Cunon. Dodd, Mesd & Go. 



Sfvut Sleriti. viitA Batimrnt and Attic. By the Author of " Reveries of a Bachelor." 

Charles Seribner's Sons, (i.js, 
an Phwiharit .- A Nevil. By Atbloo W. Tourg^e. Fords, Howard A Hulbert. ti.5°- 
A St^an City, ^ Quaint Co'turi in Philadti^hia. Illuslmted. Fotds, Howard & Hul- 

IntktCarquinnWaodi. By Bret Harte. Houghton. Mifflin & Co. $i.». 

Hit Sailtr Levc. Katherine S. Macqnod. G. P. Putoim'sSons. so cenU. 

X yz.- AD,lutiv.Story. By Anm Kitherine Green. G. P. Putnam's Sons, ascents. 

Amtrican Cttliga : Thiir SlKdmts and iVtrh. B7 Chirle* F. 'fbwing. Second edition, 

revised and eolaiEed. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
PrMc Masttrf ilea from Medmi Esiayisls. In three volumes. G. P. Putnam's Sods. 
Topicm/tht Timi. Three volumes : July. August, and September SludiainLiltraliiri, 

Hiiterieal Sladiei. QntsHom <tf Bilttf. Edited by Titus Munaon Cosn. G. P. Pul- 

Plato-iBtst TA<>u£kt!,ci>miilid front Pre/. Janutfs Tranxlatisno/lhtDialegvtse/ Piatt. 

By Rev. C. IT A. BullSey, D.D. New Edition. Charles Seribner's Sons. (i.jo. 
Tkt Oinonward Palk. From the French ofEmile Gaborisu. Estes & Lauriat. 50 cents. 
Briff Hittery of Criia : ^ith Readings front Promintnl Gtuk HIslariaHt. A. S. Batnea 

HoiB nol to Ttash. Revised and enlarged, with TSrJfnj./fl 7>af*. By WiUlam M. Giffio. 

A.M. Fourth Edition. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
T/ii Eanliah of Frimk Grammar : far English Stinking Stndmti. By James H. Wor- 

man, Ph.B., and A. DeRougemont, B.A. Part 1. A. S. Barnes* Co. 
Tixt-Bsok afLigkt-Lini Shorthand. By Roscoe L. Eames. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Till Homi Library. By Arthur Pen n. With Hlustrations. D. Appleton & Co. 
Conftitt in Nalnri and Lift ! A Studs of AntagoHiim '" *>•* Conttilntion of Tkingt. D. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

St. Elihu greets you once more, having decided 10 lend his c< 
the usual late) to another college year which may hence be said tn begin to- 
day. As he stands at the threshold of the sanctum he looks sadly without 
ll its chill wind and its relief of dull, monotonous 
e and there a bright one on which the eye joyfully 
rests. He looks within ; alas, there, loo, He piles of leaves (would that they 
were dead) as dull, as monotonous, and the sprinkling of bright ones is still 
more slight. There, too, the air is chill and there is no relief. Doubtless age 
has made St. Elihu somewhat hyper-critical and exacting; hut we too, his 
humble aids, are often half-inclined to question whether much of that which 
comes to us under the title of college literature has any real raison d'Slre. 
Many of these publications would seem to bear on their very faces a negative 
answer to this query. For a college paper to have the right to exist must 
needs do one at least of two things. It must either interest the reader or in- 
struct the writer and it should do both. But, surely, ihe maudlin love stories 
and the endless and as poinliess " Freshman Episodes" which do duty with 
so many of our " esteemed cotemporaries" cannot but debilitate the mind ol 
the writer at least as much as that of the reader, who rarely takes more than 
half ihe dose prepared. However, lei us from our bundle of leaves pick out 
the brightest, and let the others lie. The Harvard Advocait brings us an article 
which is capable, if properly used, of affording one of Ihe greatest of purely 
intellectual graliti cat ions, that of self-satisfaction. The directions for its use 
are as follows : Read the article carefully through, then close the eyes and 
murmur softly " See us ; we are not as others are." The article refeired to is 
an ably written one on " Indifference," which deplores the fact that what was 
at first the affectation of a few has now become the rule, and has taken such 
a deeply rooted hold on the student mind as to threaten the future usefulness 
of Harvard men in the world. We quote from the article itself: "Deep 
down in the heart of every Harvard man of [he present day, there lurks (he 
secret consciousness that this charge of indiffeience is not wholly false, that 
on the contrary it is true, and that while the subject should not he viewed in 
a gloomy and despairing light, it possesses enough importance to demand 
the attention of every man who takes any interest whatsoever in the affairs ai 
the college or of the world outside. The qualities which the world is looking 
for at the present lime are earnestness and determination ; earnestness in the 
plans for the world's advancement and determination in the effort lo make 
these plans successful. If the influence of our college, which acts in its own 
little world as a preparation for the larger world, is opposed 10 the cultiva- 
tion of these qualities which the larger world demands, what can be expected 
from Harvard men in the future? Is the life of indifference pursued at col- 
lege able to fit them to take the position of leaders in the march towards 
progress and advancement when the course at college is completed?" Should 
our Harvard friends come (o see the force of these arguments as we do, who 
still cling to that antiquated and exploded idea enthusiasm, we should hear 
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less about Yale btuialilj and Harvard polish, which are but Haivaid defini- 
tions of enthusiasm and indifTerence. But, lueihinks, we can almost hear 
the average Harvard man, as he reads the above-mentioned article, say with. 
a shrug. '' Would they have ua become Philistines and be enibusiasiic as 
the Yale men? It is impossible. It is unfashionable." 

The AtgV! has come out with a new and veiy anislic cover, and also sends 
us a prospectus of its future plans, in which it states that " each issue receives 
the attention and combined effarts of the entire board," and remarks that an 
effort will be made to make the Argus " breezy and interesting." In regard 
to this we venture to suggest that Ihe "combined effort" be concentrated on 
makinft the paper interesting as i( is already quite breezy and a breeze is apt 
lo develop into a wind. 

We clip the following : 

REQUIESCAT. 

Weep not for him, in sorrow unavailing 

Who faintly caught the wakening whisperings 
Of youth, and perished e'er the baser things 

Thai drag the spirit down with voices railing 

Mocked at his nobler aspirations, paling 
The luslrousness of hope ; faint glimmerings 
Of rest deceive tbe soul in life ; death brings 

To him full consciousness of peace unfailing. 

Yet, O, my soul, forget him not, but when 
Thy lile on earth is drawing to an end 

Again as in a dream forgot, the deep 
Strong lesson of his death recall, and then 
Shed tears that all thy life could not transcend 

The death of him who early fell asleep. 

— Advecalt. 



A wavelet babbling (o itself in dreams, 

Breaks lightly o'er the sea's dull monotone, 
A glancing meteor for a moment gleams. 

Then all is still,— once more I am alone. 
Alone, yet not alone ; the voiceless night 

In silent music steeps my listening soul. 
And o'er my head in words of starry light, 

Behold an unwrit poem blazoned on heaven') 
In the soft whisper of the nestling breeze 

I hear thy voice, and in the stars above 
I see thine eyes. This kiss the night wind leav 

Upon my cheek. Is it not thine, my love ? 
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EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '84. 

REGINALD FOSTER, HARRY M. PAINTER, 

EDWARD C. GALE, HARRY W. PROUTY, 

HENRY M. WOLF. 



COLLEGE MUSINfeS. 

AS the end of our college course beg-ins to loom up 
before us, the question. What have i gained? forces 
itself upon each one of us with dogged persistence and 
demands an answer. Then comes the mental rendering 
of debit and credit. On the one side, stands out with an 
almost harsh distinctness, four precious years of life 
gone forever, and besides these some thousands of dollars 
representing so much of some one's love and self-denial 
for us. invested or wasted? On the other side, What? 
The Yale curriculum and her student life, a curious mar- 
riagfe of disappointment with satisfaction, mated but not 
matched. 

The Yale curriculum is of a nature sui generis, "fearfully 
and wonderfully made." Like the house of the wise man 
it was founded on a rock, which rock was called conser- 
vatism, not, however, meaning the conservatism of the 
world, for the arbiters of Yale having ever been emi- 
nently philological, seem to have taken this word at its 
primary meaning, — preservation, and construed it as sig- 
nifying preservation from progress. Whether this expla- 
VOL. XLIX. 7 
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nation is the true one or not we cannot be sure, but 
certain it is that this definition alone gives us an insight 
into many otherwise inexplicable features of the Yale 
curriculum. For example, the course of instruction with 
a few exceptions is substantially the same as that given 
our predecessors fifty years or more ago notwithstanding 
the fact that we of to-day have had, previous to our en- 
trance, more and better instruction and are at least three 
years older. What of that? Yale is conservative! 
Besides, are we better than our fathers? No, probably 
not so good, since fewer of us are fitting for the ministry, 
which may perchance explain the disparity between the 
curriculum and ourselves. Evidently human nature de- 
generates as the world progresses. Still, it is sometimes 
hard to follow the reasoning by which these conclusions 
are come at. And I fancy many a student coming from 
the hands of a superior teacher, has tasted the bitterness 
of disappointment, doubtless for his good, on seeing all 
his visions of advanced and liberal instruction scattered 
by the dull reality of the Yale recitation-room where even 
Virgil and Homer change from poets to grammarians. 
There are certainly a few marked exceptions both in sub- 
jects and treatment, to be seen cropping up here and 
there like flowers in the cleft of a rock, but so few and so 
begrudged that they s^em but brilliant mistakes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our curriculum has the 
merit of antiquity and that it contains little which has 
not been seasoned and sanctioned by time, nevertheless, 
it is as undeniable as it is lamentable that it does, not 
afford satisfaction to the average thoughtful student. 

Were we destined to live always apart from the world, 
was there not an active life awaiting us we might perhaps 
say, 

" Lei the great world spin forever down the ringing 
Grooves of change,'* 

and quietly pursue our narrow round. But fitting as 
we are for an active participation in the "great 
world," we must and ought to regard its changes 
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in our preparation. The world is growing rapidly. 
Competition is on the increase in every department of 
life, and hence the necessary preparation for one's busi- 
ness or profession is daily becoming more extensive. 
Schools now teach what colleges did in times past, — appli- 
cation, the mental training afforded by mathematics and 
the vocabulary gained by classical studies. Colleges 
must keep pace with this progress and either extend these 
studies to the point of culture or exchange them for those 
having a more directly practical bearing, or, combine the 
two and introduce the optional system. To-day the Yale 
curriculum resembles the Church of Laodicea, being 
" neither hot nor cold." It is neither classical nor practi- 
cal. The speech of Lord Coleridge, complimenting Yale 
College on its adherence to the classical education and 
witnessing the benefit he had gotten from a reading 
knowledge of the classics, fell like satire on the ears of 
those who thought how few there were in the college 
who could with any degree of ease read either Latin or 
Greek. What the average student gleans from the pres- 
ent course is something like this. Some smattering of 
Latin and Greek, but little if any more than he brought 
from school, perhaps a slight mathematical tincture, a dab 
of German, History, and Literature, enough Chemistry 
to define it as a mixture of noises and smells. This for 
three years. And the senior year looked, forward to so 
eagerly as a change, what does that bring ? A little meat, 
indeed, but almost hidden in a mass of half-baked dough. 
Wherein, then, we ask ourselyes, lies that Yale education 
which turns out so many men earnest and manly and 
better prepared than any to make a strong fight in the 
world ? The answer comes readily and truly, in the " stu- 
dent life " lies the secret and strength of the Yale edu- 
cation. 

From the very outset the student enters upon an en- 
tirely new life in what is in effect a complete microcosm, 
intensely democratic in its nature, whose only aristocracy 
is that of brains. Plunging into this he soon finds that 
he has left behind whatever position chance has given him 
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"in the way of birth and wealth, and that the only position 
recognized here is that won for himself by himself. Face 
to face he must meet and match himself as a man against 
his fellow students rich or poor, and his recognition will 
be that which is forced from, as it is given by, his very 
rivals. Even should he lack the natural ambition neces- 
sary to make him enter this competition, yet pride and 
emulation will seldom fail to supply this want, and the 
most indifferent, rather than be rated below others and 
his own estimate of himself, will arouse and quicken his 
best activities. 

Here the snob is his own companion, feeding on ill- 
disguised contempt, while poverty, well worn, is a claim 
to friendship and respect. The advantages of this train- 
ing are many and inestimable, their effects being distinctly 
traceable in after life. Thrown into constant connection 
with a large number of men, our every action is subjected 
to the closest scrutiny of those who though old enough 
to be essentially critical are yet young enough to be 
equally frank. So that we are afforded a rare opportunity 
to " see ourselves as others see us," and hence may often 
cure at the expense of temporarv mortification faults and 
oddities which were they carried into the world, might 
materially hamper our success while leaving us in igno- 
rance of the cause. Again the competitive nature of our 
life leads us to carefully study the characters of our fel- 
lows, to analyze actions, to impute motives. We see 
individuals acting under certain motives pursue certain 
courses, and we note their success or failure, drawing 
thence to ourselves a two-fold lesson in that we learn to 
read the characters of others and at the same time 
strengthen our own. But there is yet another and a 
greater lesson which we as students learn from one 
another, that of friendship. And we mean not by this 
the polite self-interest which is so often called friendship 
in the world, but that deep, loyal, back to back feeling for 
which Yale men are famous. That friendship which of 
its nature calls forth what is best and noblest in us, which 
can give and bear blame as well as praise, which is more 
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frank than polite, but which will endure whether the 
world pronounces success or failure upon us. The 
strength of this feeling comes doubtless from the very 
fact that by the constant and intimate association of our 
life we have come to know and be known by each other 
so well that we have learned, if we have learned anything, 
in judging men to isolate the man from his tailor and to 
put but little faith in externals, so that our friendship 
being once given, the opinion of the world moves us not 
one jot. Thus our student life in all its relations is one of 
strong mental activity and is able by its magnetism ol 
example to stimulate and awaken thought in minds from 
which the recitation room could only force memory. If 
then, in this little world of ours, we have learned to think, 
and to know ourselves sufficiently to have profited by our 
mistakes; if from observing one another we have gained 
a hint of human nature; if we have learned the nature, 
value, and rarity of true friendship, and have won for 
ourselves one or two life friends ; if, in other words, we 
have become true Yale men, then, however much the 
curriculum has taught us, our time and money have been 
invested, not wasted, and we grapple life with a prepara- 
tion found nowhere as at Yale, that of enthusiastic, 
thoughtful and manly men. 



A THRENODY-. 

The dead they say are well, whether there be 

A recompense to Ihem an hundred fold, 

For life and toil, of happiness untold, 

Or dreamless sleep into elernily. 

I would not, then, recall thee selfishly 

To living anguish, long endured of old ; 

Though well I knew, when lost love's knell was 

The feet of nighl and death were trampling me ; 

Bui knowing Ihal ihou, weary, hasl found peace, 

Resigned am I to grieving. Lei the rage 

Of life the meriy, reckless world engage ; 

My days are left forlorn, like forest trees 

Robbed by the wintry wrath of foliage, 

To harp (he wild wind's homeless harmonies. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN 
CHARACTER. 

THERE is no province of literature more valuable in 
its verities, more popular in its power, but yet more 
liable to misuse than that of journalistic correspondence. 
Either by design or by reason of a lack of ability, the 
newspaper correspondent seeks the eccentricities of the 
district he describes and sacrifices the historical to the 
sensational. In general, the opinion of the masses is not 
shaped by the judgment of the highest authorities. And 
because of the exaggerations of reporters as well as of 
the caricatures of trashy and sectional fiction, it is the 
libellous misfortune of those whose pursuits are followed 
on either side of the Mississippi, that certain truly laugh- 
able and eccentric individualities have been branded, as 
typical of the average Western man, on the minds of an 
incredibly large number of Eastern Americans and 
Europeans. The unlettered farmer and the obese pork- 
packer have been the butts of one class; the grandilo- 
quent orator has been seized upon by another ; the 
speculating adventurer has been touched up by the cray- 
ons of a third, while the women, young and old, have 
been lashed by all. Westernism has taken the place of 
Yankeeism in current ridicule. And such specimens, 
extravagantly handled, have so colored the ideas of many 
that it costs them an effort to imagine the solid strata of 
genuine worth with which no author has dealt in realism 
for fear of not being sensational. 

Perhaps for some such reason, the East, we are speak- 
ing generally, has exhibited less charitableness of opinion 
towards the West than the West has shown to the 
East ; in fine, has been snobbish in regard to the excel- 
lencies of her neighboring countrymen. Or if you prefer 
the term, indifferent, her indiflTerence has arisen from a 
satisfaction with herself which, in reality, amounts to the 
same thing. It is not our intention, however, to be opin- 
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lonate in this matter, but it is more to our purpose to 
take a survey o( the developing agencies of the Great 
West, The breeze of mistaken opinion may buffet back 
the wavelets of the stream, but the unseen current of 
progress ever pushes on to the ruling ocean of success. 

The people who have flocked to these regions arc as 
varied as the nations of the world. Many, by chance, 
captivated by their surroundings, have rested here in 
their wanderings ; others have chosen them as the asjlum 
of their exile, while by far the most numerous and valu- 
able class of all nationalities, has sought them as the lim- 
its of the new Eldorado — not to be disappointed as far as 
our limited civilization can go. Thus are brought to- 
gether perseverance, enthusiasm and thoroughness out of 
England, France and Germany, and other races contrib- 
ute alloys of stolidity, fierce passion and flippancy. From 
certain sporadic evolutions of this mixture, it happens the 
false idea has spread that its underlying character is as 
fierce, as brawny and as irregular as the flights of Walt 
Whitman's poetry, but, indeed, on a larger scale and 
under more favorable conditions of popular enlighten- 
ment there is here a problem of humanity similar to that 
Eastern one which resulted in the union of races, the 
foundation of our republic and the proclamation of its 
principles. For the people are in a peaceful state, no 
hostile nations warring on their independence, no des- 
perate struggles en masse for the bare maintenance ot 
existence. 

It is a fact beyond dispute that surrounding circum- 
stances are wonderful factors in developing the tempera- 
ments and tendencies of nations. England, all sea-girt, 
developed with her trade a seahood, to coin a term 
which infused a spirit into her poetry and a hardihood 
into her character, which has enabled her to ride over 
any waves of civil factions. Other nations, surrounded 
by hostile influences and unprotected by natural barriers, 
developed a warlike nature, tenacious of rights; and, 
again, security from attack and the character and aspect 
of the country shaped modes of conduct, opinions and 
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various arts of peace, kindred influences have been and 
are at work in the West. Do we consider the breadth 
and extent to everything that is done and seen, we must 
recognize the impress that is unconsciously left on alt 
surroundings. While the Eastern magnate glories in his 
five thousand acres, the Western counts his by the hun- 
dred thousand. And we pass from region to region 
only to feel the need of expanding our minds for the 
appreciation of everything. The gifts which nature 
has so lavishly bestowed in advantages of a marvelous 
fertility and a temperate climate ; man's work in the iron 
rail's extension, which makes actual remoteness a com- 
parative vicinity and brings dissimilarities of countries 
and characters into the apprehension of individuals, are 
surely of actual influence on men's dispositions. It has 
been well said, " Not for no other purpose than to gratify 
our sense do the vernal woods quiver beneath the breath 
of the morning or the starry choirs wheel in their mystic 
labyrinthine dance." Carlyle thunders of the " open 
Secret of Nature," the " Divine Idea, that which lies at 
the bottom of Appearances;" and Ruskin finds sermons 
in stones. Nor can we deny that enormous rivers, seas 
of lake, oceans of prairie and vast heights of mountains, 
do affect the nature of inhabitants, however much we 
may consider them forgetful of nature in their applica- 
tion to business. 

Some one interposes, ■' What can have more influence 
than large cities ! Who can view, without being deeply 
impressed thereby, the gigantic masses of life that throng- 
our Eastern marls of trade, the works of man's highest 
genius and greatest ingenuity?" My worthy critic, apart 
from any considerations of the limitations of man and 
nature, what is the actual result of that impression? Is 
not the sight of struggling humanity oppressive? Is not 
the compression of architectural piles narrowing? We 
do not take any poetical or ^sthetical view of nature's 
endowments; they are to be considered as facts and op- 
portunities for the seizure of which a liberal and broad- 
ening mind is required. Farms as large as counties, the 
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rapidity of culture by labor-saving implements, all essen- 
tial to making the West the store-house of nations, the 
granary of the world, are powers of agriculture which 
broaden all other pursuits and ideas by their magnitude. 
And besides the fundamental characteristics of the set- 
tlers, the natural advantages, the magnitude of trade and 
the earnestness and activity in every pursuit, as well as 
the assistance of man's genius, we find vast school funds 
accumulating, most serviceable in rendering learning 
attractive and in making education general. Did you, 
my reader, ever stop to think that this is the last place in 
the temperate zone, that belt which thus far has proved 
most conducive tn the development of mankind, where it 
is possible to evolve ruling principles without revolution, 
and to note the effect of a union of nationalities and the 
result of a universal language? Here must be the ful- 
crum Archimedes desired with which to move the mon- 
archical world to democratic principles. Such is the 
arena for that spectatorial audience, the world, suW 
rounded by advantages of peace, position and prosperity, 
aided by all the experience of the world, and placed on a 
plane of social and political equality these peoples are to 
solve the questions of the sociologist. 

We are neither so blind nor so foolish as to suppose 
that here an ideal manhood is to be produced, that the 
dream of a fabled Hesperian land is to be realized. But, 
to use a chemical simile, we do think that the diffusion 
of the various man-molecules is to produce something 
nobler than has yet been known to history. To our per- 
haps prejudiced eyes, is already the sight of the develop- 
ment of a broader manhood. There is to be found 
hospitality, philanthropy, self-sacrifice, patriotism — sure 
signs of breadth of character and human sympathy, a 
hatred of sham, a desire for the best, he wins who merits, 
and a practical clothes philosophy in the contempt of 
dress as such. A true nobility must be in a near vicinity. 

We have endeavored to keep from the error of letting 
the question lapse into the individual, and we have 
avoided comparison for the reason that antitheses are 
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especially fallacious in the discussion of character, but we 
arc somewhat at a loss to discover the secret of the East's 
disparagement of the West. The East is indeed guilty 
of a fault on account of which the North American Review 
for years made battle with the British Reviews. The 
injustice of England's literary criticisms of America 
called forth long and elaborate rebukes from the East 
only twenty-five years ago. She has not profited by her 
own advice. We are inclined, however, to the supposi- 
tion that it is the result of an inherited opinion, which 
once found expression in ridicule of Western primitive- 
ness, and that this has been fostered by the statements 
and descriptions of which we at first complained. Al- 
though it is absurd to think of jealousy, yet we can dwell 
upon an indifferent ignorance. This cannot be enlight- 
ened too soon. Ere long the fact will meteor-like make 
itself known that Westward the star of empire has taken 
its course. Not many years ago the North drew a rea- 
sdnable line above the South. It was labelled Mason and 
Dixon's. That line was only erased by rivers of blood. 
Now the East has drawn an indefinable line of section 
with the West, and although no such agencies will be 
neces.sary to wipe it out, yet it is due to our nationality, 
our union, to remove this something that may some day 
be all too serviceable lor disagreeable divisions. 

If. L. Doggett 
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RICHARD BRINDSLEY SHERIDAN. 

ON a summer's morning in the latter half of the last 
century, you might have seen an idle, listless youth 
strolling along the streets of Bath. His hands thrust 
deep into the pockets of his ragged trousers, only 
brought his indifferent mind to a painful consciousness 
of their emptiness. An old red waist-coat, which had 
done service in a former generation, and a cocked hat 
drawn over his eyes gave him a clownish air. You 
would have doubtless called him a village loafer. Such 
he seemed to all who knew him, so utterly without prom- 
ise was he. The son of a third-rate actor in a London 
theatre, a similar fate would have been the best that one 
could have then conceived for him. 

Twenty years later that youth stepped out of the 
House of Commons the most famous man in England. 
He had won the love of the fairest lady of the land, from 
a score of suitors of rank and fortune. He was the most 
polished wit; the most brilliant ornament of society. 
He had placed upon the stage the most applauded opera 
and comedy of his time. He had made the greatest 
speech in the annals of parliamentary eloquence. Such, 
then, was Sheridan on that morning when he left the 
•House of Commons; supreme in society, unrivalled as a 
dramatist and orator. No human fortune could surpass 
the expectations of his future. He had settled himself 
for a moment like a "bright constellation" among the 
stars, soon to sink into everlasting darkness. 

We have pictured him in his glory ; behold him in his 
shame ! Magnificent displays of genius no longer flash 
upon the House of Commons. Brilliant powers of con- 
versation and fascinating address no longer characterize 
the faded wit and shattered debauchee. He is forsaken 
of friends; creditors besiege his home; bailiffs summon 
him ; finally a fcllon's cell receives him. Darkness and 
solitude close the scene, then comes the mockery of a 
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splendid burial. We have taken these three preSminent 
phases in Sheridan's life; his youth, his eminence, his 
wrecked manhood. From their analysis we may be able 
to understand the man ; to solve for a disappointed pos- 
terity the problem of his end. We have seen how dark 
were the forebodings of his early life, yet beneath the 
rude exterior of that listless youth there lay a generous 
soul. His eye beamed with a bewitching fascination, 
which lent a rare attractiveness to his face. He was a 
warm favorite with his fellows, always the butt of their 
good natured jests, but always, too, their hero in any war 
of words or knuckles. The hidden treasures of his intel- 
lectual nature were destined to no long concealment. 
The brilliancy of his genius ever and anon shone forth 
like the splendor of the precious stone flashing from its 
dusky lurking place. Ambition pricked him. He began 
to unfold the motives and passions of his life. When 
once aroused, the sluggishness and idleness of his youth 
were forever cast aside. His rise to fortune was swift and 
brilliant. Let us look at him in society — wherein lay the 
secret of his success. Sheridan was eminently a man of 
wit. From an early acquired habit of looking at life and 
its duties from the humorous stand-point, he lost sober- 
ness of thought and earnestness of passion. He was a 
close but superficial observer of life, shrewd to detect the 
inconsistencies, the follies, the evils in the appearances of 
things. His intellect became a wonderful machine for • 
fashioning a brilliant hit; with such mental powers he 
entered society. The good fortune of a most happy mar- 
riage gave a rare luster to the external circumstances at- 
tending his social d6but, by securing to him the advan- 
tage of a most enviable position. In the drawing-room 
and banquet hall his wit did not even glow. With exquis- 
ite taste and judgment he selected ihe most fitting op- 
portunity for action. For hours he would sit at table in 
perfect quiet, apparently indifferent to the scene about 
him. It was only to wait, however, until the enthusiasm 
of the company was abated, until the humor of his rivals 
had spent itself. Then, suddenly, the magazine of his wit 
was kindled. An unceasing shower of brilliant sallies 
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fell upon the company thick and fast. His dazzling wit 
and skillful repartee amazed and delighted all. When he 
had thus taken the conversation to himself, with sustained 
brilliancy and vigor, he held it until the last cups were 
quaffed in the dim light of the morning. But that " pyro- 
technic display " was not spontaneous. It was the result 
of a most minute and pains-taking preparation. He al- 
ways made heavy encroachments upon nature's rest the 
night before, that he might create and arrange in perfect 
order his role in the following evening's entertainment. 
Thus it was with a heavy weariness, disguised beneath 
the mask of brilliancy, that he triumphed in the lists of 
wit and raillery. It is easy to understand Sheridan's suc- 
cess as a dramatist. Those very qualities which made 
him the delight of society, finding expression in comedy, 
enabled him to form those productions of genius which 
will ever live to bear witness to his fame. But here, too, 
he owned much of his success to the circumstances at- 
tending his efforts. Comedy was then on the decline; 
the theatre was becoming less attractive. He saw the 
need of something new, sparkling and pure. He applied 
his mind to the task and produced those remarkable com- 
edies " The Rivals " and " the School for Scandal." His 
triumph was real and merited. When we pursue Sher- 
idan into political life and consider him as the orator and 
statesman, we marvel at the versatility of his genius. 
When he entered parliament, he found men who had 
been there for half a century. With jealous care they 
guarded the road against any new aspirant to fame. Sher- 
idan keenly observed the talents of these men. He imi- 
tated the impassioned speech of Fox, the eloquence of 
Pitt, the lofty imagination of Burke. ,In the use and man- 
agement of these qualities he far excelled them. When 
he appeared against Warren Hastings, he delivered, in the 
words oi Macaulay, the greatest oration ever heard from 
man. Men of talent, on that occasion, held the ear of 
that brilliant audience assembled to hear their eloquence ; 
the man of tact electrified it and won its heart. Bj' tact 
he deceived both those great men who were associated 
with him in that same charge, and all that heard his 
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speech. England thought that wondrous display of im- 
agery and trope, combined with marvelous taste, the 
greatest triumph of the orator; thought that admirable 
imitation, that artificial blending of all that makes up the 
art of eloquence, glowed with the warmth of real passion, 
with the fire of an inflamed soul. But when we touch 
that eloquence, it vanishes like a phantom. It was but 
mockery. Sheridan had affected everything, and men 
bad believed in him. " Eloquence must exist in the man, 
the subject, and the occasion." In his impeachment of 
Warren Hastings in the name of "suffering humanity," 
all these shall exist, save one, the man. It is herein that 
be fails to reach the true type of the orator and statesman. 
He fails because he was without moral and intellectual 
character. 

It is needless to rehearse the causes which had thus un- 
dermined his character, which made his subsequent 
career that of a fading reputation. The history of his life 
unerringly reveals the truth to the most casual reader. 
His genius had borne him upwards weighted with the 
habits and infirmities of a base manhood, until the tension 
became to great. The silver cord was loosed and it took 
flight. We refrain from dwelling upon the story of his 
end, to whom death was but too welcome. It is better 
to mantle its horror. Its moral needs no emphasis. 

No man has been more leniently dealt with by those 
who write of man. His very wit gives a lightness to his 
rascalities. His vices almost provoke a smile. 

But shall the ordinary rules by which we judge of char- 
acter be suspended in his case? It is almost impossible 
to point to a single noble action of his life. In the glow 
of triumph or passion his sympathies were doubtless 
aroused, but they led to nothing steadfast and permanent. 
He lived that his vanity, the sensuality of the intellect 
might be flattered; that his body might be gorged with 
the pleasures of sensual indulgence. The man was the 
incarnation of selfishness. To what baser end could grand 
natural qualities be prostituted? The world may well 
weep when rare gifts are thus bestowed in vain. 

J. C. Bridgman. 
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THE SPHINX. 

The sacred'river flows wi(h Iranquil siream. 
And gently sways ihe tushes by the shore 

Where on its ripples bright Ihe sunbeams gleam, 
And tazy boatmen sleeping at the oar. 

In the warm sunshine bask all day and dream. 

Girl with the pride of loneliness i( stands, 
The stony oracle forever still, — 

A queen whose kingdom is Ihe shifting sands, 
Thai drift forever round her, at the will 

Of ihe fierce scourging of the deserl winds. 

Night views the sombre face still as her own ; 
The limid breeze of evening whispers low 

About the hooded queen in awestruck tone. 
And liints the secrets that Ihose still lips know, 

Bui faithlul, keep foiever more unshown. 

Deftly Ihe moonbeams weave their langled thread, 
A warp of shadows with a woof of light. 

And vai! with filmy web the regal head, — 
Is it a sombre smile, whose sudden flight 

Relaxes those grim lips and mocks ihe dead ? 

Ah, who can read ihe sphinx's mysteries ? 
The desert sands thai form her wide domain, 

Bui number them who drained the bitter lees 
Of life, to solve its riddle, but in vain ;— 

Th' unanswered question of the centuries. 

The sacred river flows with tranquil stream, 
And gently sways the rushes as of yore, 

Where brightly still the laughing waters gleam ; 
The sphinx in silence guards her hidden lore. 

Nor wakes Ihe boatmen from their tazy dream. 

Edward Wills, Jr. 
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THE STAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE interest shown in this country over the arrival 
of Mr, Irving and Miss Terry and over the' success 
of our actors and actresses before Englisli audiences, 
reminds us of the great popularity of the theater in the 
United States, But at the same time it forces us to con- 
fess that although it is our principal means of recreation, 
the stage does not seem to exert any particular influence. 
The people go to be amused without any exact idea of 
what they expect, and come away satisfied if the acting 
was good, and the play sufficient to give the performers 
an opportunity to show their power. They have but 
little idea what the drama ought to be, and care less, so 
long as it be entertaining. The actor is the principal 
attraction. I used the singular advisedly, for in a good 
play we rarely see more than one person who can make 
any pretence of being an actor ; for such is the weakness 
of American people for "lions," that they will pay as 
much, and go as often to see such celebrated persons as 
Patti or Booth, whether they are well supported or not. 
Possibly it was on account of a similar failing in the 
Greeks, that their writers used only two or three actors 
for their tragedies, and employed the rest of the company 
as a chorus. We have copied their theatrical arrange- 
ments in having only a few actors, but lacking their artis- 
tic taste, we admit the chorus upon the stage. Thus we 
see the little tragedy that is produced, mutilated so that 
the principal character stands alone and the drama' is 
made to appear bare and scanty, like a tree shorn of its 
branches. The hard-working business men wish to for- 
get themselves and their business, to rest their already 
overtaxed brains, and the less mental exertion demanded 
of them, the better they like it. Refined and subtle plays 
such as Lear and Hamlet are always less popular than 
the more boisterous ones, like the Gladiator and the 
Fool's Revenge, which require but little effort to be under- 
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stood. But while good actors and handsome women may 
without doubt exert a certain cultivating influence, even 
though the passions these try to represent are but ill- 
appreciated, this is far from being the proper extent ot 
the power of the stage. 

The only way a people ever can be persuaded to take a 
lively interest in the drama, as an artistic production, is 
to make it speak to them of things which are in their 
minds, and have a direct personal application. It is not 
the thoughtful, studious part of the community which 
principally patronizes the theaters, but the people of 
average endowment. I am inclined to think that the 
theater-going part of our population might be taken as 
fair sample Americans; and for them to take an interest 
in the drama for itself, it must be national in its stand- 
point. Though it may not be necessary that the scene be 
laid in their own locality or in their own time, yet the 
tone should be in harmony with the present thought of 
the land. It is not the dead issues of a former age that 
the present should be stopped to consider, nor can the 
ideas which were interesting to a people under different 
institutions be properly appreciated. It is not the story 
of a foreigner which holds the hearer of a play. 



It is the representation of his own struggles, and those of 
the people about him, that makes him look on with 
bated breath and quickens the circulation of his blood. 
Even Shakespeare sounds to all but a few, as a voice from 
another land ; and not many among the audience think of 
searching out his connection with our own culture. In- 
deed, he is to-day a much greater power in the study than 
on the stage, and even there it is the particular passages, 
rather than the drama as a whole, for which he is read. 
The works produced by the present, pregnant with the 
thoughts of the age, are what the people understand,— 
works that vibrate in harmony with the nation's pulse. 
Moreover a play in one country may have an influence 
9 
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for good, which would not be at all suitable in anothi 
land, where there are other standards of morality ar 
taste. I doubt not that Sheridan's plays when they wei 
written, were in the main an influence for good, thoug 
their morality be questionable ; to-day we are obliged 1 
use the shears with considerable diligence to render the 
presentable in accordance with our modern ideas of pr 
priety. Or take the French plays of the present, thoug 
many of them are undoubtedly bad everywhere, yet 
think many will agree with me that such a play ; 
Camille, before a French audience, would exert a ben 
ficial influence: before an American or English audienc 
it brings up questions which for them have no nation 
interest, and on account of our diff"erent ideas of got 
taste, will in general do more harm than good. 

This country, deficient in all the arts, is destitute 
any dramatic literature. Our humorists have tried 
produce presentable comedies and have failed, and tl 
first American tragedy is yet to be written. All 01 
plays are by English authors or translations from tl 
French and German. Thus it is that in a land where tl 
theatrical profession is in general respected and becor 
ing more so every year, and where the people great 
patronize the play, we see the stage exercise but cor 
paratively little influence. 

There seems not to be the conditions necessary to pr 
duce a national dramatic literature. If in the annals 
histrionic art we mark the times of its greatest elevatio 
we see that they are the times when the people of tl 
land in which it flourished were most genuine : wh( 
they cared for no foreign criticism, but swayed by 01 
idea and sufficient unto themselves, developed ail the 
native resources. It was in Athens during the age 
Pericles; in England under Elizabeth, when the new di 
coveries and thrilling adventures of her mariners roust 
their imaginative faculties and patriotic zeal to tl 
highest pitch ; in Germany when the Great Elector, ar 
after him his distinguished son, made the Prussian proi 
of his name ; in France when the encyclopaedists wei 
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iking the foundations of the State, and the fires were 
ouldering which were soon to break forth and change 
; condition of the human race in Europe. We are not 
ation in the sense that the whole state is in sympathy, 
ha common religion, common traditions, and a nat- 
il predilection for a common stand-point in thought, 
ye were to think of a genuine American artist, it would 
very hard to decide exactly what he would represent. 
eat as is our trust in the future of the Republic, we 
,'e not that patriotic spirit which overshadows all else 
1 unites the people of a state into a nation. Local 
:judices, interests of party, and above all that mad 
amble for money, which draws the best material 
the land into mercantile pursuits, at present take the 
ce of a more zealous patriotism. Moreover our educa- 
n tends to make us materialistic; imagination is weak, 
en the novels of the present day are cold psychological 
sections. No lover, now, meets his Rosalind in the 
est of Arden ; but we read of matter-of-fact persons, 
o say bright things and analyze each other's characters 
i act very much as we should do, if in their position, 
ality, in these times of scientific progress and utilita- 
n ideas, monopolizes every one's attention. 
"Jot only do we lack a native dramatic literature, but 
ist of the plays which are brought out at our theaters 
mid be poor plays anywhere. Those by English 
thors, who have drawn for their material more or less 
leusively upon the French, were written either for the 
:e ot introducing a great scenic"display, or for the 
tty sayings and little conceits, which are put, indiscrim- 
itely, into the mouths of the several characters, regard- 
s of their appropriateness. Indeed, it is of frequent 
currence for the actors themselves to use their parts as 
neans of displaying their powers of repartee, and in 
ith, this cannot often be said to be an injury to the play, 
■ it is but carrying a step further the author's idea. 
lis intrusion of the personality of either author or per- 
mer must usually make impossible any consistency in 
e development of the several characters, and reduces 
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the play to a kind of minstrel show. The old English 
humorists knew better. Brilliant as is the wit displayed " 
by some of Sheridan's plays, U is always wit produced by 
the situation, and not interpolated jokes, valuable only 
for themselves. But the plays of to-day seem written 
with the end in view of working in any witty bit 01 
repartee which may be in the possession of the author. 
But bad as is this manner of writing, it is an improvement 
on the sentimentality which characterizesj much, that is 
written for the stage. Such play-wrights as Mr. Dion 
Boucicault make a capital of those sentiments which 
every one is wont to consider most sacred and to guard 
carefully from all publicity, representing them in a con- 
ventional manner without character or dignity. To see 
such cheap pathos, not only blunts the genuine feelings 
in people, but if they are moved by it, it fosters a shallow 
characterless display of emotion, which is devoid' of all 
truth. Yet be it said to the credit of American audiences, 
they usually sit through the most pathetic appeals for 
their tears with a stolid indifference truly heroic. 

The drama should be the best instrument by means ol 
which an artist may shape his ideas intoja compact and 
tangible form and present them to the people. In no 
other branch of art can there be expressed such reality. 
For the spectator it widens his extent of vision, and 
teaches sympathy for all. He is admitted into the deep- 
est secrets of human hearts, and may behold the true 
picture of a life. But in America, the_histrionic art must 
wait, along with all other art, until we learn a deeper 
national self-respect, and possess a truer culture. When 
we no longer look abroad for our standards, but are 
proud of being Americans with American characteristics, 
when the love of money, that inordinate affection which 
rules us at present, shall be made secondary to a desire 
for self-development ; then will it be possible for the 
drama to represent a truly national ideal, and then it 
must wield, once more, a powerful and noble influence. 
H. de F. Baldwin. 
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A YOUNG APOLLO. 

The rays of borrowed lighl ihat Luna lends 
Though fit for lovers' irysls and poets' dreams. 
Dare nol defy the bright sidereal gleams. 
The slemer glory, when the sun ascends 
Fraught with ihe vital virtue Phcebus sends, 
And puts to flight its masquerading beams, 
So strong, so grand, so beautiful it seems, 
The weal of fruitage on its course depends. 

Thus in my friend, — nor could I ask for more, — 
Some glimmerings of celestial fire I sought, 
No mere refiections of some looted lore. 

Signs of a targe or lesser sun I caught, 
Proof of a procrealive power that bote 
Youth's half-formed fancies, half-grown ihought. 

JI. L. Daggtll. 



A SKETCH OF FOOT BALL HISTORY. . 

FOOT BALL is certainly as old as the hills. As long 
as men or youth have had feet to kick and anything 
kickable at hand, it is to be supposed that the royal old 
game has been in existence. My friend, who is a great 
man on classic lore and, between us, something of a dig, 
tells me that the old Greeks used to inflate their bladder 
or skin and play what they called " imaxupoi;," which 
really was the essence oi our modern Rugby game. The 
Romans, too, he says, played their " harpastum," which 
meant in the original Greek, to seize, showing thai the 
Romans had advanced one step over Grecian simplicity, 
in the matter of both kicking and seizing the ball. It is 
well authenticated, too, he declares, that the- Romans first 
introduced the game into England and that the soldiers 
of Caesar and Agricola undoubtedly played their match 
games before the open-mouthed and imitative Britons." 
I repeat, however, that this is only what my musty and 
trustworthy, not to say prosy, classical friend says, and 
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like all men otherwise sedate, he has an extraordina 
imagination in the line of his special hobby. Not thai 
would prejudice you against him in this case, howevt 
for I have no doubt that what he says is true. But it 
only when sensible English began to be talked and recor 
in that good old tongue began to be kept, that I feel n 
own footing once again sure, and can rejoice in terra Jim 

Foot ball must have been pretty well established 
England by the 12th century, for a History of London 
about that period mentions " young men annually goii 
out on a certain day after dinner to play at the wi 
known game of foot ball." Later, Shrove Tuesday seei 
to have been this special day set apart every year for I 
game, and the sport must have vied even with be; 
bating as the popular amusement of the people. Shutte 
were put up, we are told, houses closed and the wh( 
population, men, women and children, flocked into t 
fields to kick the ball and indulge in a genera! scramb 
The gentry and aristocracy, of course, never really le 
themselves to what they must have considered an ulti 
plebian sport, and it was perhaps as much under tht 
influence as from any other cause, that this peculiar ci 
torn gradually died away. It was not till 1830, howevi 
that it was utterly extinct, and foot ball left entirely 
the great schools. It is curious to notice that even 
those days complaints were rife about the indiscriminal 
ness of the players and especially about the roughness 
the game. As far back as the 17th century, King Jam 
I. forbade his young son to participate, describing t 
game as " meeter for laming than making able the us« 
thereof." Harvard will have to admit that King Jam 
thus forestalled her. Truly there is nothing new und 
the sun. 

Foot ball had no visible connection with the Church 
England, so the Puritan fathers, or rather the soi 
brought the game over to be played here in their light 
and more frivolous moods. It was no doubt contemp 
raneous with the first student or students at Yale, ai 
when the college was moved to New Haven in 1717, u 
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ibtedly the first thing some young fellow did was to 
4 goals in the Gymnasium lot. At any rate there is a 
:ure of the college, executed in the earlier half of the 

century, in which are depicted a number of students 
trained attitudes and wearing tall steeple hats, play- 

at foot bail. There was probably no regular game 
ut it, but a regular scrimmage, with perhaps two 
ghly defined sides. The sport seems to have been up 
his sort of " undiflferentiated " way for a good many 
rs, until about 1840 it began to appear under a definite 
IS form as an annual contest between the Sophomores 

Freshmen. This was the origin of the familiar Ham- 
n Park Rush, a thing that ought now to be extermi- 
ed, but which as it exists is the old annual game of 
t ball with the foot ball left out and the modern rend- 

of clothes substituted for the golden opportunities 
n afforded the Sophomores of kicking Freshman shins. 

such an ignoble end has a once glorious institution 
lie. The grounds for the class foot ball struggle in 
se days were the southwest corner of the Green, 
ere the old State House could look down on the 
ody Waterloos— Waterloos for somebody they must 
'e been. It was the custom for the Freshmen to Dost 
'ritten challenge on the Lyceum door, and the Sopho- 
res were to reply on the east door of the Atheneum. 
e latter class, it seems, very often took advantage of 

greater prerogatives granted them, and perhaps 01 
ir Sophomore talent, to reply in verse, as the foUow- 

extracts from their answers will show : 

•TO OUR YOUTHFUL FRIENDS OF THE CLASS OF . 

■■Come! 
And like saciifices in Iheit Irim, 
To the fire-eyed maid of smoky war. 
All hoi and bleeding will we offer you." 



" Lei (hem come on, the base-born cr 
Each soil-slained churl — alack \ 

What gain they but a sptilten skull— 
A sod for Iheir base back 1" 
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The true Yale spirit was not wanting, it seems, evei 
those days. The spectators, among whom were mi 
ladies, who scarcely favor our modern rushes with t\ 
presence now, occupied the steps of the State House 
positions on Chapel street, and we are to suppose, 
livened the occasion with their discriminating applai 
Rules, however, or any of the modern technique, th 
were none. Ambition was centered on getting the 1 
between the opponent's goal posts, oblivious of 
science of the game or anything else. These class gar 
were continued with little interruption down to ab 
1858. At that time, after having been prohibited the 
of the college campus some years before, the studc 
were driven from the CJreen by the city authorit 
Though more or less complaint and violation of the on 
occurred, this action of the city virtually put a stop 
foot ball for a number of years. To the classes of '72 : 
■73 's due the revival of the game, and with them came 
the modern epoch, brilliant in the eyes of the enthusiai 
Yale man, but, it must be confessed, dull and prosy to 
strict historian. Two events are perhaps worthy 
notice, the first use of Hamilton Park as a foot ball fi 
in 1873, and the introduction of the Rugby rules in 1? 
Since the advent of the Rugby game, Yale's record is 
the tongue of every loyal man who discusses the mei 
of this or that player within the circle oi his few bos 
friends, or wears the blue, Thanksgiving Day. As !( 
as blood flows vigorously in youthful veins, fool bail v 
have its charms. It is indeed as old as the hills, and 1 
the hills, it will always endure. 
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We regret to be obliged to announce that the Lit. 
prize will be withheld for the present year. The Lit. 
has decided upon this course both from the small number 
of pieces competing and from their almost uniform medi- 
ocrity, no one of which it would be willing to have stand 
as a special prize essay of Yale College or as a high-water 
mark of our literary ability for this or any year. Either 
the best talents were not called forth or there are no best 
talents, something we are very unwilling to believe. The 
medal or the money that would ordinarily be given to the 
winner, the Lit. has decided to expend in placing on file 
in the reading room, Life, Le Monde Illuslre, Fliegende- 
Blatter, and such other papers as it shall see fit from time 
to time. Not that there is the remotest connection be- ■ 
tween these journals and such ideas as the Lit. may have 
upon the general subject of prize essays. Setting essays 
entirely aside, it only thinks to supply in these papers, 
perhaps, a felt college desire. If not out of place, too, in 
connection with this subject, we want to say a word to 
our contributors, upon whom we are in a sense dependent 
for our literary standard. Most in demand to us are 
original stories and sketches, though they are the most 
difficult to produce with any degree of success. Descrip- 
tions and other articles taking their interest in part from 
any peculiar relation the author may hold to his theme; 
as subject-matter, topics in the history of Yale College 
or its graduates; or any thing of real, vital interest to 
the writer when writing, ail these would be very accept- 
able. The Sophomore critiques and essays are in a 
measure inevitable. What the Lit. wants is leaven for 
the dough. i 

College journalism in America may have its disadvan- 
tages; there may be a shadowy vale here and there amid 
its blissful delights, but what shall we say of our Russian 
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brothers of the quill fraternity, if what the cablegr 
tqlls us is true. A dispatch from that benighted coun 
recently stated that twenty-two editors of college pap 
were given a holiday trip to Siberia for the Nihilii 
tendencies of their sheets. We are ignorant as to th 
specific offense — whether they were detected in the aci 
advocating a crossing to Beers' or of complaining of 
amount of work thrust on the Seniors, we are only t 
of their hurried departure from the former scene of th 
special activities. Such a vision as that makes us a! 
all contented with America. We may have our litni 
tions and necessities — doubtless we have— but thanks 
the Declaration of Independence, no Czar can step in 
complicate our one embarrassment — the financial pr 
lem. Russia would seem to be a monarchy not ei 
tempered by college journals. 

It is a notoriousfact that Junior Societies at Yale p 
sent an anomaly, a great anomaly, to the other chapt 
of their respective fraternities. Almost every Junior 
Senior has a fund of anecdote at hand to draw on relati 
to the way he shocked "a brother" by his society re 
lessness or his ignorance of fraternity matters. Withi 
discussing the peculiar conditions of these societies 
Yale or contemplating any vital change in their structi 
or numbers, it is evident that the average member f; 
very far short from appreciating the worth and powei 
the society to which he belongs. He certainly forgets 
he ever knew, that these societies are national, that tl: 
stand at the head of college fraternities, that they ; 
really a power in other leading colleges. It would h 
good thing for the chapters here, no doubt," if their me 
bers could be present in a body at some of the anm 
gatherings of the fraternities an,d see the love and eiitl 
siasm shown by old and young alike for the common sy 
pathy which brought ihem together. We fancy it woi 
open the eyes of some few Yale men who appear to val 
their societies much as they would a Freshman debati 
club or a free lunch counter. As a step in the right din 
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n the Lit. hails the late literary ".renaissance," for as 
ngs were going it was only a question of time how 
ig the general fraternities would suffer the Yale 
ipters to be a drag on the efficiency and prosperity of 
; whole. What is needed next is a proper realization 
the advantages the societies as societies do and can 
e to each member, or at least a proper regard and 
pect for the feelings of other chapters and other 
mbers, 

Phe visitof Matthew Arnold brings us the greatest of 
ng English essayists and a poet who is the peer of 
nnyson and Browning. But it is not as a poet or 
ayist that Mr. Arnold interests us most, but as one 
o has made it his life's mission, regardless of the 
pardy to his fame and prosperity as a man of let- 
s, to preach to, and in defense of, that great class 

being unable to accept the terifets of any church 
re being driven by the narrowness of the age to that 
eism from which they were as far removed in heart as 

most orthodox. To these Matthew Arnold has 
iken, and in his brilliant essays has taught that there 

1 be a religion without a creed and a faith in God, 
imited by the bounds of any sect. In doing this he 
. had to face on the one side the attacks of the Church- 
n for infidelity, on the other the scoffs and sneers of 

infidels for his faith. But he has triumphed, and 
Jay the broadening influence of his work is both felt 
1 shown within as well as without the Church. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



There is one point in the literary life of Turgeni 

that cannot be too highly magnified. I refer to his connect! 
with the memorable manifesto of February lo, 1861, wh 
serfdom was abolished forever. You need but to read one 
his simple tales of Russian life to find out how sad was t 
story of the humanity in behalf of which Turgenieff labore 
My lady passing one morning through the fields, notices tl 
one of the workmen fails to remove his cap with cheer: 
readiness. Before noon, poor Jermil is " disposed of." Trai 
portation and Siberia are his fate. Or, again, take that wc 
derful creation, the story of the deaf and dumb peasant a 
the dog — his only companion — which he was cruelly co 
pelled to drown. There is nothing remarkable in all th 
you may say. True, the themes are simple, almost rudely 
in some places. But what vivid, lasting impressions are 1 
behind! The white-stoned streets of the Holy City, I 
Kremlin with its gleaming turrets and cupolas of gold, 
silver, anfl of blue, make beautiful pictures, but they fade frc 
sight when wc hear the lamenting of the banished serfs or I 
poor disconsolate deaf-mute ever mourning his dog in I 
only syllable he ever knew. Mu-mu, rriu-mu, rings in yo 
ears! It was through little touches such as these that t 
misery, the terriblewretchedness of millions were made knoi 
as never before. Such cries of despair penetrated into t 
very Court of St. Petersburg, hitherto unmindful, and 
strange to say!— they were not left unanswered. We, tc 
have seen great acts of emancipation, you may say; ha 
passed through similar scenes. We have had our poems a 
tales of slavery and of freedom. Can we not compare ma 
of them, "Uncle Tom's Cabin," for example, with "T 
Journal of a Sportsman.'" Bui if you contrast our civilis 
tion of twenty years ago and that of Russia of the same tin 
if you compare a republic, with the most absolute of absolt 
governments, democracy with autocracy, and then consid 
what enormous differences there were in the cost of the ema 
cipation there and here, you cannot but appreciate the ma 
nitude of the work accomplished by this literary liberator. 
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A littleback from one ofthe quiet roads in Saybrook town 

there stands an old mansion, partly concealed by trees and 
surrounded by grounds of geperous front and depth, which 
any passer-by will tell you is the old Stafford place. It is 
deserted now. When I saw it, the weeds and wild flowers 
grew rank and tall along the paths and pavements; the old- 
time box hedges were doing their best by their caprices to 
mar the geometrical exactness of their planter's design; 
the birds twittered undisturbed among the branches over- 
head ; beyond, the unpruned apple trees had long been 
left to a slow decline ; but still the apples, faithful to the sum- 
mons of spring, had again made their appearance, and the 
warm, sweet odor of their too early ripeness and decay was 
borne through the garden, even to the street. A half-sad 
peace brooded over the whole place, and the dreamy hum of 
the summer air. There was small likeness between this spot 
and that, last seen two months before, animated by the crowds 
and excitement of Commencement Day. The one was the 
place where the Yale College of 1710 had stood. The other 
was the campus of to-day — the campus of one hundred and 
seventy classes. To wonder idly what the college would be 
now, had it been left at Saybrook, is a pleasant though useless 
occupation — useless like every other "what might have been." 
Down across the fields, a quarter of a mile away, the blue 
waters of the South Cove are sparkling in the sun ; over to 
the side, the broad waters of the Connecticut flow to greet the 
waves of the Sound ; while behind one is many a wide and 
level field. In view of the scene, 1 think that the Reverend 
Thomas Buckingham, Saybrook representative on the first 
board of trustees, must be called also the first patron — prob- 
ably unconscious — of our athletics. Surely, by afterwards 
banishing the college from the superior advantages of his 
parish, the Fates showed an intention unpropitious towards 
our manifold athletic ventures. The old Saybrook divine has 
long slept in the burying ground next to the former site of 
the college. There, too, the scattered regiments of grave- 
stones point out the family gatherings of the dead of two 
centuries. Lynde, Hart, Blague, Sheffield, these are the 
names that have been most often chiselled; these were the 
families whose sons would have been found in every class; 
whose daughters — alas! what belles they might have been! 
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But these things were not destined for fulfillment! 
night Yale College was placed in a wagon and was started 
for a new home. It reached here, poorer by one or two hi 
dred books. The men of Saybrook gave themselves that s 
isfaction for the loss of the college. And then the old tO' 
settled down into the country qniet and genuine culti 
which still belong to it, and has never been troubled since 
rushes, or bonfires, or tailors' establishments. 

Just now the patronizing cicerone to letters seems 

be everywhere exerting himself to conceal the imbecility 
fiction and make it to some extent a marketable commodi 
But while one critic apologizes for this or that fatuous ht 
or heroine, and another tries in his choicest phraseology 
justify the improbable incidents and hide the poor diction 
a favorite " realist " the most indifferent reader of nov 
cannot fail to observe with regret the marked want of tri 
to life which often makes the books of our best story telli 
utterly tame and weak. Since' realism has become so fai 
ionable in theory among writers, it would seem that it mi 
sometime occur to them to look more carefuUv into nati 
manners and traits, and represent something of the infin 
richness of national character as it is. The novelist has ] 
to step out of our would-be elevated circles — to go to t 
wayside, it may be, or into the country and select persona^ 
not artificially refined and embossed. How varied and 1 
mantic the drama daily enacted among our industrial a 
commercial classes! The same pithy humor and subtle pi 
losophy, the same passionate love and hatred, rejoicing a 
sorrowing, reside in our farm-houses, and shops, and bu 
thoroughfares of to-day as have supplied the greatest Engli 
and French romancers with their most fertile resources. Tl 
much work has formerly been done in this direction I do r 
ignore, but at present authors are mercenary and vain ; gree^ 
for cheaply earned fame and early returns. Every device ll 
is momentarily attractive is sure to be worked to the full e 
tent of its possibilities. There is a captivating shimmer 
gentry and jewels that wear away winters of ennui in t 
cities, and spend the summers abroad, or at fashionable resoi 
at home; and again, we find writers constantly choosing 
make their mental mediocrity more conspicuous by a ma 
querade of foreign names and titles. There is an easi 
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wrought magic about the English lord in the United States; 
and he makes excellent hammock food when served up with 
some three hundred pages of inane conventionalisms. There 
is also an occasional effort to reanimate the past, for which 
the prevaling ignorance of antiquity is thought to be a sufR- 
cieni excuse, but generally a writer is less acceptable in 
tnediseval and archaic garb than when writing of something 
intelligible both to himself and his readers, and of course the 
manifest tendency of al! this is to denationalize the novel. 

" In what respects would you alter your actions should 

you go over the course again ?" This query stood forth from 
the list of "statistic questions," and seemed to stare at me 
with dogged persistence. And as I stopped to consider, I 
found myself running back over the many incidents and acci- 
dents of college life, and — strangely enough — involuntarily 
kept dwelling on the little things, those said and done almost 
without thought. These now assumed huge proportions, 
were the all important, were the turning points of what re- 
sulted in failure or success, while those things which once 
appeared momentous, now struck meas insignificant, scarcely 
worthy of attention. Who has not feU this unpleasant con- 
clusion forced upon him ! Who has not had these little things 
come trooping wildly through his brain, haunt him, taunt him 
and almost madden him as they seemed to dance about in 
fiendish glee! And so it happens that retrospection is never 
pleasing, since it is never satisfying. I say never, for no mat- 
ter how free from gloom our lives may be, no matter how 
seldom our imaginations conjure up disagreeable shapes, still 
the almost innumerable number of insignificant things in 
every life are recombined, sooner or later, into powerful fac- 
tors. Consequently, satisfaction begins to seem like a kind of 
conceit of fools or a whim of fancy of the mad. Besides is it 
not an advantage to be dissatisfied? Is it not too early satis- 
faction, if noruial creatures possess it, coincident with stag- 
nation, with death of hopes, of strivings, of rightful ambitions ? 
If so, do not insignificant things play a great part in our inner 
life? How can you wonder, then, that I gave such promi- 
nence to them when I answered the question? 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
The University Lacrosse Team. 

Not even the worst croakers can deny that Lacrosse now 
holds a permanent piace in Yale athletics. Determined per- 
severance and wise management have put Lacrosse upon a 
firm footing. The team for this season was chosen October 
2Sth, as follows: 

Goal. 

Frederick Connell, '84, 

Point. 

E. P. Cottle, '84. 

Cover Point. 

G. W. Mallon, '85, Capi. 

C. L. Way, "85, H. C. McDowell, '84, F. M. Barbour, '85. 

Attack Field. 
S. M.Colgate, '85, S. P. Spencer, "84, F. 0. Ayres, '84. 

J. McHenry, '85, F. A. Meacham, "87. 

Substitntes: P. B. Hubbard, '85; H. L. Mitchell, '85, S. S. S. 

The Fall Athletic Games. 



The fall meeting of the Athletic Association was held on 
Saturday, Oct. zytli. Only one record was broken, that of 
throwing the hammer. The tug of war was won by '85. 
Brooks, '8s, gave Colt, '85,- and Odell, '86, a five yards handi- 
cap in the hundred yard dash ; it was won by Colt, '85, in 10^ 
sec. Ferris, '86, F. R. Smith, '86, and Meredith, '85 S., entered 
for the half mile run. The result was a victory for Smith; 
time, 2.13J4. The mile run was won by Bond, '86 S. in 5.13)^; 
Pardee, '85, and Pettee, '87, started. In the 220 yards dash. 
Brooks, '85, gave Odell, '86, a handicap of twelve yards; 
Odell won in 24 sec; Meredith, '85 S. defeated Smith, '85, in 
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9 min. agj^ sec. In throwing the hammer, Coxe, '87, scored 
78 ft. 6 in. The best previous Yale record was 71 ft. Briggs, 
'85, won io putting the shot with 33 ft. 11 in.; Ferris, '85, 
Ellis, '85 and Smith, '86, started for the quarter-mile run; 
Ellis made best time, 58^ ; Robbins, '86, beat Ludington, '87, 
by a running high jump of 5 ft. \% in; Ludington, '87, made 
a running broad jump of 15 feet, 2% in. An impromptu 
hurdle race was won by Robbins, '86, in '21^ sec. The offi- 
cers were: referee, R. W. Hamill, '84; judges, N. G. Williams, 
■84; H. T. Shelton, '84; P. E. Jenks, '84; timers, H. A. Wor- 
cester, '84; C, W. Copcland, '84; starter, A. C. Thomson, '85. 

'87 vs. Williston. 
The freshmen defeated the Williston eleven on Saturday, 
Nov. 3d, by a score of three goals and four touchdowns to 
two safety touchdowns. 

Yale vs. Rutgers. 
Since Princeton has defeated Rutgers by eight goals and 
one touchdown lo nothing, this game afforded an opportunity 
of judging somewhat the strength of our eleven. The result 
was a victory for Yale with a score of fourteen goals and six 
touchdowns to seven safety touchdowns. 

Yale vs. Columbia. 

About 300 people assembled at the polo grounds on Satur- 
day. A good crowd of Columbia men cheered at every op- 
portunity for their college. The playing on both sides was 
fair, Yale still showing a bad habit of fumbling the ball, but 
the kicking was good and the game was essentially a kicking 
game. At no lime was the ball within Yale's 25 yards line, 
except at the times of the long kick-offs by Morgan, who did 
by far the best playing for Columbia. Yale, in the absence of 
Tompkins, was captained by Twombly. It was three o'clock 
before Morgan of the Columbia team kicked off. The ball 
was immediately secured by Yale, and was at once sent back 
near Columbia's goal by a long kick of Terry's, and Peters 
secured the first touchdown in less than three minutes, from 
which Terry kicked the first goal. The ball was then kicked 
out by a long kick of Morgan's, but Vale followed the ball so 
closely that Columbia was forced to make her first safety, and 
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very soon after secured a goal from the field. The next k 
off was followed by a bad fumbling of the ball, but Faru 
finally secured it, and by a good run placed it back of the li 
The ball was punted out to Twombly, who held it for Te 
to kick the third goal. Good runs by Terry and Farwell 
cured touchdowns, from each of which Terry succeeded 
making a goal. The ball was again kicked off way into Y 
ground, but soon returned and Terry secured a goal from 
field. The effort of Columbia to brace was now evident, 
Peters secured the ball and carried it over the line and Te 
secured the seventh goal. The ball was so quickly retun 
after the next kick off that Morgan was forced to make 
second safety tor Columbia. Just as the referee called li 
Williams made a touchdown, which left the score at end 
the ist half, 5 goals from touchdowns, 2 goals from the fi 
and I touchdown to 2 safeties. 

In the second half of Che game Yale had the wind agai 
her. The kick off was made by Terry. After Columbia 
turned the ball it was passed to Terry, who by a long 1 
made a touchdown. The try-at-goal, however, was unsucci 
ful. The kick-off by Morgan was returned with so mi 
interest that Columbia was forced to make her third safi 
Yale crowded the ball within the iwenty-five yards line, ; 
Tetry secured a goat from the field. The ninth goal was m 
from a touchdown secured by a good run of Peters'. Farw 
furnished the opportunity for the tenth goal, and despite 
exhortation of the Columbia captain to his men not to all 
Yale another point, Peters made a touchdown and 
eleventh goal was kicked. ^The twelfth goal was made fr 
the field. Farwell then placed the ball back of Columb 
line and the thirteenth goal was kicked. The fourteenth g 
was made from a touchdown of McCrury's, and the fiftee 
from a touchdown which Twombly made by a fine dodg 
run. The playing of Yale was at times reckless, they fai 
to drop on the ball, and often fumbled. The kicking wasg< 
and in places the playing brilliant. Morgan did most of 
work for Columbia, and Terry, Peters, Farwell and Twom 
did the best on the Yale team. The game was refereed by '. 
Kletzsch, captain of the Stevens Institute team. Mr. Dowl 
judged for Columbia and Mr. Jenks for Yale. 

The Yale team was composed as follows: Rushers, Cut 
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McCrury, Cowles, Farwell, Bertron, Peters and Williams; 
quarter-back, Twombly; half-backs, Dennen and Terry; back, 
Robinson. 

University Club. 

At a meeting of the governing board of the University Club, 
held Wednesday, Nov. 7th, the following motions were carried : 

That no resignation shall lake effeel uniil ihe same shall have been handed 
in 10 the house commiitee in writing and accepted by them, nor until ihe 
dues of such member for the current term shall have been paid. 

That Mr. Farnam, the president, and Mi. Catherwood be appointed a com- 
mittee of three to form house lutes which should be linal. and also to exam- 
Ipe the constitution and by-laws and report such changes, if any, as they may 
deem advisable and prepare a catalogue subject to the approval of governing 

That no graduate members be admitted to this club after July isl. "84, ex- 
cept upon election as provided by constitution, 
. That the secretary and treasurer should be two distinct offices. 

That the president ex-officio, Mr. Farnam and Mr. Townsend be a financial 
committee lo examine the treasurer's accounts of Use year to make from 
them an estimate of the expenses ot the current year and make a report of 
the financial condition of the club, jind that the treasurer shall report once a 
term to the auditing committee, and that the time of this report shall be the 
last week of each college term. 

That a vole of thanks be tendered to Mr. Catherwood for his present of a 
clock to the club and also that a vote of thanks be tendered to the Rrcotd 
board for their kindness in placing their exchanges on file in the club read- 
ing room. 

Mr. Henry S. Brooks, '85, was elected treasurer. 

S. S. S. Freshman Class Elections 
At a meeting of the freshman olass of the Scientific School, 
class officers were elected as follows. President, Samuel E. 
Oakes; Vice President, William B. Hickox; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Haine S. Leonard. 

Gamma Nu Elections. 
The society have elected the following officers: President, 
William L. Phelps; Vice President, Thomas Penny; Secre- 
tary, Arthur Perkins; Vice Secretary, Wilson Brooks; Treas- 
urer, Frederic R. Whittlesey; Censor, William A. Setchell; 
Executive Committee, Thomas Penny, Robert Maxwell, 
Howard C. Tracy. 
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We have to record the death of Yew Fun Tan, of the cl; 
of '83, at Colebrook, Conn,, on Tuesday, Nov. 13th; also 
Fred William Kellogg, '83, of Red Wing, Minn., at N 
Haven, on Monday, Nov. 19th. 



Items. 
Prof C. F. Johnson, Yale, '55, is at the head of the Engl 

Department in Trinity College. Sixty freshmen h.' 

joined the Y. M, C. A. of the college. Edward A. Geor 

'85, and Ernest H. Hunter, '85, have received elections 

J. K. E. Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of England, visil 

the college and addressed the students Oct. j6th. Lou 

won the tennis racket in the senior class tournament.— 
Jonathan Barnes, John H. Booth, Charles E. Cushing, Wal 
F. Frear, and Philip P. Hubbard, all of '85, have receiv 

elections to Psi U. At a recent meeting of the alumni 

Western Massachusetts, President Porter defended Greek a 
Prof Richards athletics. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Tki Poems Bf Fridirick LBikir. New York: While. Slokes & Allen. Pi 
ti.oo. For sale by Judd. 

In the absence of a distinclive poet of vers He saeiiU publishers musi ol 
find it advisable 10 rehabilitate lyrics that wear so well as do those of Fi 
erick Locker ; and it is, alas ! a notorious fact that for the reviewer, al le 
republished poetry has of late radiated far more enjoymeDl ihan the ut 
ances of the bards of lo-day. It would, at present, be extremely difficul 
point to any poel, either at home or abroad, who draws to any considers 
degree upon the material which social affairs, afford. 

We now have the club, the ball room, and Ihe Iheatre-going life — the 
of enihusiaslic seeking after amusement and pleasure, but. despite all 
fanciful suggesiiveness of present modes of pastime, the American life 
elegant ease can boast of no such representative as the Dobson, the Praed 
the Lacker of social England, Bret Harle has often sketched the cri 
western character in a verse which does ample justice 10 its most interest 
phases ; and Dr. Holmes, with a pleasing i 
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saicasm, humor and pathos, has analyzed the typical Yankee of the New 
England village, fifty years ago, to the admiration of everyone ; but that the 
impulsive vrit of the former, by no means as yet loo highly refined, or Ihe- 
acule irony of the latter could be easily adjusted to perform (he r^/<r of jest- 
ing for the fashionable, recreating denizens of a metropolis is highly improb- 
able. 

The ability to do this is Locker's peculiar charm. He is not, perhaps, 
gifted with the imaginative grace, nor yet with that " grandeur of sadness " 
which are generally thought to reveal the poet, but in the rich and sportive 
fancy which this feature of poelry demands, he is certainty not deficient, Ue 
delights to saunter down Piccadilly, and sing gleefully of the ups and downs 
of iia animate panorama, or even, perchance, to stroll along St. James's Street, 
or Pail Mall, with many a sly allusion and piquant thrust for the archly 
"discreet damsels" and "crops of dandies" that '"bud and bloom." Or 
again he muses on "My Mistress's Bools" and dreams over "My Lad.v's Glove," 
He revels most in a promenade in the open air where bustling aclivily fur- 
nishes the most varied and shifting pictures : and withal it is for the joys of 
Vanity Fair that our poet confesses his overpowering weakness. 

If we mistake not, a high niche in the temple of literary fame awaits the 
rhymer who shall glean in an American city as Lacker has in London. The 
appearance of this edition is very attractive. 

Thi SVisdom 0/ Coilki. By John Stuart Blackie. New York : Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 

In a lengthy introductory essay on Goethe's character the many questions 
concerning his life as a man are ably discussed ; some are blamed; others 
praised. Upon not a few a new light is cast. There is no mantle of charity 
—yet did Goethe need that 7 — thrown about some of the questionable details 
of bis long life, but there is a masterly array of evidenoe which nearly con- 
vinces us thai a change is almost sure to occur in the popular opinion of 
Germany's greatest mind. We sa)( popular, for the critics — save a few of the 
English — are unanimous now in declaring with Napoleon " Vaild uu honime" 
in private as well as literary life. However much the critics speak against 
the social life of the great German poet-thinker concerning his wisdom and 
genius, there always will be but one opinion. Professor Blackie believes, 
and rightly, we think, thai in the present age there is no name whose utter- 
ances have a belter chance to be generally accepted, whose words are better 
menial tonic. Accordingly we have selections from bis numerous works, 
nearly all specially translated for the volume before us. These excerpta are 
arranged in convenient groups ; e. g, " Life, Character and Morals," "Reli- 
gion," " Politics." "Nature." ■"Art." "Women," etc., and at the end o( the 
volume there is a list of citations with references to the texts. Of course, it 
was an impossibility to give extracts from all the woiks. noi was that to be 
desired, for it might have interfered with the admiiable unity of the present 
book, but it seems to us that many passages full of the keenest wisdom 
ought certainly to be added. For instance. Faust is quoted from only tive 
times in all, and but one of this number is from the play proper, which 
might well be termed the crystallization of Goethe's wisdom. Nothing, for 
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example, would have been more appropilale, under "Religion" than 
passage from scene XVI often wrongly teimed "Goethe's Creed," concer 
which Mr. Lewes has said : " Grander, deeper, holier Ihoughls are not t 
found in poeiry." The Second Part of Faust is not even referred to. 
sions such as these, however, although (o be regretted, do not seriously a 
the high aint or the excellent character of the work. - 



The complaint in- (he preface of this work [hal the study of Ihe Virj 
people has been neglected is undoubtedly well founded. It is natura 
course, for a section to give preference lo its own ancestors ; but for a 
understanding of our peculiar institutions and the underlying curler 
their principles, it is necessary to give every inlluence its weight in the 
ance of history. Even if the descendants of the good Puritans have not 1 
over-zealous in tracing the influence of their own ancestry, they Si 
have not been eager to give justice to the study ol that slate and pe 
which first declared that ."all men were created equal." And those 
have studied history in the east have often had occasion to remark upoi 
small recognition allotted to southern influence in our development. 

"To Itace the origin and development of Virginia society Ihrougl: 
various phases until it assumed Ihe aspect which it presents in the ninele 
century," has been the object of this book ; and as the success of a I: 
requires a purpose and the fulfilling of that purpose, this one is succes 
The bibliography and original sources to which Mr. Cooke has had aci 
have given him splendid opportunities for historic accuracy ; and an ii 
inalive style added to this has given everything the interest of an enter 
ing slory. Mr. Cooke has departed from the results arrived at by the ic 
clastic crilics who have seen fit to discredit many of the early colonial stoi 
notably in the case of captain John Smith, whose adventures he in a ( 
measure proves credible and whose character he defends. Bui it is foitu 
that the author did not give at length the history of modern Virginia, 
few of his statements require the perspective of years before iheir accu 
could be allowed. This volume, based as it is upon the best authorities 
certainly be valuable lo all students of history. 

Mircidis and Later Lyrics. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: Hougl 

Mifflin & Co, For sale by Peck. Price, |i.25. 

We have nothing but praise for this beautiful little volume, one ha 
which is taken up by the tragedy "Mercedes," a prose poem, the seer 
which is laid in sunny Andalusia, during the French invasions in iSia 
is a powerfully (old drama founded on one of those stirring incident 
which the Peninsular camp.iign was so full, but in and over all we hi 
tale of love, of passion and, then,— of death. The plot is interesting 
characterization excellent, the dramatic action vivid and sustained. 

In the lyrics, Mr. Aldrich displays in a high degree the faculty, ra 
these days, of epigrammatic brilliancy, poetic concen(ralioil, if we ma 
allowed the use of the expression. There are delightful liltle bits of deli 
graceful humor or pleasing fancy on every page. The epilogue — At 
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score— 15 very tender and very pretty. The fact is 10 be legretted thai the 
fields of Spanish lileralure, So rich in materials 'for (he poet, have not been 
more touched. Mt. Aldrich shows us here that he feels the spirit of the 
people ; it is to be hoped that he will interpret more for us. 

Modem French Readin^f. Edited by William I. Knapp, Street Professor of 
Modern Languages in YaleCollege. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. Price 
$1.50. For sale by Judd. 

The flattering recognition which Professor Knapp's previous modern lan- 
guage text books have brought him nil) assuredly lose nothing through this 
tastefully published volume. It ts wholly original In presenting the living 
French of to-day for classroom use, and. in the words of the preface, "fur- 
nishing the student with progressive materials for becoming acquainted with 
the current language ol France under the influences that are giving it a new 
phase of development. To that end Ihe seleclions have been made with ref- 
erence to style and vocabulary, rather than to ihe history of the literature, 
so as to enable the reader to acquire experience in popular, social, every-day 
terms and idioms." 

American CoUigt PratemiHes : A Ducriptive Amtlyiis of the Society System in 

lie Colleges 0/ the Untied Stales, with a detailed account of each Fraternity. 

By William Raimond Baird. Second Revised Edition. New York : Frank 

Williams. 

In this edition the entire work has undergone careful revision. Its novel 
peculiarity is a further elaboration of the discussion in defence of American 
College Fraternities, in which the author opposes the view of ex-president 
E. E. White, of Purdue University, and Messrs. H. L. Kellogg and E. E 
Aiken. Statistics have been tabulated anew in such a form as to make the 
book very convenient for reference. It should occupy a place in the library 
of every fraternity man. 



Purgalnry and Pariu/isi. Trinslited by the Rev. Henry Francia Gary, M.A., from the 

Dneiaal ol Daaie Alighierl and Ulustisted with Ibe Deafans of M. Guslave Vori. New 

Edition. Willi Critical aad EtpUnalory Notes. New YaiV, London and Paris: Cassell 

& Co., Llmiied. Price f6.«>. For sab by Jfidd. 
yuditk: A CkrcniiU a/ Old Virginia. Bv Marlon Harland. Illustnied. Philadelphia: 

Our Continent Publishini; Co. New York: Fords. Howard & Hulberl. Price ti.;o. 

For sale by Judd, 
A Great Triaan: A Stiryn/ikt War <,/ Inditindenci. By Mary A. M. Happus, New 

York: Macntlllaa&Co. Price ti.oo. For sale by Judd. 
Arim, lit Libyan : An Idyls/ the Prlntilive Churck. New Voik ; D. Appletoa & Co. 
Tkt Eneliih Crammar b/ William CciMi, carefully revised and annouted by AKred 

Ayreg. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
GrtyHavk: Life and AdvtniHrit among the Red Indii^ni. Edited by Ismes Macaulay, 

A.U., M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Llppincottlit Co. Price $1,50. Par sale by Judd. 

By 
, - - ,- ■. UppincoUSCo. Friced.so. 

For sale by Judd. 
Laura: An American Girl, Ry Eliisbelb E, Ersns. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

Co. Price |i.s=. Kotsaleby-Judd. 
Fillcltat; A Romanct. By Felli Daho. From Ihe German of Mary J, Siffoid. New 

York : WIIliaDl S. Gottsberger. For sale by Judd. 
'■Her Seeondi Pari." EnglUK ai ike iitfokt : tr.ajtst In Sober EarHist. With en inlro- 

duclion by James Mlllington. New Yurk : G. P. Pulnama Sons. For sale by Judd. 
Tke Oftter Bfienri. lievi York: White, Siokes & Allen, Price 30 cents. For sale 

n Peo/le. By James H. Canfield. New York: Society 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Our western exchanges ate an odd sel, very odd. Wilh their lofiy na 
such as Volatile. Argonaut, and Occidinl. and their soft shades of cru 
Strawberry, Etruscan red. and mildewed peach, [hey make a marked con 
to our eastern papers. Bui not in this alone does their oddiiy lie, but 
in their contents. There is a certain pungent originality about them w 
startles white it fascinates. Evidently in sympathy with the modern Fri 
school, the realistic, they even outstrip their models. Strength is preferre 
grace in expression and certainly they attain a telling forcibieness. Of 
school the Berkileyan, staggering under the motto, " Weslwaid the couri 
empire takes its way," is the best example, and we will quote a bit or in 
show by contrast how effete and distanced we of the East are. Mark 
sweet purity of the inspiration which the lovely month of October 
called forth : 

OCTOBER. 

O ! lovely month thou com'st again 

With plenteous showers of welcome rain. 

With welcome rain to lay the dust 

O'er which I've torn my hair and cussed. 

Ah I now can 1 with air benign 

For two weeks wear the five cent shine 

And on ray cuffs no more will get 

A dingy rim of dirt and sweat. 

By deftly turning Ihem I can 

Outwit my Chinese laundry man. 

My collar, too. which oft I've felt 

In yellow wrinkles round me melt, 

Will stand erect, nor resent to say : 

" l"m getting old, I'm growing gray." 

O blissful thought ! October dear. 

You yank the bun of all the year ! 

How deep too must advice sink into the mind of the reader when woi 
with such eloquence as this: "When you see a lyndictive man, do 
disturb him. Let him root over your private alfairs with his canktred ion; 
Let him dip his poisoned pen into a well of bigotry, prejudice and pervers 
Let htm goad his relentless hate to madness and let him writhe out 
malice to his heart's content. Smile serenely and pass him by. H< 
only a crawling reptile stinging himself to death. Let him fester in ms 
nance -ind go down to a gangrened grave." With what a subtle and c 
cate force is the habit and evil of drinking conveyed in these lines : 
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"A aultry clime, 
A half a dime. 
A student's ihirsiy tEiroai. 

A hotter clime 

Will scoop in time 

A played-out wliiskey bloat." 

And could anything exceed the realistic power and truth of this gem ; 

ODE TO A PAIR OF PANTS. 
The spots of grease ! The spots of grease 1 

Whete gravy drippings lodgment made. 
Where fell the pork on its release, 

Wherfe butter, soup, and coffee stayed. 

Eternal duit adorns them yet: 

I'll never gel them clean, you bel, 
Therefore I will donate ihem to charily. 

We have quoted these from no spirit of emulation, for surrounded as we are 
by the repressing influences of civilization, such whisperings of originality 
are early crushed, but to show what man can do when unfelleied by the 
bonds of society and good taste. 

We clip the following : 

A REMINISCENCE. 

On a summer's day, a shady nook 

Under a murmuring tree. 
And far away from the fretful world, 

Is a paradise for me. 

And a modern diyad by, to read 

Id a voice so dreamy and sweet, 
Some quaint old legend of times gone by. 

As I listlessly lie at her feel. 

And when, in the gathering shadows dim, 

I build my castles in Spain, 
And think of the days that now ate gone, 
I would it were summer again. 

Argn. 
Also this as a hint : 

THE SENIOR. 

I watch him pass along the walks. 

And tremble al his stare ; 
I mark the cane be proudly swings. 

And his distingue air. 
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I wonder at ihe awful calm 
In which he smokes his pipe : 

In almost eveiy living thing 
He is my prototype, 

Wi;h features lonf, and lips compressed 

Adown the chapel aisle 
He moves in silent majesty, 

A synonym for style ; 
And if I watch as many do, 

They say that I erewhile 
Will see his whiskers gently twitch,— 

Will see a Senior smile. 

I wonder whether I shall reach 

The height from which he frowns, — 
The wonder and the majesty 

Of all our college towns. 
In adoration and in awe 

I run my daily race, 
And strive with earnest steps to climh 

To that exalted place. 



1 
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COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS. 

THE day of graduation is accepted as the great di- 
verging point in the life of the college man. In the 
earlier years of the course he may have thought little of 
any subsequent pursuit. Then the demauds of the hour 
were too exacting, and tastes and opportunities too vague 
to admit of the choice of an occupation for life. But 
sooner or later the time will come when mental question- 
ings of this kind can no longer be held in abeyance, and 
the specific, "WhatshalLl do on quitting the halls of learn- 
ing ?" must be met and answered. On the one hand there 
are the many well-worn professions, of which theology, 
law, medicine, and journalism have hitherto claimed the 
largest proportion of the graduates from our colleges 
and higher schools. On the other hand are the various 
manufacturing and commercial industries, which, al- 
though at present less inviting to the college-bred are 
more typical of the world at large. 

It has long been the popular notion among aspirants for 
university degrees, that no calling is becoming to the edu- 
cated man which reduces him to the level of the ordinary. 
VOL. XLIX. 18 
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philistine work-a-day world. Four years of liberal sti 
have scarcely prepared him to engage in the modest ; 
dull routine of business, where little more than the te 
nical art of methods and accounts, and a low order 
intelligence for the best of a bargain are involved. Hi 
now no creature of mere vulgar, common clay ; for, ir 
much as his spirit has been touched with a vital sp 
from the altar of knowledge, his mind is capable of fi 
issues than before. Hence he must mount up higher tl 
the masses; minister to higher social needs than 
majority of his tellowmen ; and perhaps improve 
world a little. In fine, your collegian is no longer mor 
but changed by some subtle alchemy of books and 
espionage of instructors from the callow youth of f 
paratory days to a most remarkable being of a " spe< 
divine." To find a calling in full harmony with his r 
existence, he naturally turns to a profession, for hen 
he thinks, lies the secret of wealth and all distinction, : 
only awakes from his day-dreams, too late to rcconsi' 
the choice. Frequently the influence of friends, who 
ambitious for his success, but misjudge his real ability 
more at fault than the judgment of the student hims 
The idea of winning professional rank through 
medium of high intellectual attainments is indeed vi 
plausible and tempting, and few young men enter colle 
whose parents do not hope to see them sooner or la 
occupying enviable positions in the pulpit, or at the t 
or in some other leading situation, no less diflicult 
access. It is well known that of all the professions 1 
attracts by far the greater number of Yale men to-d 
But facts are by no means far to seek which show tha' 
is almost impossible tor a young lawyer to maintain h 
self, however brilliant his abilities may be, without g{ 
antecedents ; and the chances of reaching anything I 
legal prominence are, at the best, extremely doubt 
In theology and medicine the strife is much the sati 
there is no new profession. Many there are, doubtli 
who have the funds necessary to enable them to laboi 
unproductive fields long after leaving college, witl 
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promise of fortune at middle age. Others may be rapidly 
advanced by the professional influence at their command. 
But most men need an avocation which is at the same 
time lucrative and progressive, and for such, it seems to 
me, there are far-reaching possibilities in the growing 
enterprise of our large mercantile centres. The fact that 
increasing numbers of Yale men are now pursuing well- 
defined and successful business careers is the strongest 
evidence in proof of this. Whereas many are languish- 
ing without employment in the professions, scarcely a 
single instance can be cited in which a graduate lias failed 
of immediate success in business. In view of this, pro- 
fessors and alumni are often enthusiastic in recommending 
business to under-graduates who are meditating a more 
intellectual pursuit. 

The wisdom of such a course becomes still more evident 
when the many aspects of a life of commercial activity are 
duly considered. There was a time long past, when the 
tradesman so-called, was held in disrepute, as one of the 
menial elements of society ; when people even in this 
country, where men of all classes have always stood 
so nearly on a fooling of equality, regarded him with dis- 
trust, as a kind of adventurer — a parasite on the body 
corporate. How different the state of the merchant of 
to-day! It is scarcely too much to say that his social 
relations with the world outside are now of the most 
agreeable that exist between men and men. Viewed from 
a material standpoint, he is supreme — the moneyed prince 
of our times. Where in public life do we hear of more 
eminent and influential men than those who have shown 
tact and ability in the acquisition of wealth in a commer- 
cial way. In politics, there is an imperative demand lor 
men who are competent to deal with the economic ques- 
tions of the day ; whose material interests are identical 
with those of the people ; and who are therefore largely 
qualified to adjust legislation to expanding industries. 
To meet this requirement, many business men have 
been called upon to act as law-makers, and serve in other 
positions of honor within the public gift. 
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Thus it is that the higher culture of the college 
become a great advantage to the business man, and 
attitude toward education is consequently more favora 
at present than ever before. There are now few tra 
of the old-time opinion that much learning unfits ■ 
for the rudimental duties of a salesman, clerk or ageni 
whatever department. On the contrary, Broadway n 
chants who have been close observers of college gradu; 
affirm that they are more systematic in all little mattt 
more accurate in their knowledge of men and thin 
and more efficient in every respect than the less liben 
trained. 

The tendencies here at Yale are. on the whole, cal 
lated to strengthen men in those positive moral quali 
which are the essential factors in successful business 1 
Then, too, the democratic spirit of our enthusiasm ; 
perfect system in athletic, literary, and social organ 
tions ; the constant attrition of mind and mind, with 
as well as within the classroom — all indicate that 
academic of to-day has little in common with the tl 
blooded ascetic of the campus fifty years ago, notw 
standing our proverbial conservatism. The studen: 
now less remote from the activity of outer life than fo 
criy, and less in advance of its refinement and culti 
Thes ooner he ceases to establish his ideals above it, 
measure what he is to do hereafter by his aspirati( 
rather than by what he has accomplished in the past, 
more assured will be his success. 
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(A Legend of Madrid.) 

A hundred tapers lil the vaulted room 
Where the fair Inez lay robed for the tomb, 
And the grim porliesa silence kept the door. 
To ope for song and laughter nevermore. 
The muffled echoes of the watchman's feel 
Sounded in measured cadence from the street ; 
Anon his voice pitched in a hoarse "All's well." 
Answering the hooting owl, unheeded fell, 
Nor broke the sleeper's rest who oft erewhile, 
Was wont to hear the challenge with a smile. 

Beside her stood the artist all alone. 
Unheedful of the mournful night wind's moan, 
That genllj through the latticed casement stole. 
Like the last requiem for a parted soul, 
And voiced a grief that lay too deep for tears, 
A love that scorned the manacle of ^ears. 

Long, long the living stood beside the dead, 
Careless as she of the long hours thar fled : 
His tearless eyes light with a fevered light, 
Deep in their sockets burned unnatural bright. 
While jealously he watched the warm tight fall 
In golden radiance on the broidered pall. 
Kissing the silent lips, and brow, and hair. 
As though il loved to linger gently there, 
And with its soft caresses strove in vain 
To woo the maiden back to life again. 

From this dull apathy the artUi woke : 
No sob or voice the breathless silence broke. 
The fire that sparkled in his hopeless eye. 
Blazed for a single moment bright and high, 
Then sank again, its fierce unnatural glare 
Quenched in an icy flood of cold despair. 
Pencil in hand, his canvas near he brought, — 
With reverent fingers at his picture wrought, 
And slowly, line by line, the long night. through, 
Like an unfolding flower the ^ir face grew 
Till Inez lived,— with laughter as of old 
Mocking her other self so still and cold. 
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The tippling lights grew faint and, one by one, 
Flared and went out, each as its work was done. 
Inez slept on 4tid by her side, at last 
Het lover sat in silence wiapped, as fast. 
Forth from the casement at the fiush of morn 
The drowsy watchman saw a shadow borne, 
Grow indistinct and slowly fade away. 
Dim in the rising mists of early day. 
" It is a wraith " he said, and counted o'er 
Full twenty arts on the beads he wore. 

'Tis many a long day since the artist kept 
His lonely vigil where fair Inez slept : 
Yet oft his wand'ring spirit comes again. 
Like some lone pilgrim to a sacied fane ; 
And oft the watchman sees, when mom is nigh, 
A shadow Boating from the window by ; 
And circled by some dim mysterious spell 
Crosses himself the while he cries " all's well." 

Edviard Wtlh, Jt. 



PARSON LOT. 

A HIGH forehead, deeply seametJ by constant and 
severe thought, shaggy brows and whiskers, thin, 
firmly closed lips, and clear, piercing eyes are the distinc- 
tive features of the rugged, stern, homely face whose por- 
trait lies before me as 1 write. A face which can by no 
possibility be called handsome, but which is yet magnetic ; 
which in fts strange irregularity of feature contains no 
line of weakness; in short, the face of a roan bound to 
influence those about him, and that mightily, either for 
good or evil, for upon one side or the other he must throw 
himself, body and soul. Neutrality, for a man possessed 
of the spirit which shines in every lineament of such a 
face as that, is a moral impossibility. Such is the por- 
trait which Jeens has left us of the man whom we English 
readers of to-day call Charles Kingsley, but whom the 
workingmen of 1848 knew as Parson Lot. It is to the 
period of his life in which he worked and wrote under 
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that name, that I believe we owe our clearest proofs of 
KingEley's true nobility of character; yet what he wrote 
and did during those few years has been most severely 
dealt with by his critics, and most apologized for by his 
friends. At the time of his death scarcely an obituary 
appeared without some half apologetic notice of his con- 
nection with the social troubles of 1848. We can afford 
to neglect the critics' opinion of a man — ^caviling is their 
trade — but that some who profess to admire Kingsley's 
life as a whole, should take exception to that particular 
portion of it in which I cannot but think he worked the 
hardest and most disinterestedly for his fellow men, is a 
^t which we cannot pass over in silence. There appear 
tome but two alternatives in passing judgment upon the 
work of Parson Lot. We must either decide that the 
work done by him for the London lower classes, was done 
in all love for them as his fellowmen, and in all Christian 
sympathy for their misfortunes, wrongs, and degradation, 
or we must own to ourselves that Kingsley was a hypo- 
crite, working not for the good of those around him, but 
for his own selfish ends — notoriety and power over the 
people. 

No doubt the severest of his critics would protest 
against such a construction being put upon his judgment 
of Parson Lot. But I can see no neutral ground and am 
driven into accepting one opinion or the other. Let us 
look for a moment at the character of the man and see in 
what way the peculiar circumstances by which his young 
manhood was surrounded would most naturally influence 
it. 

We are told that Parson Lot was an enthusiast, and we 
are perfectly willing to admit it; but we are not willing 
to admit what the critics would evidently have us be- 
lieve, that enthusiast is, or ought to be, a term which 
men should shun as a synonym of fanatic or bigot. Few 
words could better express the secret of the success 
of Kingsley's life work. Ingrained in his fiery nature 
there was a profound hatred and contempt for the modern 
theory that enthusiasm is ill-bred and that we should cul- 
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tivate a sublime indifference for all things human and di- 
vine; a theory, which if consistently followed out, would 
have us believe that the stagnant pool is better than the 
running stream, and that the man who wraps himself up 
in his selfishness and cares nothing for the lot of those 
about him, is the model after which we should pattern 
our lives. 

To a man of Kingsley's enthusiastic and sympathetic 
nature silence was impossible in view of the sin and mis- 
ery which he saw about him : — a degree of sin and misery 
of which we have scarcely a conception. The physical 
suffering of the laboring classes in some parts of England 
at the time of the Chartist movement may be paralleled 
in Ireland to-day ; but the moral condition of the laborers 
in the agricultural districts, and to some extent in the 
cities, has so improved since that time, thanks to the self- 
denying labors of such men as Maurice, that we rejoice at 
our inability to point out a parallel at present among the 
same class- Kingsley had seen with his own eyes the deg- 
radation of the poor both in London and in the country, 
and felt as he went about among them that a change must 
soon come in their condition. He appreciated the influ- 
ence which French revolutionists and agitators were ex- 
erting upon the crowded masses in cities, and understood 
to a greater degree than most men the activity to which 
minds long unaccustomed to think for themselves were 
being aroused by the propagandists of Socialism. Mighty 
forces were at work in the mighty mass ot the laboring 
classes; forces which, if guided aright, might be the 
means of untold good to rich and poor alike; but which, 
if allowed to run riot or be enslaved by demagogues, 
might make London streets as red as those ot Paris and 
institute an English reign of Terror. 

Kingsley, upon entering the arena at this time as a 
pamphleteer and novelist, must have found himself in a 
peculiar position, the difficulties of which his critics, 
through carelessness or willfulness, seem to misjudge. He 
was a man of refinement and culture, to whom the good 
opinion of the cultivated and educated class of his coun- 
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trymen was ot the highest importance. He would have 
naturally shrunk from writing or saying what could alien- 
ate that esteem. Yet he must have known that, while so- 
ciety continued to be what it was at that time, no surer 
way to forfeit the good will of the upper classes could 
have been found than the pursuit of the course of con- 
duct upon which he was entering. But with Kingsley the 
question was not one of like or dislike. The time had come 
when the espousal of the people's cause had become a 
duty : he knew his own powers and felt himself responsi- 
ble for a right use of them : the needs of those about 
him were patent : he felt that' he could, in part at least, 
by tongue and pen supply those needs, and so threw him- 
self into the conflict with all the ardor of his tiery nature. 
Yet he did not strive blindly. His eyes were not 
closed to the danger which confronted the champions of 
the people's cause, if they looked only to the end and 
cared nothing for the means. How strongly he felt this 
is shown by page after page of Alton X.ocke. It is this 
that separates him (and the separation is wide and clearly 
marked) from the vulgar demagogues among whom some 
would apparently like to number him. It is the distinc- 
tion between the Reformer and the Revolutionist. 

No portion of his life illustrates more clearly Kings- 
ley's absolute fearlessness. The mere fact of his writing 
for the people and the people's cause at such a time is 
sufficient evidence that, however much he might desire 
the esteem of the upper classes, he did not fear their cen- 
sure when in the discharge of his duty. But if the act of 
writing proves that he was no time-server, what he wrote 
clears him equally from the suspicion of demagogism. 

When he tells the people through the mouth of Mac- 
kaye ■' That they're the slaves o' warse than priests and 
kings — the slaves o' ain lusts an' passions — the slaves o' 
every loud-tongued knave and mountebank that'll pam- 
per them in their self-conceit," and tries to teach them 
" that the cause o' the people is the cause o' Him that 
made the people, an' wae to them that tak' the deevil's 
tools to do His wark wi'," it is not with the voice of one 
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striving after popular favor and applause. He speaks 
rather as a father, who loves the people and because he 
loves them does not spare their sins. His message .to 
rich and poor alike is : — You have both sinned against 
each other and against yourselves. Repent, forgive and 
be forgiven, and live hereafter not as enemies, but as 
brothers, mutually helping and being helped. Then, and 
not until then, will Freedom, Equality, and Firaternitv be 
exalted to their true place throughout the world. 

The spirit of the above will have been misconceived if 
it is thought to be an apology for Parson Lot and what 
he did. It is rather a protest against the tendency fos- 
tered by our numerous reviews, to accept as final the 
critics' opinion of a man without an impartial and careful 
examination, not alone into kow he wrote and worked, 
but, so far as may be, into the man's inner life, conscien- 
tiously weighing with ourselves his motives and his 
deeds. Especially is there danger in accepting the ver- 
,dict of literary critics upon the life and work of a man 
like Kingsley. We would not attempt to palliate his 
faults as a writer, even in those works which it seems to 
us have done the most good. But we do protest against 
the sentence of visionary fanatic which some have tried 
to pass upon him for the work which he did in connec- 
tion with the Chartists. His lot, like that of many a man 
whose ideal has been too lofty for the comprehension of 
those around him, was to be for a time misunderstood 
and misjudged. But we trust that such misapprehension 
will pass away and men will learn to weigh justly his fail- 
ings and his virtues. Let prejudice yield this much and 
we have no fear for the result. 

Edward M. Chapman. 
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EUGENE ARAM. 

Th« shadows close about me, and the cloud 
Of dark suspicion on each forehead lowers. 
Whai caie I, who have found my life in proud 
And godlike knowledge, lofiy thought that towers 
To worlds bejond the lenith of their ken ? 
Yet there's a doubt ; away, torment me not ! 
Can I be wrong, and right the herd of men 
Who count my deed a black and awful blot 
That naught but death wipes out ! I am alone, 
Betrayed e'en by my dreams ; despite firm will,* 
My thought, escaping reason's thrall, makes moan 
Within a mind's dark, fearsome chambers chill, 
And giopes to grasp its guides, rebellious dreams. 
Only the thread of reason, o'er my head. 
Sustains remorse's heavy sword that gleams. 

Yet thai thread still may lasl. His brutal gold 

I took to aid [he knowledge of mankind. 

I wronged Him, say they ? But do they not hold 

That through death wisdom here denied we find ? 

'Tis false ! Can thrust of brute-blade make the fool 

More wise ihan all earth's sages ? Is the pain 

Of death of knowledge infinite the school 

That mightiest minds of ages sought in vain ? 

The rock of self-approval where I stand 

Is crumbling 'neath a flood of doubts ; ah me. 

In vain, for tokens of a safer strand, 

I strain my eyes across the sunless sea. 

Dread fate hangs grim above : soon will my name 

By pitying lips be breathed no more in prayer. 

Grant, O ye Powers, that my last flickering flame 

Of hope, die not in ashes of despair. 



C. W. Piersen: 
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THE CONCORD SAGE. 

THE nineteenth century, though marked by its dis- 
coveries and inventions as the century of social 
progress, has developed among the people a lack of indi- 
viduality and a willingness to be led by authority. Es- 
pecially is this the case in our own country : for, although it 
is the American's boast that he has the right to Speak his 
mind on all occasions, and granting that he does it, there 
is probably no country, equal to us in civilization, in 
which the minds of individuals are less likely to step out 
of their ordinary path. In our amusements and our 
work we go in great flocks. Is there need of machinery ? 
One inventor will not suffice ; the whole nation becomes 
inventors. Is there a discovery of gold ? Then New 
England emigrates to California;, Everything is entered 
upon with a crowd. The Tweed ring rob the city of 
New York and individuals submit until the people rise 
in a body. Unless the touch of elbows is felt very little 
is done. Naturally this lack of individuality places the 
standard of success on a money basis. To be worth a 
million dollars is every man's ambition. Gold is the 
slogan of the nation from Wall St. to San Francisco, 
Everything is sacrificed to this Moloch of trade. The 
best minds in the country, turning from politics and the 
arts, bow down before its altars. Even our national leg- 
islators represent business interests, rather than great 
principles. In the rush of trade the Muses are roughly 
jostled. Music, poetry and the productions of the fine 
arts, must usually bear the mark of foreign workmanship. 
Our writers still find their best field for labor in satisfy- 
ing the passion of their countrymen for information con- 
cerning foreign customs. We wish to borrow from 
abroad a culture which we think we have not time to 
develop among ourselves ; as one would borrow a suit 
of clothes, so as to be able to lay aside his home-spun with 
his work, and appear a little better than he really is. 
But at the root of all, fifty years ago, and probably also 
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at the present time, was the tendency towards material- 
ism, if not professedly, at least in the common way of 
regarding every-day life. German literature, then, was 
not read outside of Germany, except by a few scholars, 
and the only philosophic works which found their way 
into this country, were materialistic in their influences. 
Such a philosophy is peculiarly adapted to be taken up 
by a people so eminently practical as ourselves; and 
moreover, the progress of scientific investigations and 
our French sympathies combined to aid any tendency in 
that direction. Religion was too seldom carried into life, 
and too seldom exerted any great influence over one's 
business ; but its dogmas were believed more on authority 
than from faith, and it was conformed to more from force 
of custom than from conviction. Men were burdened 
by a dualism, a second self, which clung like the Old 
Man of the Sea upon Sinbad. The people needed a 
philosophy which might oppose materialism on its own 
ground, a philosophy to carry into their bves: they 
needed faith, a faith which would not oppose scien- 
tific facts, but see in them only further evidences of a 
divinely ordered universe. To this end, transcendental- 
ism arose in New England. With the best literary men 
and leading thinkers in the country as its supporters, it 
seemed as if it must have a brilliant future before it; but 
in a few years, though having already attained a wide 
celebrity, it sank out of sight as a power with almost as 
great rapidity as it started up. The reasons for its failure 
do not concern us here, but it has at the present time, 
passed entirely away. Us prominent place in the history 
of .American thought, is due chiefly to the fact that there 
was closely associated with it, one of the most remark- 
able men that this country has yet produced- 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, whatever else he was, was a 
true man. Gentle, sympathetic, and of a most delicately 
constructed organization, he seems always animated by a 
spirit strong and sturdy, which at times could be as stern 
and inflexible as fate itself. With a deeply religious 
nature, which never separated religion from life, he com- 
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bined an independence of thought, which freed him from 
all dogma. Not since Milton can Puritanism show so 
lofty a mind, so keen to perceive the smallest particle, yet 
so far-visioned as to be able to see beyond all the bounds 
which tradition has drawn. His quiet life was never 
ruffled by storms within or without. When his convic- 
tions changed, so as to make it necessary for him to leave 
the communion of the Unitarian church, he went through 
no mental conflict. All change with him seemed to be 
the result of a continuous growth, which never jarred him. 
When he drew down upon himself a storm of hostile 
criticism, conscious of his own integrity, he bore it with 
the same calmness. He had the Puritan's indomitable 
will and fearless courage, which would speak its convic- 
tions be they never so unpopular. Yet he never entered 
into controversies. What he thought, he spoke, and 
would let the statement, when spoken, support itself. A 
true son of New England, he inherited a strong patriotism 
and love for American institutions. He recognized the 
unprecedented opportunities which this country pos- 
sesses, to build up a State which shall be beyond anything 
yet experienced on the earth. But while he prophesied 
for it a great future, like Lessing in Germany, he saw 
that a nation's culture must be native, and that foreign 
standards must be overthrown, before progress can be 
made. No nation ever produced a great master-piece in 
literature, music, or the fine arts, unless it was the result 
and embodiment of a culture truly her own. The most 
glorious period of every nation's history, has always been ■ 
the time when it was most truly itself. It is by staying at 
home, and working out her own destiny, free from foreign 
customs and prejudices, that America must attain her 
highest development. When, then, the transcendental 
movement started in New England, protesting against the 
rising power of materialism, and seeking to leach a doc- 
trine of individuality, Emerson early became associated 
with it, and was, all through its brief course, one of its 
most powerful supporters. 
Transcendentalism has been defined as not a system but 
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a point of view. Whether this is right or wrong in 
regard to the whole school, it defines Mr, Emerson's 
position with exactness. He lacked too much the logical 
faculty, to be called, strictly speaking, a member of any 
school. While he thought transcend en tally and was 
closely associated with the transcendental movement, he 
always seemed to speak as an individual to individuals, 
and never as the partisan ol a school. He maintained 
that what was needed was not systems and dogmas, 
but freedom of thought and action, which would bring 
about genuineness in living. He look a stand-point 
which was his own, and reported his observations without 
submitting them to be tested by any body of doctrines 

At a time when every man felt bound to support each 
position he chose to take by a syllogism, he had faith in 
truths which the materialist could not reach through 
logic; which could not be comprehended in a definition. 
It was the tyranny of definitions and arguments which he 
combated, forces which draw men from their proper 
places, and transplant them into strange and uncongenial 
soil. The harmony running through all his works, is an 
appeal to the individual man, to break the iron collar 
which holds him to the crowd, and to march -through life 
as a unit, and not as one of a chained line of galley slaves. 
He believed'that men are better than they seem. It is 
the pressure of systems and dogmas too narrow to per- 
mit their spirits to expand, which keeps them behind 
their proper places. Every individual has his own posi- 
tion to till, and he can only fill it by being himself. Each 
faculty, if allowed to make itself heard, will demand for 
itself the highest development possible. No fetters 
should be placed upon it. It is impious to crush any 
possibility behind iron traditions. But one person is 
competent to interpret the still, small voice of a human 
soul ; and that one is he whom it inhabits. Every act, 
every prayer, should be the genuine response of one's 
own nature to the all-governing law. The basis of all 
culture is truth, and truth is infinite. Human weakness 
demands formulas and rules, and would bring the infinite 
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down to finite comprehension. Thus life is a conl 
against boundaries. Don't be consistent, be true. " C 
sistency is the hobgoblin of little minds." " If the sin 
man plant himself indomitably on his instincts and th 
abide, the huge world will come around to him," I 
by a renunciation of all not true, of everything foreign 
his own being, that the individual moves in perfect h 
mony with the eternal unity of the universe. Emersc 
advice to a young man is, " Room alone, and kee| 
journal-" Every one should have opportunity for thouj 
and uninterrupted intercourse with himself. Thouj 
was his medicine to drive out the disease of conform! 
Thought was more real to htm than anything concrt 
It is the sap which carries the elements to replace ' 
parts chafed bv traditions and customs, and to prodi 
the spiritual growth. Thought keeps man from bei 
other than himself 

Mr. Emerson contemplated the universe as a who 
he saw in all things and all movements only the pa 
and attributes of one grand unity. The acts of each a 
every man are prompted by the inspirations of the c 
soul through his individual being. As each individua 
different, the all-inspiring soul should be manifested ( 
ferently in each one ; yet there is unity behind it all. T 
growth of the plant, the flowing oC the tide, the mo 
ment of the planets, the demonstrations of Archimed 
and' the deeds of Napoleon, are but the manifestations 
the same universal spirit through different agents. Ea 
thing is a part of this unity, but different from any oti 
part, and must fulfill its own peculiar mission. There 
no such thing as great or small, except in the limited v 
ion of man. 

"There is no great, and no small 

To the soul that makelh all. 

And trhere it comelh, all things are, 

And it Cometh everywhere." 

He could believe in no absolute evil. The man w 
suffers is "to take sides with the Deity who secured u 
versa! benefit by his pain." Each particle has its missi 
to fulfill, and all move by eternal law for the benefit 
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the whole. Out ■of the fulness of his heart he cries : 
"Let us build altars to the blessed Trinity, which holds 
Nature and souls in perfect solution, and compels every 
atom to serve an eternal end. Why should we fear to be 
crushed by savage elements, we who are made up of the 
same elements ? Let us build to the beautiful Necessity ?" 
His was. a religion of faith — faith in his own soul, faith 
in the sublime order of the universe. 

This peacefulness of mind seems to be communicated 
to the reader of his works, and it is here that we see the 
key-note of his influence. His calm assumption that we 
are in the best possible world, gives one no opportunity to 
object to his position, and without any effort on our own 
part, we seem to be raised above the dust and turmoil of 
a breathless struggle to a quiet atmosphere of purity and 
sincerity. No longer does life seem a yoke to be crawled 
under, in order to acquire future joys, but a fact in the 
order of nature to be happy in, and to be lived with all 
enthusiasm and hope- The hard unfeeling philosophy of 
Stuart Mill, earth-sprung and founded on the native rock, 
seems rude and confined, when compared with Emer- 
son's sublime and comprehensive extent of vision. He 
found a soul in the cold matter of the universe, and, 
although he seeks not to confine it within the narrow 
limits of a definition, he infuses into his reader a belief in 
its reality. Yet there was a strong practical side to his 
nature, which kept him from flying up and never coming 
down again — a feat which many of his would-be imitators 
achieved. However high his flight he never lost his hold 
on the earth. If we see Plato in his pages, we also see 
sentiments that Lord Chesterfield might have uttered. 
If we read of the Over-soul on one line, on the next we 
see ideas of practical life, which the shrewdest business 
man could not improve upon. It is no sugary pabulum 
that Emerson gives his readers ; no frothy idealism, beaten 
up to satisfy them for the time with the thought that they 
have found something. He always remained a man who 
knew that he lived in a real world, and who rejoiced in 
the fact. The equa-balance of these two sides of his 
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nature permitted him lo venture with importuii 
where ordinary men would have gone over irrecovera 
to one side or the other. In his most advanced transc 
dental thoughts, there is always a dignity and manlli 
which must command respect; and in his plainest 
guage a refinement which makes the common-place 
insignificant no longer so. 

The extent of Mr. Emerson's influence is difficull 
determine. He left no system, founded no school, 
ranged his disciples in no organized body. After a 
spent in teaching, he left but comparatively few En 
sonians, yet his influence has been felt in alrtost ev 
department of life. His position, free from all dog 
enabled him to reach people of very diverse philosoph 
opinions. His books have been read, with equal inter 
by the orthodox and by the heterodox, by the transc 
dentalists, and by the materialists. What transcenden 
ism failed to do, he partially succeeded in doing, in 
own way. Although tl-ade still draws off, into its br 
channels, the best material of the country, and the absi 
ing interest of the people is still the money question 
one who has watched the progress of the times, will d 
that there is an increasing mental activity and a grow 
desire among the people for higher education and ! 
culture, Emerson's influence is not the least cause 
this ; but exactly how much ought to be attributed to 1: 
cannot be safely said at present. Like the great foun 
of a German national thought and literature, he has 
fluenced students and thinkers more than the masses ; 
like him, his influence will be more clearly seen ha 
century after his death. Whether an American Gee 
and Schiller are to follow him, remains for the futurt 
reveal. Emerson's influence depends upon the popuJa 
of no school of philosophy. Even though material 
prevail, and to-day it seems as if that were proba 
Emerson, the thinker and teacher, must remain an un 
portant factor in determining the bent of American 
But there must live one generation, and still anoti 
before his epitaph can be properly written. 

H. de F. Baldwh 
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POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE. 

THE character of the political leaders of this genera- 
tion is not like the courtly statesmanship of our 
earlier "kings among men." It has radically changed. 
Consequent upon this, the modes of government and the 
methods of administration have changed in kind, if not in 
name. Constantly do we see the present and so-called 
degenerate methods decried. Universally do we hear 
appeals for regeneracy and the elevation of our political 
standards and measures. In college especially, and 
among college-bred men, almost unanimously, there is 
constant iteration of regrets for what is not. 

The constitution of a country may be written and fixed. 
Its laws may be unexceptionably distinct. All outward 
signs may be perfect. But if there is aught lacking in 
the culture, the breadth of vision, the perfect' develop- 
ment of its public men, those who are at the helm and 
direct the course of the State, there will surely be sway- 
ings from perfect accuracy, a constant veering towards 
extremes. The great body politic will seldom, and then 
only by chance, move forward as it should to a perfect 
and symmetrical future. 

In the United States of to-day, a more plutocratic and 
proletarian class have supplanted those who, under the 
old r6girae, were the nation's leaders. The road to polit- 
ical preferment does, not lie so much as formerly through 
the people's hearts, but more by their pockets. The col- 
lege man is apt and quick to recognize this fact. He sees 
many popular leaders — some of whom hold high positions 
in the State— who fall far short of his chosen ideals. He 
notes instances where the baser succeeds and the purer 
succumbs. Sometimes, if ambitious, he despairs. Oftener, 
if desirous of obtaining like honors, he determines to use 
like means ; to descend low, iJ' needs be, very low, that he 
may rise at last. Nevertheless, to emulate what is wrong 
does not discourage it. To use like means does not better 
the means, but degrades the one who employs them. 
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Some, with more hope, believe in the supremacy 
education. They have the conviction that, although 
man who can neither read nor write may neutralize th 
vote, his influence can never be equal to theirs. Th 
believe that the truly educated are the best fitted to si 
vive ; that nothing can destroy the right. A mere co 
cidence with this view will accomplish nothing. Whal 
needed is that we college men enter the arena of pub 
life. The strife is constant, the struggle severe ; but t 
rewards are consummate and no feeling can be mc 
glorious than that of toiling for the public welfare, 
always seemed to me, that when the Roman knight re 
into the gulf, his joy must have been exultant and 
happiness complete. There is no necessity for absoli 
self-sacrifice in anyone. It is not necessary to becom 
professional politician, or to run constantly for offi 
Indeed, the best results are obtained in the opposite w. 
The Committee of One Hundred in Philadelphia puriti 
the local politics of that city, reduced taxation, and e 
vated the standard of political morality there. All wi 
business men ; none candidates for any office ; but th 
power was all the more felt, and their influence ackno' 
edged, for those reasons. 

In England, educated men strive for the privilege 
serving in Parliament without salary. To be a memi 
of the Grand Inquest of a county is considered an hon 
Here, the "educated" class shirk jury service, seldi 
attend primaries and often neglect even to vote. Con 
quently juries bring in faulty verdicts ; the primaries ; 
controlled by the worse elements of society; unworl 
and corrupt men are elected to positions of trust a 
responsibility. Then some of these same men conde 
our institutions ; others blame universal suffrage and 1 
jury system ; many cavil at the " lower classes." Wl 
were they tosurvey the matter properly they would 
that most of the blame rests on their own shouldt 
Each citizen has a right to suffrage, jury service, and 
other political privileges. It is his duty to perform the 
He owes this obligation to the State. The " lov 
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lasses," often denounced, perform their duties in this 
espect most scrupulously. They vote at every election, 
'hether local or national ; constantly attend primaries; are 
;lad when they are summoned to serve as jurors. Our 
educated " man, who is most honorable in all business 
lealings and most nice in all social relations, neglects too 
ften his vital and all-important duties as a citizen. 

Here in college we are moulding. The exuberancy of 
outh is vanishing; the responsibilities of citizenship are 
oon to be assumed. It behooves us fully to realize and 
onsider our political duties. We have been favored so 
ir above the many. More is and should be expected of 
s than from them. Shall we proudly perform our polit- 
:al duties, or neglect the most precious privileges of 
nanhood ? 

1 firmly believe in our free institutions. I hope for 
heir perpetuity. Thetr immediate future rests with our 
:eneration. The thousands of young men in the colleges 
hroughout our land control their destiny. 

W. M. Speer. 



AN OPEN LETTER. 
^o the Students of America : 

THE students of Russia are many hundreds of miles 
in distance from you, but they think of your land and 
our freedom very often. The same aspirations for the 
vorld of books and for an education, animate them that 
intmate you, but in their case, let me tell you, the obsta- 
:les to be overcome are vastly greater. Of the Sclav ■ 
)eople, 1 am told, you know but little, and but meager 
iccounts reach jou, T am also told, of the struggle going 
)n over our vast Empire. The Universities are a peculiar 
)att!e-ground for this struggle. It is here that your 
kVestern ideas, and your philosophies, and above all, your 
example, touch our worn-out Sclav institutions and our 
iecayed faiths. 
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For these reasons you can well imagine the Univ< 
ties are feared and detested by the present governm 
Though created by the royal power, for Russia ha: 
other power, it is now more out of deference to the 
of Europe that they are allowed to exist at all. Nc 
nally there is a University Senate and a Rector at 
head. In reality the Universities are under the di 
control of the Czar. It is he who rules us. It is u 
his words that our privileges depend. With his wli 
change the whole system and method of instruct 
Not only this, but he places, a military officer whoor 
calls Cunitor, in general charge over us. and thro 
hini directs the minutest details with an iron hand, 
instructors' chairs are not indeed bought and sole 
given to absolutely ignorant members of the militar 
they were in Nicholas I's time. But the Professors, h 
ever learned or talented, under the restrictions of 
Czar, are forced into mere educating machines to tt 
by rote the blessings of a military despotism. They \ 
long since learned to hold their tongues not only u 
the subject of the Government, but upon history, ph 
ophy, economics, and nearly every other topic of 
higher learning. But recently a Professor so bold a 
translate your English John Mill was forced to take 
long Siberian exile. Only a few years ago, in the st 
of Roman history, the Roman Republic was require 
be either entirely eliminated or else passed over with 
general statement that, "after Tarquinius the Ro 
people became unruly and revolted against the I 
authorities. A time nt" hideous disturbance folio 
until Julius Caesar appeared." In the interest of Rus 
"law and order," it was forbidden too at that timi 
paint Nero and Caligula in anything but rosy col 
Even now France in its Revolutionary period is a b 
to us; and as for Sclav historv as well might we se; 
for truth there as tor honesty in the Government ser\ 

Bad as the effect of this armed suspicion is upon 
instruction given, upon the students themselves it is e 
more depressing. Not content with ticketing us off \ 
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II Russia, indeed, by means of passports, the Government 
ven forces on us the ignominy of a uniform which we 
re obliged to wear, under heavy penalties, at all times 
utside the University walls. We are treated as natural 
nemies and spies are set to watch us at every corner. No 
)cial position is given us. The army is the road to influ- 
nce. We are permitted no discussion of local matters, 
luch less matters of public or general interest, such as 
our magazines and papers teem 'with. We cannot meet 
)r debate nor even for social purposes, for that is con- 
rary to the military principles of the Czar. But a short 
,me ago a few of us younger students organized a literary 
lub. At not later than the second meeting the dreaded 
lue uniform of a " dvornik," police-spy, appeared at the 
oor. It is needless to say the club was disbanded and 
ne or two of our members expelled from the University. 
"hink of that, free students of the West ! Do you won- 
er that the Government is unpopular at the Russian 
Jniversities? Do you wonder that the power which 
rinds us down to the level of serfs of the Czar, with only 

smattering of learning to separate us from the toiling 
iiass, is detested and secretly defied ? This is the reason 
k'hy the Universities are such excellent field for the 
ocialist propoganda ; why St. Petersburg and Moscow 
nd Kiev and Odessa and other institutions are furnishing 
oung men to the cause in a never failing supply. It is a 
ight for free discussion and free thought, as well as for 
;onstitutiona! liberties. The "Nihilist" to-day is not 
lecessarily an anarchist or a denier of everything, as I 
m told you consider him. He may not even believe as 
he most of us do, however, that the true remedy for 
<ussian ills must extend to the social make-up, according 
o the new light of Louis Blanc and Lassalle. But he 
inites with us in the struggle for the abolition of Czar-' 
lom. Between despotism and liberty, he chooses for 
iberty. 

Ivan i 

Universitv St. Petersburg. 
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NOTABILIA. 

As a matter of archaeological research it may be of 
interest to the uninitiated to know whence arose the title 
of "Chi Delta Theta" in connection with the Lit. Chi 
Delta Theta was a flourishing secret society in its day, 
established herein 1831, It demanded as a condition of 
membership, recognized literary ability, much in the 
same way as its rival, Phi Beta Kappa, which still in a 
sense exists elsewhere, demanded high scholarship. After 
the foundation of the Lit. in 1836, the editors were alwaj's 
made members Ot the society. The real Chi Delta Theta, 
however, dying out about the year 1845, '^ '^"^ deter- 
mined to perpetuate its memory by a transfer of its name 
and traditions to the successive editorial boards of the 
Lit. Of late St. Elihu hears that some of his young 
friends show a disposition to mock at the venerable char- 
ter of his liberties. He would remind them, however, 
that youth does not always last, that its bloom and fresh- 
ness must inevitably give way to maturity of years, and 
then perhaps they too will learn to know the derision of 
a rising generation. 

Temperance has been for a long time a vexed and 
almost hopeless problem at Yale. Our old conservatism 
is apparent even in this matter. The old customs we 
seem bound to keep up, good or bad. So that to-day we 
share the unenviable distinction along with Arkansas and 
a few other uncivilized communities, of bringing up the 
rear in all matters of temperance reform. It is scarcely 
to be doubted, however, that of late years there has been 
a marked decrease in the actual amount of drinking done 
at Yale. All this, too, without any formal crusade or 
even any formal declaration of an adverse sentiment here. 
Yet the college to-day by its very silence virtually sanc- 
tions the habits of its drinking men. So large an evil we 
firmly believe cannot go on without a single voice raised 
in open opposition, so far as we know, and not bring dis- 
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grace upon both the college" and college men. We 
believe there is an opportunity and an urgent one for 
some sort of a total abstinence society here. It need not 
attempt any formal blue-ribbon crusade. Such a method 
is extremely repugnant to college men and would cer- 
tainly fail. But it could at least crystallize and give 
voice to the anti-drinktng sentiment already among us. 
It could arrange for addresses from eminent men, from 
medical authorities, and from others whose testimony on 
the subi'ect of alcohol college men would respect and take 
to heart. The least that an organization of this kind could 
do would be to give underclassmen to understand that 
such a sentiment does really exist and that drinking is 
not necessarily a means toward college popularity or 
college honors. As it is, we are very much afraid the 
spectre of some such an opinion does really exist. 

A FRESH illustration has come to hand to prove that 
the narrow-minded and the intolerant are not all dead 
yet. It seems one of Yale's professors has published a 
book which did not accord quite exactly with the theo- ^ 
logical views belonging to the editor of a certain denomi- 
national paper. Whereupon the editor rises up in right- 
eous indignation and warns parents from sending their 
sons to Yale. Carry this same warlike editor back sev- 
eral centuries and give him the power, and we venture to 
predict our professor would be burning at the stake and 
the college itself in danger of annihilation. As it is, were 
not the whole thing ridiculous, it would be a sorry com- 
ment on the growth of the spirit of toleration. Some- 
body has said that " men are able to comprehend the 
most subtle principles of the universe, but they cannot 
comprehend how another man can wipe his face in % way 
different from their own." 

Thh establishing of the "loan library" in connection 
with the optional in political economy seems to us to 
mark an important change in the methods of college 
instruction. For by this means the danger of becoming a 
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"one-book man" — as Dn Arnold of Rugby termed the 
study of an author and not a subject — is in a great meas- 
ure averted. In other words, the student obtains a wider 
knowledge and hence an increasing breadth of view, 
learns to discern differences and weigh conflicting opin- 
ions. Then, too, the works of the leading authorities in 
economic science are placed in his hands and many refer- 
ences are given to the best monographs in. periodical 
literature. Consequently an intimate acquaintance with 
the field of the subject is almost certain. All this tends 
toward the development of what many say, that our col- 
leges utterly fail to accomplish — namely, the development 
of thought. 



PORTFOLIO. 



Somewhere I have read the legend that just when the 

king of gods and father of men had finished dividing the 
world among the peoples of earth, the poet waking up from a 
blissful dream, presented himself at the throne of Zeus and 
inquired for his share. But the portions had all been allotted ; 
nothing, alas! remained for the dreamer, and so to console 
him Jupiter permitted the poet to make Olympus his home, 
to dwell with the gods and goddesses all, to share their joys 
and sorrows. And so, from that time to this, the poet has 
been supposed to live apart from the world in a clearer at- 
mosphere, amid his glorious creations; but nowadays what a 
change ! The bards are beginning to leave the fabled heights, 
they are seeking the work-a-day world, the bustle of business, 
the clang of the forge, the din of crowded cities, in a wprd, 
what Goethe terms -'horrible realism." They are becoming 
representatives of an epoch in art, of a school in science or 
philosophy or a sect in religion. No longer do they soar on 
outstretched pinions in the empyrean like Horace's sweet 
Swan of Dirce. No longer do the white-robed priests of the 
muses idealize all things. Nature still speaks a varied lan- 
guage in most delightful accents; eve still meets eye; hearts 
Still throb wildly, but Poetry, — ^alas! robbed of her former 
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charms — Poetry takes her place in the markets, she has be- 
come a stepping stone to the peerage, a convenient means for 
the inexact expression of scientific truth. Rosy-fingered Au- 
rora no longer drives her milk-white steeds athwart the 
heavens. Phoebus, the day-god, has departed from the poet's 
sky, ruthlessly driven out by some common-place astronomi- 
cal theory. 

. " There sinks the nebulous star ne call the sun 
If thai hypothesis of ours be sound." 

(Imagine the weary Ida ! Compare her with some of the less 
scientific creatures of the poets I) And Diana — what has be- 
come of her? Nothing but reflected brightness! Holy light, 
which Milton — poor, deluded man — hailed as the "offspring 
of heaven, first born " is no longer looked at through the eyes 
of the poet, but, separated into its component colors, through 
the spectroscope. Beauty — as in the Princess — recalls the Co- 
pernican system. Poor Arthur Hallam ! Did he ever for a mo- 
ment dream that his death would form a theme for geological 
theories and weather prognostications? And — but what 
changes have "the hard-grained muses of the cube and 
square" not brought about in the poet's mind? 

The use of the railroad as a means of pleasure travel- 
ing is a comparatively late discovery. It is only within the 
past ten years that we have found out at how little expendi- 
ture, both of time and money, a trip can be made by rail from 
the East to Niagara, the Northwest, Canada, the South, or 
California. Already, multitudes have seized the opportunity 
of visiting scenes hitherto beyond their reach. In fact, one 
sometimes finds the fear forced upon him that, in the enthus- 
iasm of the discovery, a good horse is being ridden to death. 
Such a fear assuredly may cross the mind of him who contem- 
plates family after family or — worse yet — one of the now pop- 
ular " excursion parties," traveling literally at railroad speed 
over our continent. A few years ago, I was staying for a 
few days at a hotel in Quebec, and was awakened early one 
morning by a steady tramp of feet, a swish of women's gar- 
ments, and the sound of frequent conversations, loud and agi- 
tated. On reaching the lower floor an hour or two later, I 
found it filled with a crowd of men and women, whose linen 
dusters contrasted unpleasantly with the cold drizzling rain 
falling outside. This regiment was but the third division of 
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an army, which had started from Boston. Their course might 
have been traced by the string of unfortunates left by the way 
at New York, Niagara, and Montreal. The survivors, a band 
of one hundred, were now on ihc ground to "do" Quebec. 
Ill-prepared, however, most of the warriors seemed, i The 
men thronged the office, each seeking silent consolation from 
his cigar. The ladies made the dreary little parlor their head- 
quarters, and eyed with envy the more fortunate sisters, who 
had secured possession of the sofas. Each woman, in turn, 
peeped in the glass, and gave ineffective dabs at her back hair. 
Certainly, lovely woman appears at a disadvantage as a mem- 
ber of a summer excursion party. The ugly dusters were be- 
grimed with cinders. Heavy eyes and .contracted brows 
showed weariness and neuralgia. While the men kept silence 
profound, the ladies would occasionally sigh with fatigue, and 
then wonder " where that hack is." Woman's spirit is uncon- 
querable. Now and then, a cheerful little man swung through 
the room bringing comfort and the odor of guidebooks in the 
announcements that "the clouds are breaking" and "the house 
Wolfe died in is only a block away." Finally, the column 
was started, still under a leaden sky, and then sight-seeing, din- 
ner, more sight-seeing, supper, bed. came in quick succession. 
Early the next morning, ihey were off again down the St. 
Lawrence. The old town, fascinating to every American's 
eye, faded in the distance; and the men and women, who had 
come from so far to see it, were carrjing away the hazy re- 
membrance of a queer old city with a long flight of steps 
someivhere, and a citadel, and the heights of Abraham ; more- 
over, a very distinct recollection of "how awfully tired I was 
when I got to Quebec; " and that — that was all. 

"Truth, naked, unblushing truth, the first virtue of 

more serious history, must be the sole recommendation of 
this personal narrative." I am very sure that Gibbon says 
this, at the beginning of his account of himself, for the sake 
of the apology that every thinking man will make if he per- 
sists in displaying his personnel to the world, as he would 
avoid any of that odium which is included under the term 
"conceit." For I am sure that he saw the fallacy of such a 
statement, and paused, pen in hand, as became a great, judi- 
cious historian, to think how impossible it really was to keep 
reminiscence altogether free from that fancy, which comes to 
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the lumber room of the mind, as cobwebs will come in old, 
deserted rooms. Is the historian to be believed, then, wlien 
he says that he loved the interesting Mile. Curchod, who was 
only a pastor's daughter, and no match for Edward Gibbon, 
as his father thought. Could he, if he really loved her, have 
left her so meekly, so filially and so unloverlikc ? This ob- 
scure Suisse becomes afterward Mme. Neckar, the wife of the 
great French financier. M. Neckar, when fjibbon spends 
many pleasant hours with this admirable woman, finds no 
reason for jealousy of his wife's old lover. There is no 
charm in a lover who could abandon one so coldly and 
meekly. Yes, I am sure that this episode has had its edges 
worn away by the years, and that truth, ''naked, unblushing 
truth," is not in this autobiography. But where is this 
" naked, unblushing truth ?" It comes to one almost appall- 
ingly that no fact stands out clearly a fact without embellish- 
ment, and that all report and every chronicle has a little 
touch that makes them akin to what some, in proud contempt- 
uousness, like to term romance; as there has been,^I can not 
bring myself to believe it,— no person so matter-of-fact as to be 
quite free from fancy. The main fact is there indeed, but the 
little circumstance, the turn given the fact, varies : quot historic, 
tot sententia. When one arrives at this state (and, in view of all 
the evidence, how can it be avoided.') where is he to turn for 
the real truth? Was Queen Mary of Scotland a sweet, 
wronged creature, so beautiful and suffering, or was she 
wicked, wronging others maliciously, a fiend in the shape of 
a beautiful woman, as some of the old CaJvinists thought 
her? Was Washington after ail only a second rate general, 
winning military glory through the skill of his subordinates, 
or was he a great commander.' Was Byron so dissolute as 
he was pictured? There is nothing to prevent the most 
fearful heresies, if this cynical view is taken. Is it after all 
only custom that leads us to think Homer a great poet or 
Shakespeare profound? If no one had told us, would we 
have discovered it for ourselves ? Yes, did Gibbon really love 
Mile. Curchod as he assures us he loved the "delicate subject 
of his early love?" But at this point something in old Sir 
Thomas Browne, vigorous and virile after the years since it 
it was thought out, comes to mind, saying: Stop, thou fool, 
who would be clothed as a cynic. "To believe only possi- 
bilities is not faith, but mere philosophy," reads this passage 
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in the erudite Religio Medici. One must reach beyond matter 
of fact if he would find "this naked, imblnshingf tnith." He 
must remember that the imagination is often only magnified 
experience, that it is the province of romance to make bare 
fact endurable and really the truth. Then after all the grave 
historian of Rome may have been a most fervent lover — may 
have sighed and sighed for that fair Suisse who as Mme. 
Neckar was to become the mother of a more fascinating 
daughter, -^she who is known to us as Mme. De Stael. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Out record this month extends from December loth to Jan. 
19th. New England's snows are deep around us, and nothing 
arouses interest except preparations for the Promenade and 
an occasional migration of the college to Lake Whitney. 

President's Reception. 
The President gave his first reception to the seniors on 
Monday evening, Dec. 10th. A very enjoyable evening was 
spent, as these opportunities for meeting the Faculty in a 
social way are appreciated by the students. The ushers were 
Mr. Amour, Mr. Hamill and Mr. Twombly, and from Sheff., 
Mr. Sheldon. 

Yale '8y vs. Harvard 'Sj. 
In answer to a challenge from the freshmen, Harvard '87 
declined to play off the tie in foot ball. Their reasons were 
the probability of being interrupted in their training by 
severe winter weather and the proximity of their semi-annual 
examinations. 

Concert at Amherst. 
The Glee Club sang in Amherst Wednesday evening, Dec, 
12th. After a very successful concert, the club was given a 
supper by the Epsilon Pi Delta Society of the college. In 
the "wee, sma' hours" they drove into the Smith College 
grounds and serenaded the students. 
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Gamma Nu Elections. 

The following officers were elected in Gamma N 11 on Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 15th: President, G. H, Vining; Vice 
President, L. K. Hyde; Secretary, H. C. Tracy; Vice Secre- 
tary, J. McCormick ; Treasurer, D. W. C. Huntington ; Censor, 
W. Brooks, The first editorial board of the Oracle, a paper to 
be read before the society each week, is: Editor-in-chief, W. 
L. Phelps; associate editors, S. Knight and C. Adams. 

Christmas Praise Service. 

An unusually fine praise service was held in the Chapel on 
Sunday evening, Dec. i6th. The singing of "Tlie Heavenly 
Choir" by Mr. Jones, and the violin solo, "Cavatina," by 
Mr. Kellogg, need not be praised, since their work is always 
well done. The "Inflammatus," from the "Stabat Mater," 
was very finely rendered by Mrs. Robertson, assisted by a 
double quartette. The service closed with a solo excellently 
sung by Mr. Tourtellot, S. S. S. 

The Glee Club Accident. 

One of the pleasantest and most successful winter trips of 
our club was suddenly interrupted by a terrible railroad acci- 
dent at Charlestown, Ind. The club was on its way to Louis- 
ville, Ky., when a wild express train dashed into their special 
car just as they were about to move away from the station. 
Mr. Crehore and Mr, Otis Strong, both of the junior class, 
who were standing near the rear door of the car were very 
seriously injured. Mr. Crehore's leg was broken in sevei^al 
places, and he was otherwise badly bruised. Mr. Strong's leg 
was so crushed that it was necessary to amputate it just above 
the knee. Other members of the club were more or less 
injured, but none seriously, though some will bear the scars 
for life. Mr. Crehore and Mr. Strong are now doing well, 
and will probably recover. Dr. David Vandell, the most dis- 
tinguished surgeon of the southwest, kindly offered his ser- 
vices, and ihe people of Louisville have done everything in 
their power for the comfort and pleasure even of the injured 
and delayed men. A large audience was assembling in Louis- 
ville, and arrangements had been made for a reception to the 
club by the Hon, Isaac Caldwell. The Louisville people have 
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also refused to'receive back the money taken at the doors, 
suit for (2,000 against the railrond company has been inst 
ted by the club on account of cancelled engagements, 
individual suits will follow. Col. John Mason Brown of 
class of '57, has charge of the interests of the club in 
courts. The railroad company deposited $500 with the it 
agers of the club immediately after the accident, to defray 
expenses of the injured men.. The gratitude of the coll 
is due the people of Louisville for their untiring kindn 
and to Dr. Yandell and Col. Brown who so kindly voluntee 
their services. 

The College YuU Log. 
The Cabinet building was pretty thoroughly burned 
during the holidays, affording some little excitement to 
few who were left shivering on the campus. There was d« 
in sounding the alarm, and the engines had trouble in obtt 
ing water, owing to the snow and ice. The roof and w; 
remain, and the building will soon be ready for us agi 
The fire-escape topic now receives the vivifying spark ags 

Challenge from University of Penn. 
The following interesting document has been received fr 
the boat club of the University of Pennsylvania : 

"In the spring of 1882 Yale University, then holding 
best title to the intercollegiate championship in eight oa 
shell rowing, was challenged by the University of Pennt 
vania to an eight-oared shell race. This challenge \ 
declined. 101883 Harvard University, holding as above 
championship, was in like manner chiklienged by the Univ 
sity of Pennsylvania to an eight-oared shell race, which ch 
lenge was also declined. A similar challenge sent recen 
from ihe University of Pennsylvania to Harvard Univert 
(the present champions) for an eight-oared shell race in 18 
having also been declined, the boat club of the University 
Pennsylvania hereby challenges any and every of the afo 
mentioned colleges and universities to row an eight-oai 
shell race, with coxswains, for the championship of Americ 
colleges, over any distance of water and at such time and pli 
as may be muiiially agreed upon. Failing to receive 
affirmative answer to this general challenge within sixty da 
we propose to claim the championship of American colle( 
in eight-oared shell rowing, and will call upon public opini 
to sustain us in this position." 
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Foot Ball Captain. 
The foot ball eleven met on Monday evening, Jan. 14th, 
nd elected Eugene L. Richards, of the class of '85, captain for 
!ie next season. 

Lit. Elections. 
The junior class met on Wednesday, Jan. 23d, to nominate 
leir LrT. editors for the coming year. The informal ballot 
ave the following names to be voted upon by the formal 
allot: H. de F. Baldwin, F. R. Shipman, H. L. Doggett, E. 
. Richards, J. C. Bridgman, R. J. Pitkin, Wni. Jarvis, P, I. 
I'elles. The formal ballot resulted in the selection of ihefol- 
}wing men as the nominees of the class : H. de F. Baldwin, 
I L. Doggett, F. R. Shipman, E. L. Richards, R.J. Pitkin. 
Ir. Welles withdrew his name after the informal ballot. 
lie senior board met immediately, but refused to elect the 
ominees of the class. A meeting of the junior class was 
illed on Thursday, Jan. i4th, at which the class refused to 
lake any further nominations, .\ccording to the provisions 
f ihe Constitution of Chi Delta Theta, the senior board then 
ruceeded to the election of their successors. The ballot 
isulted as follows: H. de F. Baldwin, J. C. Bridgman, H. L. 
loggett. F. R. Shipman, E. L. Richards. These men will 
institute the Lit. board for the class of 1885. 

The Kent Laboratory 
Mr. A. E. Kent, of the class of '53, has added (35,000 to his 
rst gift of $50,000 for a chemical laboratory. 

Junior Appointments. 

Appointments for the 



The following is the list of J 
ass of 1885 : 



Barnes, Spiing&eld, Mass. 

C. Btidgman. Cleveland, O. 
. L. Doggetc. Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Geoige, Providence, R. I. 

N. Hidden, Cincinnati, O. 

W. MallOD, Cincinnati, O. 

L. Ricbards, New Haven. 

E. Vincent, New Haven. 

I. Welles. Fayelteville. N. Y. 
. H. While, New Haven. 

O. Wiggins, Newburgb, N. Y. 



W ORATIONS. 



J. H. Booth, Vergennes. Vi. 
C. L. Carhan, Peekskili, N. Y. 
W. L. Cross, Gudeyville. 

tD. Ferris, Chatham, N. J. 
. F. Frear, Oakland. Cal. 
I. R. Joy, Grolon, Mass. 
W. F. Morrison, Cincinnati, O. 
W. J. Worcester, Albany, N. Y. 
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11. J, Boggis, Cleveland, O. 

I. C. Flinders, Porlland, Oregon. 

F. W. Francis, Newington. 

C. B. Hobbs, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
W. Jarvis, Louisville. Ky. 

D. W. Mulvane, Topeka, Kansas. 
A. Noyes, Wilmington, Mass, 

R. J. Pitkin, Denver, Col. 

G. A. Sanderson, LiUlelon. Mass. 

F. R. Shipman, Hartford, 

0. Strong, Auburn, N. Y. u 

J. H. Briggs, Auburn, Me. 
C. S. Buell, Madison. 
L. F. Buell, Madison. 

E. H. Chandler, Auburndale. Mass. 
H. G. Chase. Lake View, III. 

A. A. Crane, New Haven. 

G. S. Dickinson. Worcesier. Mass. 
R. Ellis. Ptiekskill. N. Y. 

W. A- Hawley, San Francisco, Cal. 
G. T. Linslej. New Haven. 

1. S. Pardee, New Haven. 

J. W. Plainer, Newark, N. J- 

L. F. Robinson, Hartford. 

J. C. Smith. Brookfield. 

C. S. Wiley. Charleston, III. 15 



SECOND 

L. O. Baird. Chicago, III. 

C. S. Dodge, New York City. 
H. S. Gale, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. K. Beaton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I E. F. Norton, Homer, N. Y. 

I M. D. Ormes, Tuscola, Mich. 

I L. P. Peet. West Haven. 

1 W. T. G. Weymouth. Beaufort, S. C. 

FIRST COLLOQUIES. 

H. de F. Baldwin, New York City, 
F. Barnard, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
H. B. Cosgrove, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W, E. Eaton, Orange, N. J. 
I.W.Gavin, New Haven. 
W. G. Green, New Milford. 
H. K. Harrison. Birdsboro. Pa. 
C, R. Stiles, East Bloomfield. N. V. 
R. S. Stprrs, Orange. N. J. 
W. T. Tomlin'son, Georgetown, Del 
J. H. Townsend, New Haven. 
F. Van Allen, Ravenswood. Ill, 
C. L. Way, Hartford. 
G.H.Woodhull, Bailing Hollow. N.' 

SECOND COLLOQUIES. 

E. R. Adee, Westchester, N. Y. 

F. P. Bacheter. Woodstock. 

W. S. Case. Granby. 

H. Fresenius, New Haven. 

H. DeL. Leland. Uiica. N. Y. 

R. A. Sands. New York City. 



C. B. Allen, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Carhart, Peekskill. N. Y. 
W. W. Crehore, Cleveland, O. 
C. E. Gushing, Bath, Me. 
L. Foster, Plainfield, N.J. 
H. R. Green, Reading, Pa. 

C. E. Harris, New Haven. 

R. Hacdonough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Maiwell, Rockville. 

D. Plessner, Holden, Mo. 
O. W. Pratt, Salem. 

G, F. Stacy. Stacyville, Iowa. lit 

Items. 
Prof. Richards represented Yale at the recent meeting <• 

college faculties for discussing athletics. Mr. Wilder, '8. 

responded to the toast, "Yale in the Present" at the Alumt 

dinner in St. Louis during the holidays. The Beta Chaptc 

<i{ A. K. Y.. gave a dinner to Dr. Charles Waldstein of Cair 
bridge, England, one of her founders, on Jan. 19th. Pro 
Northrop and Prof. Lounsbury were present from Yale, — 
Mr. C. S. Lyman, '82 S.S.S., was married to M. Louise Burr, a 

Holyoke, Mass., Dec. z5th, 1883. A second Glee Club i 

to be organized from which members will be drawn for ch 

University Glee Club. Mr. Floyd J. Bartlett, '8z, was mat 

ried to Miss Kitty Hayward, at Warsaw, N. Y., Dec. 25ih, 188; 
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George Eliot: A Crituat Study ef her Lift. Writings, and Philosophy. By 
George Willis Cooke. Boston: lame* R. Osgood & Co. Price, la.oo. 
For salebyjudd. 

The critics have paid high rhough unconscious tribute to the genius of 
George Eliot, while forbearing any immediate attempt to discuss her position 
among Ihejtreat thinkers of her time and people, under the comprehensive 
title of a biography. Since the 6rst appearance of " Adam Bede." her name 
has been the theme of essayists and reviewers, and the large number of pub- 
lished papers, some purely critical of her literary art, others philosophical, 
and still others of the reminiscent type, has very naturally eitinguished the 
enthusiasm of many to bring out such a work as the study to which our 
attention is now directed. We regret to say that the author's purpose and 
method of interpreting and criticising the teachings of George Eliot, are in 
no sense attended with the results we had hoped to see. He has at the best 
produced little more than a labored compilation of testimony from the various 
memoirs and essays which we have mentioned. Some of which is unsettled 
and incoherent, and especially that which bears upon her agnostic tendencies 
of belief. One of the first literary journals of the day dismissed Mathilde 
Blind's recent biography with a very piteous sneer at her feeble strivings 
after a solution of George Eliot's scattered theories ; but Miss Blind has 
been more just to criticism, to George Eliot, and to herself than Mr. Cooke, 
in his utter dependence upon the reviews. The admirers of George Eliot 
may reasonably demand of her biographer something more than mere lifeless 
mosaic, constructed from such ephemeral publications. Mr. Cooke, it is 
true, tells us a great deal about his subject; he has evidently collected all 
the information at hand. George Eliot was a disciple of Compte. a positivist 
in philosophy, and he writes discursively of alt the indications which show 
the early influence of this system upon her speculative mental processes. He 
often returns to Ibis system, for it moulded the entire tenor of her writings 
no less than it did her philosophy. This is all very well, but it is neither 
new nor satisfactory. It is in the main superhcial. Just what are the reasons 
of things and what results may be deduced, are questions which do not seem 
to have been suggested in the mind of the author. To the reader who has 
not thought lor himself, George Eliot's vision of life must still remain prob- 
lematic. Her mind was intensely analytic, and. although she repeatedly 
urged her distaste for criticism and analysis, it was the inherent principle by 
which she lived. "For years," she somewhere says, "t wrote reviews be- 
cause I knew too little of humanity." But she carried criticism into her 
Study of men. It was her avenue to ideas, and the means she had of absorbs 
ing all personalities. Where can a more brilliant and incisive piece of 
critical writing be found than her contribution to the Wtstiiiinsler Review on 
■' German Wit : Heinrich Heine ?" Or again, take that trenchant and caustic 
satire. " Worldliness and other- Wot Idliness : the Poet Young," published in 
the same magazine. Such power of dissecting the phenomena of other 
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minds was nol altogether inspired, but rather itiduced by the vital habil 
thought 10 which she had coitiinitted hersell. 

Throughout, the author is unable to adjust his fiagmenls so as (o give 
work real lexture and strength. It lacks that persnn.il equation which 
own admication for this, the {''latest of Englishwomen should supply, 
it is only at the close, in tte;iting of her method in the novel and her liti 
tions of thought, that he reaches anything like independence. 

Ariut tht Libyan: An Idyl of Iki PHmiHvt Church. New York: 

Appleion & Co. For sale by Judd. 

The author of this little book — whoever he may be ; we can predicate 1 
of him except that he is an ardent Arian — in choosing for his subject. lh< 
and times of this great man, whose fame as an Arch-heretic is nearly c 
tensive with Christianity, has plowed a field almost entirely untitled b< 
by writers of his class. 

Kingiley alone apparently, among recent writers of merit, has appreci 
what a Thesaurus of material for the romantic theologian and philosophi 
furnished by the records of the four centuries immediately succeeding Ch 
An age about which we know so little, but would know so much. Ti 
readers of " Hypatia." then we would heartily recommend " Arius," 

Hypatia and Arius were tK)lh characters of whom we know just enoug 
command our interest and pique oui curiosity. Kingsley has grot 
around the former what he could learn and fancy concerning the life, hisi 
manners, and philosophy of the Greeks, Jews, and Chrisiians who inhat 
the great city of Alexandria, while the author of " Arius," in a more mo 
way, has tried lo do the same for the inhabitants of the Christian cola 
which bordered the North African coast. The same, we said — yet wi 
difference ; for where " Hypatia " is philosophical and Neo-Platt 
" Arius " is theological and Arian, if we may be pardoned the seen 
platitude. 

Let no one suppose, however, that any striking parallel exists betweer 
two. We have ventured lo couple ihem because we believe that they shi 
be read with reference to each other, as the only two boobs of a pop 
character, which set before us, in an interesting form, ihe history of an im 
lant epoch in philosophical and theological thought. 

The lirst part of the book is occupied with the early life of Arius, ar 
necessarily in a great part the fruit of the writer's own imagination, 
reason of this very fact we conceive thai from a purely artistic point of > 
it is superior lo Ihe latter portion of the work, where the author in his ' 
sideralion of the events which culminated in the great council of Nicea, 
stubborn facts of history to deal with, and is therefore compelled to i 
somewhat more circumspectly though less gracefully. The style is al> 
vigorous and generally smooth. A too frequent repetition of certain wi 
and phrases, however, lays it open here and there to the charge of crm 
Judging indeed merely from the style and plot of the work, we venture 
prophecy that the writer, when his name shall appear, will be found to 
man of large learning and no little skill in the use of language, but hei 
fore untried in the &eld of the historical novel. 

There is much in the theological portions of (he work which will ei 
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violeni opposition, especially tie author's communistic sentiments and such 
siatemeDts as thai. " civllttatioo itself is the author of all crime except mur- 
der ttnd lust." But in spite of all the hard things thai professional critics 
may say. we believe that few will read the book candidly and thoughtfully 
without growing both in mental and mora! slalure, 
Devclofminl of English Littralurt and Language. By Alfred H. Welsh. A.M. 

In two volumes. Third Edition. Chicago : S. C. Griggs * Co. 

Although there has been no lack of books published of lale years on 
English Literature, it has been a matter to be wondered at that among them 
all [here has been no lexlly good comprehensive treatise on this subject as a 
whole for popular use. Chambers and similar compilers are getting anti- 
quated, Taine is fragmentary and more for scholars' use, while others have 
dwell with particular epochs or aspects of the subject, without attempting a 
complete and systematic account of the whole, Mr. Welsh has had [his lat- 
ter aim in view and has succeeded remarkably well. We cannot well see 
how for a thorough and painstaking narrative of the development of our lit- 
erature, for the use of the average Philistine, his work can be much improved 
upon. Starting with Beowulf he cariies us down to Emerson and Arnold, 
American literature he incorporates with the strictly English, evidently as 
a true Westerner, regarding America in the realm of letters at least, as one with 
the mother counlry. Mr. Welsh also evideoDy believes that literaturehas not 
developed apart from the other forms in which civilization manifests itself. 
He has introduced very frequently notes and descriptions of the customs, 
habits of life, and modes of thought of the particular periods he has in hand, 
making his pages very inteiesting reading. Special attention, too, has been 
given (o scientific theories and to all the systems of philosophy which at 
various limes have held sway. Mr. Welsh shows too much self-confidence, 
perhaps, in volunteering to decide between historic schools of thought and in 
settling a number of great questions. But in the main his estimates both of 
sects and men are fair and just. The work we think will become a standard 
one for popular instruction. 

History of PrHnia la the Aca-nion of Fridirk tkt Creal, Herbert Tuttle. 
Elos'ton : Houghton, MifBin 4 Companj-. Fot sale by Peck, Price la.aj. 
The volume before us is a very important contribution Lo historical liteia- 
ture. Starting with the earliest accounts of Brandenburg, Professof Tuttle 
traces the development of Prussia through the various stages of her existence 
down to the accessi6n of the Great Fredeiic in 1740. It is a work in which 
the usual course of treatment is somewhat altered, for, instead of being a 
mere succession of "houses" and kings and wars and treaties, we have— 
what may appear strange in a history of early Prussia — excellent descriptions 
of the people. There is the impression of thorough and careful study 
throughout and in every particular the work seems to come under the class 
of "scientific history." But let it not be understood that the accuracy de- 
tracts from its charms as a popular work. To thosi; who are acquainted 
with "'German Political Leader," or the various papers on German affairs 
by the same author, which have appeared in the magazines, it will be sufficient 
10 know that there is a similar mode of treatment here. The analysis is 
admirable, the descriptions picturesque, the criticism keen, and the entire 
work is interesting. 
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Laura : Aa American Girl. By Elizabeth E. Evans. Philadelphia : 

Lippincoti & Co. Price fi.50 For sale by Judd. 

The auihor of this work has introduced a new fearure into rhc mi 
effeminate novel of which il is a <ype. in the portrayal of her own sla 
religious belief. She is evidently an agnostic, and it is doubtless wil 
purpose of enlarging upon her obscure dogmatic tendencies that shi 
drawn the three most prominent female characters of the story, represe 
as many phases of religious belief : (he freethinker who is the heroin 
High Church devotee, and the Purilanical country girl. Aside fron 
feature the work is crude, the characterization being carried to an ex 
not met with in real life. Many delails having no direct bearing upc 
plot and action are delineated 10 an unwarrantable degree. 

Rpssmoyni. By the author of - Phyllis." - Molly Bawn," ■■ Portia,' 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincoti Sr Co. Price $1.00 For sale by Judt 
" Rossraoyne " is a book that an insaliable novel-reader might enjo 

hammock, on a hot summer day. It has a few good descriptions of sec 

but otherwise il is throughout in tolerably .weak. 



EDITORS TABLE. 

After bidding our brother exchanges a hearly Happy New Year, wi 
pose, as January is Ihe appropriate month for seiilement. to pay the in 
which has been accumulating on our bond of endurance for the past ye 
criticism payable at sight and certified by the Lit.' Bui to show that tb 
neither fear nor favoritism lurking behind this discharge of " deferred 
est," and lest any should say " why don't you take a fellow of your size 
shall select lirst the heaviest of our visitors. Ihe Nassau Lil. The N 
lAl. is the disiinclively literary organ of Princeton, and with the except! 
the standing item of interest that " Princeton plays football with more 
than Yale," which is put in merely to aid the circulation, keeps willi 
own sphere. The December number opens with a prize essay, "Tht 
of Effect as the Basis of Criticism." An ably written as well as inter* 
article claiming sugge.<i(iveness to the mind of the reader as the true I 
literature. And although the theory presented has more of the fancy 
the idea about il, }'et it is at least a pretty one, as voiced in the concl 
which we quote : 

" This law of effect must be the basis of criticism, for the mind is lil 
Aeolean harp of many strings. Winds play upon it, some in grand harmc 
some in gentle murmurs, some strike only a few chords, others sweep 
deep strains. So the thoughts presented in literature find response i 
chords of the soul." Another article on " Skepticism and Literature" b 
us the fruits of some reading and considerable misunderstanding of t 
and their authors, by a somewhat confused and illogical pessimist, who c 
finally to the conclusion that "the world may be described as f^w'i 
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We had thought of Ihis and the iheoiy is a good o 
Grymild stories in this issue of our friendly monitoi 



The Princehnian. read after the Lit., seems a trifle coarse perhaps by con- 
asl. and the Prospectus of the different college papers for the coming 
;ar lacks ihe wit to sustain the idea, the only one found in this issue. 

The BrunBnian seems to have only one fault, and that is that it is unultera- 
y stupid. Id fact, from cover to cover, within and without, it is dull Breion. 
■it instance, this number is chiefly filled with a long editorial on the subject 

the " use of a horse," coniaining all the standard joltes and padded wiili a 
« entirely harmless moraliialions of equal age. Add to this an account of 
sugar boiling, which reads like an instructive article in the Hoys' and Girls' 
■partment of the " Youth's Companion," but which is really a story, and the 
.per lies before you. 

After wading through half of one of the two old compositions which 
gether proved a true/fecc de resislatue, of the Vassar Misi.. we gave up Ihe 
tempt and were content to fall back on the sketches in " De lemporibus," 
lich though decidedly feminine in their lack of coherence and rather 
leclic than original, yet shine by contrast. 

We were rather amused at receiving the Args stamped cheerily on the out- 
ie, " Holiday Number," which brought us back to Ihe picture which was 
Delled ■' this is a horse." However, the number was a good one and con- 
ined quite a clever set of slories. We clip Ihe following : 



RETROSPECTION. 

There's a lake among the hills, upon whose calm and peaceful bosom 
The golden-colored sunlight with a deep reflection shines, 

Undisluibed by any ripple, save when stirred by fitful breezes, 
That seem to be comingling with the moaning of the pines. 

The years, unwatched. unheeded, have crept slowly by and vanished 
Since with thoughtless steps I turned away and left the lake behind ; 

Vet whatever change the world has wrought, has never wholly banished 
The tenderness of memories that still linger in my mind. 

For I think of all the early friends, that once in joy and gladness 
With the music of their voices wake Ihe echoes of the spot ; 

And the very thought is trained, half in peace and half in sadness. 
With the vision of the lake and all its beauties unforgol. £x. 
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A DISTINCTION. 

As ne wandered one day by the seashore. 

While ihe wavelels broke at our feet, 
She picked up a sea-shel[ and asked me. 

In a voice inexpressibly sweet : 
To listen awhile lo its murmurs, 

And the meaning lo try and repeal. 

I look from her hand the sea-shell. 

And pui it up to my ear. 
And answered "Amid its low murmurs, 
, There is one sad, sweet song thai I hear ; 
It sings il can never be happy. 
Unless its loved ocean is near." 

If taken away from the ocean, 
'Twill murmur the livelong day ; 

And lonely, 'twill sigh for the wavelets 
It kissed and caressed in Iheir play. 

Oh. love, my heart is a sea-shell 
That murmurs when you are away. 



But she answered, her blue eyes dancing, 
You have read the meaning amiss : 

If you call mc the sea. I'm a wavelet. 
Can't you guess [he reason of this? 

Why, it isn't the sea, hut the wavelet. 
Thai the shell is accustomed to kisi. 
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A EULOGY. 

IT is with a mingled feeling of homesickness, desola- 
tion and actual pain, that we come back to places 
haunted by the memory of the past where now the 
stranger's step is heard, and the voices of one's own 
merry companions ring no more. One sees the old 
landmarks, the places he knew so well, now swept away 
or changed. The ever-hurrying wave of progress has 
swelled over them, stripping them of every vestige of 
tbeir former glory. 

So I remember a home of my youth. It was an old 
house — two hundred years or more since the first brick 
was laid — set in among great, wide-spreading elms, whose 
embracing arms were a shelter in summer and winter 
alike. It had witnessed the terrors of foreign invasion, 
and gazed down grimly on the march of the enemy's 
troops. Hurrying feet for so many years had worn its 
door-stone all but through. Its blinds were mostly at 
the convenience of the wind, and occasionally one had a 
perversa habit of clinging in the wrong place with a per- 
leverance worthy of a better cause. But usually they 
VOL. XLIX. 23 
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exercised themselves quite unrestrainedly, and alike he 
less of the morals of the inmates, refused to be restrain 
It was not precisely what would be called a trustwor 
building. One could not repose that implicit confide 
in it which was necessary for perfect peace of mind. 

In the heavy storms of a New England winter on 
sea coast, it would utter strange creakings and groani 
as if all the sprites of the old place were holding h 
carnival; a species of gratuitous entertainment whi 
after a while, became quite indispensable. True, n 
that I think about it, I remember, too, that the bricks I 
an uncomfortable habit of blowing down the chimi 
occasionally — mere playfulness however, though it 
interfere with the draught somewhat. And speaking 
the draught reminds me quite forcibly of a strange fr 
in the breathing apparatus of the house, a sort of as 
matic tendency to pulmonary complaints, superindm 
doubtless by two hundred years of exposure to 
inclemencies of the weather. However that may 
whenever the wind came into a certain quarter — wh 
was more than frequently the case — the current of air 
which I depended for the vivifying influence for my f 
persisted most pertinaciously in flowing from the top 
the chimney down and out at the door of my room. 1 
general effect upon the occupants of the room can 
better imagined than described. These little eccentr 
ties of the house however, were not so troublesome 
might be supposed. But I frequently had experien 
there which brought me anything but pleasure at i 
time, and which dispel somewhat the haze of romai 
which years have thrown about my life there. Ever 
lover as 1 am of the old patriarch, must acknowlec 
that there is something unpleasant in experiencing sl 
an awful uncertainty in the simple act of sitting Ao\ 
Civilized society usually makes this one of the most sai 
factory things a person can do. But in that house thi 
was altogether too much doubt about the probability 
maintaining one's equilibrium just at the perilous mom( 
when the will in a measure loses control of the limbs. 
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chair or table which could stand on all four legs at once 
in any part of the room would have commanded a fabu- 
lous price. Such works of the fairies were rare. The 
number of angles, slopes, unconformable strata, folds, syn- 
cHne and anticline, in thirteen square feet of that floor, 
was marvelous. U made life interesting and exciting; it 
stimulated the ingenuity to overcome these difficulties, 
but the complete absence of stability in every article of 
furniture tended more or less to destroy one's faith in the 
permanent equilibrium of the universe. Naturally, rock- 
ing chairs were sedulously avoided. The possibilities 
within their reach approximated too nearly to the inflnite. 
The only redeeming feature about these distinctive char- 
acteristics of the house was the fact that its well-known 
propensities proved too much for even the brazen cour- 
age of the mighty army of book agents, headed by the 
ever-recurring, omnipresent Guizot man. The phrenolo- 
gist was the only one zealous enough for the welfare of 
his fallow man to venture his life therein. Nor was it 
safe for everyone to be found in the house. Blood-curd- 
ling tales of capture and long confinement, of torture and 
release after wholesome warning, were once rife. The 
means of defense against intruders were motley and 
unique. A burly negro beggar was met on the stairway 
ane night immediately preceding several stray coal scut- 
tles, groping hi* way down as fast as possible murmuring, 
' Oh Lord ! Oh good' Lord ! just once let me out o' this !" 
Time seemed not to hang very heavily on his hands just 
then, and he was never afterwards seen begging for old 
clothes. 

The inmates lived in a charmingly primitive state of 
community of interests and property. What belonged to 
one belonged to all. No one ever went hungry, none 
ever went without a fire while food or fuel were in the 
house. As happy, open-hearted a party they were as 
ever enjoyed youth. But alas, now all is changed ! The 
decree went forth and nothing was left but to obey. The 
blinds were hung straight, endowed with new fasteners 
and adorned with a fresh covering of green. Even they 
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have lost their freedom and former graceful aband 
The window sashes and casings are newly painted. Ni 
door stones supplant the ones which our fathers tri 
Even the roof has taken to itself a coat of respectal 
brown paint. No longer do the stairways afford one i 
limited opportunities to cripple himself for life. No mc 
is the dark, echoing cavern just beneath the eaves t 
refuge of the hunted fugitive from a hard-hearted, un 
lenting justice. Even the rats have submitted to an tn< 
orabte fate. Their playful chippcring and scurrying 
longer soothes the weary sleeper. They, at least, cam 
endure the innovations. Some have sought the " hap 
hunting grounds ;" some have gone to " pastures new a 
meadows green." There is no more need then to ha 
one's shoes upon a nail at night as In the good old dz 
of yore. In short, South Middle has " put away childi 
things," which means that she has lost her tndividuali 
She is now no better than anyone else. Her once pro 
position as the oldest building on the campus and t 
home of the merry sophomore, is known no more. Ne\ 
again will the freshmen see in her a bottomless pit 
unknown horrors, nor to the junior will she be the hap 
est spot upon the college green. Now all night her roo 
are quiet, like "banquet hall deserted." The once ir 
pressible trunk and coal scuttle never bound down \ 
stairways with a merry leap and clattei, The belat 
student meets neither obstacle nor friendly welcome. T 
spirit of South Middle silently mourns and seeks conso 
tion in trying to uphold the dignity which a ripe old a 
confers. Alas, South Middle ! thou who hast suckled t 
men of a sunny race upon thy bosom ! Alas, thou refu 
of the hunted, thou home of the careless, happy heai 
Thou art gone, alas ! South Middle, thou art no moi 
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MINNETONKA. 

In Minnesota's woodland depihs embraced, 

Like mammoth dewdrops glistening on a bank of green, 
A group of laltelets. round with verdure girt. 

Lies rippling, twinkling, in the sunlight's golden sheen, 

Sing not to me of Como's charms, nor yet 
Geneva, where, surrounded by her rock-bound sleeps. 

The storied Chillon frowns upon the wave, 

And down the towering Alps the sparkling streamlet leap' 

More dear by far, than all of these, to me. 
Through memory of many happy summer days. 

Upon its wave or in its leafy groves. 
Is Minnelonka with its shadowy, winding bays. 

Here all is calm and soothing to the mind. 
The gently- undulating hills lure on the eye. 

Receding, with a deeper azure veiled. 
Until, at last, they softly blend into the sky. J. G. J 



DINAH MORRIS. 

THE author of Adam Bede showed more than the 
average courage of authors when she wrote this 
itory. One might reasonably suppose that, writing as 
luthors presumably do, to suit the popular taste, she 
would have pandered to that taste. It is with a good 
deal of surprise, therefore, that we find our novelist giv- 
ing to a world, which had always looked to astounding 
idventure and excitement as food for its entertainment, a 
book whose hero is a black-haired village carpenter, and 
heroine a shouting Methodist with colorless face and 
pale red hair. Vet such was the author's bold origin- 
ality. Does Dinah Morris seem an unnatural character? 
For aught we can say we meet such at every street 
corner. That was a rough face that passed us just then. 
It was furrowed with deep lines whose cause we know 
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full well. But for anything we may say, the owner 
that face may have borne his toil, his affliction, his angui 
with saint-like patience. It is a mistake to call Dina 
an unnatural or a rare character. We should cc 
nearer the truth did we say that the small angle of t 
world which encloses our every-day life does not cc 
stantly produce such natures. But the world has a lar 
horizon and our life a short radius. Were we to ignc 
our own existence and study the common life of comm 
people, we should find men and women who are but 
little lower than the angels." 

What shall .we say then of Dinah Morris, the worn 
and the preacher? The artlessness of her nature c 
not fail to strike us at once. It is not too much to s 
that the society of to-day hardly tends to produce si 
plicity in our women- People do not say what th 
mean now-a-days. It is not considered polite. It is 
mark of poor breeding to wear the feelings on the slec 
Yet here comes our little Methodist with never a wi 
which she would conceal and never a thought which s 
would not divide with her fellow women. Her ingen 
ousness is like a sweet perfume which no man can c 
scribe, but which every man calls exquisite as soon as 
has inhaled, its aroma. This absence of affectation 
coupled too with a vivid imagination, an imaginati< 
which, though it discloses to her the hideousness of s 
is yet tempered by a tender woman's sympathy. Ma 
how, without once hinting that wrong is not wrong, s 
finds in her judgment of Hester's sin room for chari 
rather than stern condemnation. The lesson which th 
sin taught her was not how the poor child differed fro 
the rest of the world, but how the rest of the wor 
resembled her in that every woman in it might fall low 
than she did. 

This keen imagination, reacting upon the delicate syi 
pathy, produced in Dinah an insight which, for want of 
better term, we may style divination. Like a fine 
tuned instrument she produces no jarring discord. ( 
such delicate texture and so finely strung is each wi 
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that it conspires with its neighbor to produce a strain 
which seems to run on the same key with the mind of 
the tired listener. When poor Hetty is lying in her 
dungeon and Dinah comes to visit her, this ^nt^itive 
tact produces an almost magical effect. A single word 
of censure would have hardened the prisoner's heart. 
But that word remains unspoken. While we stand at that 
prison door awe-struck at the keen woman's instinct, we 
find another quality. It is unselfish devotion. Unselfish- 
ness though a cardinal virtue is not superabundan' in 
every-day life. Who discovers it? and when ? and , 
where? So rare a blossom is it in the human heart, that 
we may learn a great deal from the little Quaker as we 
see her with the sacred message of the divine love on her 
lips, and the sacred words of divine command in her 
heart. What one among us has so pure and lofty an 
ideal that he can overlook the sublime self-forgetfulness 
of a woman of whom the simple country folk used to 
say "It is easier to be good when she's around?" Pure 
self-abnegation even when it is the result of conscious 
effort is sublime, but when it is the fruit of uncpnscious, 
spontaneous benignity it is angelic. When she followed 
Hetty to the scaffold "Dinah did not know that the 
crowd were looking at her with reverend awe," No, it 
was not hers to know it. The supreme virtues are the 
unconscious virtues. They know not their own fascina- 
tion. 

Her early life, spent as it was amid the quiet solitude 
of the tiny English village, gave her a very precious 
gift. It was a faculty of seeing good in evil. 

"Sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And good in eveiy thing." 

The dark side of things had no fascination for her. 
She found her ideals in the natural beauty around her. 
The hills, the fields, the trees, the flowers, had articulate 
voices to her. The hills in their massive repose, the 
fields with their waving grain, the flowers with their 
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lingering perfumes, all taught her to look up and told he 
in turn of the strength and the omnipotence of th 
power which created them. She was like the herdsmai 
of whom Wordsworth sings. 



'■In the mountains did he/«/ his failh 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite, and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe — he jiiw." 

A character like this is appreciated more readily whei 
. it is placed side by side with other natures with which i 
sympathizes. She is with poor Lisbeth Bede holding thi 
tired hand, wiping away the tears, listening without ; 
remonstrance to the petty, querulous complaints. She i 
with shrewd, calculating Mrs. Poyser, bearing without ; 
word the invectives against herself and her religion 
All through the story she is side by side with Hetty 
Hetty with never a thought beyond her earrings and he 
pretty neck and her bit of "real" lace, Dinah with hei 
plain Quaker's cap and pale lustreless face, never for j 
minute conscious of the fact that she was after all a pretty 
woman. Hetty soon fast asleep and dreaming of thi 
wood and the handsome Captain. Dinah on her knee: 
with her God. Hetty in prison, treading alone the bit 
ter, bitter path of shame and remorse, Dinah knocking 
at the prison door with her message of infinite love. 

Perhaps one of the best methods of judging a person': 
character is to note what the aggregate of his fellow mei 
say of him. Adam Bede in a chance remark gives at 
. idea about Dinah that is worth preserving. He say! 
"She's one as makes everything seem right she says anc 
does." Old Lisbeth declares "She'd make it easier a 
dyin' she speaks so gentle, and she looks like the angel ir 
Adam's bible a' sittin' on the big stone by the grave.' 
Battle, the woman hater, in a voice which sounds as ii 
his throat were full of knots, says, " If there's women tc 
make trouble in the world, it's but fair there should be 
women to be comforters under it." Arthur Donni- 
thorne, hardly daring to lift his head for shame, says 
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brokenly, "Give ray watch to Diiiaii, I should like to 
think of her as wearing it." Little Totly with her subtle 
baby's instinct comes to her to be comforted, and the 
poor dog Gyp turns from his broken-hearted master to 
Dinah and begs humbly to be noticed. She seems like a 
veritable fountain of life to which humanity comes for 
what it needs. 

It is in the closing pages of the story, however, that 
Dinah Morris reaches an ideal perfection. All through 
the last few chapters the question has been trembling on 
our lips, " Will her consciousness of duty to humanity 
unfit her for the still more sacred duty of the wife and 
the mother?" The struggle is one of painful intensity. 
Desirous only to find her duty, tormented with doubt, at 
last she discerns the true woman's office. Which one of 
us can study her character without feeling that she has 
rounded it out into a fuller, truer, nobler perfection, 
when, recognizing her dependence on the strong manly 
nature which has come to claim her, she meets Adam 
Bede at the threshold and quietly says, " Come in, Adam, 
and rest. It has been a hard day for thee?" 

E. J. Phelps. 



POETRY AND THE IMAGINATION. 

WE sometimes hear it' said that poetry has long been 
retiring, step by step, into the background of life; 
and that the time must come when it shall reach the van- 
ishing point. Those who make this confident assertion, 
make it with a voice full of regret : and well they may ; 
for pitiable indeed were our lot if we must lose the 
guide, companion, solace of so many centuries. But, for 
my part, 1 cannot find in the tendencies of modern poe- 
try any indication that we need fear its future. There 
can very well be change without decay. Poetry now 
may be less imaginative than it once was, but it is still 
24 
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poetry ; and we must be careful not to mistake for dcca} 
of Poetry that which is only decay of the Imagination 
All this, however, we shall see farther on. 

It has often been remarked that in primitive times 
when men lived what we now term a barbarous life, thf 
power of the Imagination was all but unlimited. It wai 
with the primitive man as it is to-day with a little child 
Who has not, in childhood, idled hours away building 
castles in the air, or shuddered in the dark from fear of hii 
own mind's creations? Now the child awake is the dream 
iog man ; but is what the wide-awake, the most thought 
ful man was when life itself was young. Homer, if i 
Homer ever lived, was such an one. In an age like thi; 
of ours he could not be : but think of him as he was. ^. 
poor, wild Ionian, he stood, perhaps where his feet wen 
lapped by thfe ripples of the mystic sea, with his heac 
bared to the mystic stars. . He could understand, how 
ever, nothing of what he saw. Only, watching the ocean 
he might be reminded of Time " rolling illimitable " by 
with little lives in its tide; and the stars, if he glance( 
above, might seem to smile on his soul like gleams fron 
the casements of some palace of Powers unknown. Hi 
could look and wonder, but he could never know. 

And Homer was only foremost of a host of such; hi 
was only one of an age of men that looked with eyes tha 
saw. It is not strange that when they pondered thi 
many mysteries of life and time, which no modern en 
lightenment can quite penetrate, imagination was bori 
of their wonder. When Homer sang his immortal songs 
singing as his fancy prompted him, he was but voicing 
the spirit of his time. 

But in later ages imaginative geniuses have been fev 
and far apart. One man portrays with his pen a paradisi 
and a heaven though he can see with his eyes not evei 
this earth ; while another links together harmonies tha 
are all but divine, though unable himself ever to hea: 
them ; but these are exceptions. Taking it all in all, Fac 
has been all the time asserting herself above Fancy; ant 
Imagination is bound with the fetters of Science. Thi 
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world is becoming sceptic, critic ; all that is, is ; has cause 
and effect; is bound by certain fixed and irrefragable 
laws. And Philosophy hopes sometime to understand all 
those laws, and by its understanding; of them to explain 
to us all natural or spiritual phenomena hitherto inex- 
plicable. 

We should expect to find, that such a change in the 
thought of the world had manifested itself in all that the ' 
world is doing; and we do find that it has. Our moral 
laws, for men or nation^, are stricter than were those of 
our progenitors; we labor with more energy than they 
did ; we tend to care not at all for beauty, but altogether 
for accuracy. And our poetry, too, is affected. For 
whereas it was once careless and impetuous, it is now 
tending to become exact and analytical. But the minds 
of men who cannot follow the thought of the age fail 
to understand its poetry, the poetic expression of its 
thought. And so, as 1 said before, we hear a despondent 
wail arising round about us, that Poetry wilLsoon be gone. 

We may, perhaps, grant that a certain kind must go; 
the time may come when the genius of the matter-of-fact 
world shall no longer feel any regard for sensitive imag- 
inations; it will not then be a matter of regret that such 
are no longer to be found. For such, perhaps, may be 
the case. It seems a plausible assertion that lyric poetry 
is even now on the decline; there is little originality in 
it; the most beautiful fragments of to-day are little more 
than repetitions of what older lyrists have sung; even 
our Tennyson has, in some of his most beautiful passages, 
done no more than to fit out the old melodies of Theoc- 
ritus with a new harmony. This poetry is said to be 
already waning; it may altogether vanish; and such im- 
aginative natures as those of Shelley and some of his con- 
temporaries, may never be found again. 1 should like to 
believe that only such were in the mind of the writer 
who said that " He who in an enlightened and literary 
society aspires to be a great poet, must first become a 
little child," and that a poet must, as a matter of course, 
be suffering from some form of insanity. 
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We yield, then, so far as to say that poetry, as it lived 
in the olden times, perhaps may no longer live. But 
mankind has since then come nearer to maturity. To 
write as the ancients wrote, it may be necessary to think 
ourselves back into the spirits of the ancients; to be a 
certain sort of a poet, perhaps one " must first become a 
little child:" but in general no such metamorphosis is 
needed. Rather, the poet must be a great Able-man ; for 
now the star ot a new kind of poetry is in the ascendant. 
If we can judge from its present tendencies, poetry, we 
say, will hereafter be created- not from the passions, but 
from mind. A poetry of waking, not that of dreamy 
sleep, will be for us to reflect upon in future. We must 
not lament the change. There is, to be sure, a vast dif- 
ference between the ennobling thought of a Tennyson 
and the more idle imaginings of the Greek and Hindoo 
bards; but the change is for the better. As well lament 
the supplanting of the crude melodies that then accom- 
panied the poets, by the united choric and orchestral 
harmonies of the Wagner of to-day ! 

Poetry, then, will still last, though changed; though 
imagination forsake it, still it will live, and live a higher 
life. It is the offspring of man's communion with Nature, 
and we can know of no time when that union shall be 
dissolved. For what we now know is but a grain in the 
sands, compared w"th what we have yet to learn ; is but 
a pebble in a desert waste which, perhaps, we can never 
traverse; which stretches before us infinitely far, and 
infinitely far behind. 

" For we arc Ancienis of ihe earth, 
And in the morning of ihe limes." 

C. M. Lewis. 
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Summer lelurnt once more to men. 

But never again to me ; 
For the wintrj- frost of love long lost. 

In the place where my bean should be, 
Is hardened, never to than again, 

Like ice in a polar sea. 

I wooed my fair with an arbute wreath 
In the time when lepbyra btow ; 

Her love was true when the summer dew 
Was cooling the sunset glow : 

But now is her head fast bound in death 
Id a wood where the wild winds go. 

Summer returns once more to men, 

Yet nevermore to me ; 
Bui a thorny vine will round me twine 

Where blossoms used to be,— 
Growing from roots of bitter pain 

To bilterar memory. 



PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 
To the Editors of the LiT : 

IN looking over my old college books the other day, I 
came across certain landmarks of my coUfege days, 
roughly sketched here and there in divers odd places, 
some illustrating the ' Law of Love,' some illustrating 
tough passages of ' Psychology,' while still others were 
hob-nobbing with the Ichthyosaurus and the Brachiopod, 
showing clearly that my artistic tendencies would out 
even in the midst of scientific research. At best they were 
but life studies in the rough, done on the spur oi the mo- 
ment, under the energizing influence of a lecture on 
Psychology. Many of them are faded and hardly recog- 
nizable, but the spirit of curiosity moves me to send you 
a few in order to find if there are any copies of them 
extant in college to-day, or whether, in each case, 
" Nature formed but one such man 
And broke the die." 
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The first sketch is that of Piosity. He has the air of 
being good. As you look at hira you see it instantly, you 
cannot mistake it, yet a strange sensation comes over 
you. At last you have found 



e qviit too bright 01 good 
For human naiure's daily food." 

For this goodness of his has the same effect on you that 
a magnet has on the similar pole of a compass, and you 
begin to feel bad, and the nearer you come the worse you 
feel. He is a very porcupine of good. This peculiar 
phenomena which Psychology calls the "concept of per- 
versity," Piosity evidently expects, for there is, at such 
times, a lurking look of pity on his face as if he was 
almost sorry for our sake that he was quite so good but 
couldn't help it. O'erspreading this, however, and fairly 
glistening in every line of his face, is that look of calm 
complacency which belongs alone to conscious goodness 
and superiority. Happy mortal to whom it is no trouble 
to be good, is only effort to do wrong, and though he 
may occasionally make this effort for variety's sake, yet 
usually he is content with the knowledge that he pos- 
sesses in himself that goal of human ambition, that 5»m- 
mum bonum of human happiness ; no effort, complete satis- 
faction. And his motto is 

" The woild has nothing to bestow, 
From our own selves our joys must flow." 

The next study is that of Jocosus, whose expression is 
an odd mixture of smile and anxiety, the smile being for 
the coming joke, while the anxiety is fear lest we should 
not see the point of the joke or appseciale how much 
work he had put on it, though the latter fear is needless 
since the labor is generally evident enough. Jocosus is a 
college wit whose number, according to the Pythagorean 
theory, would be 1 1,000,000 ; one good joke, repeated and 
many naughts. However, the lack of quality is made up 
in quantity, and he is fairly bubbling over with puns, gags, 
and stories which he himself enjoys to a delightful degree. 
To get the laugh on someone is his highest ambition, but 
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he draws the line on himself, that, he will tell you, is 
" pilin' it on Ossa." 

Then there is New, who reminds one of a breezy 
autumn day in the country, when the raw, blustering 
wind blows over the still green fields. His great feature 
is an activity positively refreshing to behold. Always 
ready and willing to do anything nobody asks him to do, 
ever busy and bustling over other people's business, New 
is the very image of a fine bumble bee. He is liberal to 
ostentation with his advice, and always greets you with a 
hearty clap on the back or poke in the side, so frank and 
jolly is he. If he should chance to hurt you pray don't 
mention it for it is only his way and he means so well. 
Then, that laugh, so deceptive, apparently only noisy, 
really whole-souled and cheery, which, with the clap on 
the back, warms the " very cockles of your heart " toward 
him. In short, he is one of those who are "born for the 
universe," and will go through life " spreading like a 
green bay tree." - I wonder what Dr. Johnson meant 
when he spoke of an " unclubable man?" 

Woodbee, the paradox, is another curious specimen of 
purely college growth. At first sight you will probably 
decide that he must be very wicked ; he has such a blas^, 
dissipated air about him and wears such a knowing look 
on his face as if he were on intimate terms with the 
"flesh and the Devil." Then too, his daily walk down 
Chapel street with that peculiar gait of his, half slouch, 
half swagger, with the omnipresent cigarette, is so ex- 
pressive of wickedness. Nevertheless, as you soon see, 
he is not so bad as he looks or would like to be. In real- 
ity Woodbee is quite harmless, when nobody is about, 
and between ourselves, doesn't enjoy "bumming" at all 
and does very little of it, one glass of beer being to him 
a racket, two a carouse, thanks to his vivid imagination. 
But being by nature rather a nonentity, he craves notice 
and seeks to gain it in this way. He has his little circle 
of admirers whose nearest approach to dissipation con- 
sists of listening to his accounts of " last night," and who 
are filled with awe and admiration at his daring to be so 
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wicked. Hence lie is happy in the impression he far 
he makes on the world, blissfully ignorant that of tl 
who see him half despise, half laugh at him. Let no 
however, disillusionize him, since he has his use in 
world, teaching us by example that " We are never n 
so ridiculous by the qualities we have as by those we 
tend to have." Thus we see 

" Nothing useless is or loir, 

Each thing in its place is besl ; 
And what leems bui idle ihow. 
Sltenglhens and supports ihe resl." 

A Graduate of 'j_ 



NIGHT. 

Come night '. Come siteni nighi ! 

In rabe* ot shadows, dim, while graceful round 

Th; placid brow a diadem is bound, 
Of stars all purely bright. 

Come for the gloomy West, 

Already wails its portals lo unfold. 

That in his conch of puiple and of gold, 
The sun may sink lo rest. 

Come and awake the gale. 
Which all day long has slumbered in the sea, 
And send it o'er the billows, cool and free. 

To swell the Fisher's sail. 

Come lei full many a gem, 

Gathered in rich and radiant clusters fall 

Athwart the white-robed lilies tall, 
A diadem for them. 

Then hasten, dark-browed Night, 

Revive the fading Hower and drooping vine. 
And let soft sleep, that sweetest gift of thine. 

On tear-stained lids alight. 

For this be ever blest 
The hour when the day folds up her golden wings 
That flight with rustling robes advancing, brings 

To weary bosoms rest. —Etiwin T. H' 
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A PICTURE OF AN ISLAND. 

MANY centuries ago, when the Roman conqueror 
stood upon the chalky shores of old France, and 
gazed far over the Channel towards the barbarian land, 
he could see the same rocky outline rising blue and indis- 
tinct from the sea that greets the eyes of the traveler 
to-day who visits the Cape de la Hogue. Little would be 
have thought on nearer approach of planting the impe- 
rial eagles on these small and insignificant islands — the 
modern Guernsey, Sark, and Jersey — nor of the invalu- 
able service they might sometime render in guarding the 
El Dorado of his dreams. But small and sea-girt though 
they are. they have proved strong bulwarks to England 
against the Continental foe, ever since the bold Normans 
conquered the rude and uncouth Celts who first inhab- 
ited them. 

Guernsey, the largest of these, is the most romantic in 
the peculiar character of its people, its local features, and 
traditions. Here the most luxuriant vegetation adorns 
the picturesque hills and vales of the gently undulating 
surface. Birds of rare plumage sing sweetly from the 
ivy-garlanded trees, and flowers in great profusion bloom 
constantly in the soft, mellow atmosphere, almost tropic 
in its clearness. Everything speaks of the richest gifts ot 
nature. The coast, high and rugged, protrudes in narrow 
necks far out into the dark green water of the sea, afford- 
ing a secure shelter to the daring fishermen, who have long 
been the principal inhabitants. Far back aristocratic fam- 
ilies of Norman descent established themselves here in 
quiet exclusiveness, and numerous old castles and manor- 
houses, well advanced in process of decay, are still to be 
seen nestled away in bowers of trees and vines. 

Frequently, distinguished knights and ladies from the 
courts of distant lands used to make this island their 
temporary home, and once the present Queen of Eng- 
land, who rules over it, deigned to visit its only impor- 
25 
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tant city, St, Peter's Port, which rises in antique towers 
and narrow streets close to the sea-shore. Here, too, 
Victor Hugo, the greatest of living poets, once passed 
seven long, bitter years of proscription from his native 
France, — the penalty of his resistance to the coup d'gtat 
under President Bonaparte in 1851. Here, in isolation 
and solitude, he contemplated nature and wrote those 
tender lyrics, his " Memoirs of a Soul," and " Les Mis- 
arables." Many proud Republicans who had -been his 
adherents in the struggle for justice against the usurper, 
accompanied him in his exile, and among them Pierre 
Garnier, who had been scarcely less prominent in the 
movement than the poet himself. No relative remained 
to the patriotic Pierre to console him in the bitter grief 
of banishment, save a young and beautiful daughter, Li- 
sette, whose sad and romantic life in her island home is 
still related to those who visit Guernsey. 

In earlier days of wealth and happiness, the story goes, 
before the factious differences growing out of the issues 
of the Restoration, had confused all social classes, uniting 
enemies and dividing friends, Lisette had learned to love 
a young Frenchman of noble birth and position, Fran9ois 
Lafihtte. But gradually as time passed and their attach- 
ment grew stronger, the coup d'itat arising with its ruin- 
ous fortunes, changed the political faith of Lisette's fam- 
ily, cruelly banishing her father from his beloved France, 
and separating her from her lover. 

Then came many weary months of solitude and long- 
ing to the heavily-stricken victims of Napoleon. What 
sorrow — what rage must they have felt at the impending 
tyranny of the would-be King! Here indeed, they were 
powerless, almost within sight of their struggling country. 

The sea might fetter Hugo's voice, but it could not 
silence his pen. What exquisite vengeance he takes in that 
outburst of indignation for his oppressor in "Napoleon 
le Petit"! 

And the fair Lisette, how did she bear the double bur- 
den of exile and disappointed love? 

In the peaceful island where life might otherwise have 
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been "like a lairy tale "there was little to lighten her 
sorrow. She could wander alone through the fragrant 
fields exuberant with everything beautiful and glad, or 
listen to the music of the roaring waves, but alas ! her 
grief became no less poignant.. 

After the lapse of almost a year of exile an English 
vessel anchored one evening just off St. Peter's Port, and 
a young stranger was rowed to the landing with several 
persons who were accustomed to spend a few months 
yearly in Guernsey, Nothing was known of his identity 
by those who accompanied him, except that his appear- 
ance indicated that he was from France ; but then, there 
was little in a stranger's presence to excite remark among 
the simple denizens of this ancient entrep6t of the island. 
It was Frangois Laffitte, who had left home and friends in 
search of her whom he hoped some time to claim as his 
wife. Several days were spent in fruitless inquiry after 
her father Pierre, for he had assumed a new name in his 
exile and was rarely seen among the islanders. At last, 
while wandering aimlessly one day near the old church 
of Catel, in the picturesque district of Rohais, Fran9ois 
chanced upon a novel arbor naturally formed of embow- 
ering trees, not far distant from the lane by which he 
had approached, and in it he saw a young girl standing 
' half screened by a tapestry of myrtles, fuchsias, and roses. 
What was his surprise and joy on drawing near to find 
that the maiden was his long lost Lisette. The lovers 
here renewed their vows of affection, strengthened by 
separation and misfortune, and resolved to leave the 
island secretly when the first opportunity for escape 
should be presented. 

Soon another ship on its way to France touched at 
Guernsey, and Franfjois made preparation for the clan- 
destine voyage. A fishing-boat was brought to the little 
cove near Pierre's cottage, and under the shadow of 
night the lovers were to go on board the vessel in which 
Frangois had taken passage for Lisette and himself. But, 
while anxiously waiting for the day to pass which was to 
be his last on the island, he happened to overhear the 
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conversation of a company of exiled French soldiers in 
the old market of St. Peter's Port, They were recount- 
ing their wrongs and lamenting the fate of their party 
and country, and among those who were hotly traduced 
Fran5ois heard his father mentioned as one of the abettors 
of Napoleon and his government. In the anger of the 
moment he hurried before them to deny some exagge- 
rated charge and stood revealed as one of the enemj'. 
Perceiving too late his fatal error, he turned and fled 
before the swiftly pursuing soldiers whose wrath he could 
not possibly elude, and plunging fearlessly into the waters 
of the harbor, swam far out, out toward the ship of prom- 
ise wherein his hopes were founded, and was never seen 
again. 

Poor little Lisette watched long in the rustling arbor 
that night for her lover's return, and many days there- 
after she would steal quietly forth from her father at 
evening, hoping against hope that Frangois still lived and 
would soon come again to take her from the island to be 
his bride. But at length the reality of his death became 
too evident for doubting, and, gradually yielding to the 
desolation of her heart, she sank rapidly in health and did 
not long survive him. 



NOTABILIA. 



St. Elihu really felt quite youthful again when rumors 
of a Phi Beta Kappa revival reached his ears. It carried 
him back to the days when those letters had a magic 
sound for all hard-working students, when the freshman 
glanced from the revered key on the senior's watch- 
chain up to the face, marked in the observer's eyes, at 
least, with the lines of genius, and wondered that one 
smalt head could hold all he undoubtedly knew. St. 
Elihu hopes sincerely that the Yale chapter of so old 
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1 society, running back to Jefferson's time and William 
ind Mary, and so famous a one, may be revived. It 
:ouId not be more at Yale than it is elsewhere, a 
scholarship honor; to be limited here, St, Elihu under- 
itands, to philosophical and high oration men. Anything 
note of a public appearance than some sort of an initia- 
lion gathering, perhaps, and an oration or poem at com- 
mencement, would be out of the question. 

This is a time of seriousness for the senior. That dis- 
lurbed, far-away look in his eyes, is an effort to decide 
a'hich avenue, after graduation, he shall take to eminence 
ind wealth. His ponderous intellect, hitherto unruffled 
jxcept by tennis or whist, now contemplates a profession. 
[t is curious to see what an attraction the study of law 
las for college men. Last year about a third of the sen- 
or class signified their intention of going into the law, 
ind this year we suppose the proportion will hold about 
he same. There is something glittering about the pro- 
ession which seems to be very taking. Though p^haps 
:he average of the profession is no higher nor so high as 
hat of other pursuits, its possibilities of reputation and 
wealth seem to be so great that only about two-thirds of 
m average class, it seems, can withstand its seductions, 
fhen the profession is semi-literary, with considerable 
justle of importance where it has any importance at all, 
;ombative, gamy, and has for a considerable element in 
ts success that quality of " smartness" we Americans 
ire accused of over-valuing. With all this luring on the 
American youth, it is not to be wondered at that the land 
s being flooded with lawyers. The nation, of course, 
:annot directly suffer in any economic sense by an over- 
iupply of legal lights, supposing this to be the case. 
People will employ whom they wish and to the extent 
hey wish, and let the rest go. It is a case of the old 
itruggle for the " survival of the fittest." Only, the 
jrocess of being starved out of the profession will be a 
ittle unpleasant for those who from lack either of ability 
)r backing or a certain staying quality, have not the good 
brtune to be the fittest to survive. 
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An old but ever new subject to the " boom " editor of 
the college press, is the opening of the smaller library on 
Sunday afternoons. If the Faculty, or that portion of it 
who have such matters in charge, have any arguments or 
prejudices against such an action, or have ever given the 
matter any consideration, or have ever even known that 
the subject was mentioned at all outside the charmed 
Eleusynian circle, information of it has failed to reach the 
student body. So long as the reading room is opened on 
Sunday afternoons and access had to all the various mag- 
azines and papers, there can be no possible excuse for 
keeping the library closed. None of the ordinary busi- 
ness of the librarian need be transacted, but access given 
to the illustrated works and the books on the shelves, A 
little deed of kindness like this on the part of the powers 
over us, would not only square them up to the line of 
consistency, but throw a little sunlight on the thorny 
path of knowledge we are supposed to be treading. 

Ths startling set of resolutions gotten up by the inter- 
collegiate committee representing the various Faculties, 
has succeeded at least in stirring up a discussion of the 
whole subject of college athletics. W.ere these resolu- 
tions likelv to go into actual effect, however, even at one 
college, they would have considerable more of vital 
interest to students. Yet the committee, in several 
points, it seems to us, have hit upon needed reforms. 
On the question of playing with professionals, for in- 
stance, we must differ with what we suppose is the gen- 
eral sentiment of Yale. A strongly marked line, we 
believe, should separate the amateur from the profes- 
sional. Setting aside the question of contaminating influ- 
ences, for the mere sentiment of the thing, we believe no 
amateur team of any kind should play with professionals 
even for practice. If we mistake not, this is the feeling of 
the English Universities. As to the whole work of the 
committee, however, ours is the same criticism common 
to nearly all the college press. The resolutions are far 
too sweeping, too meddlesome, and too minute. If put 
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to the test, they will result in a coddling of student ath- 
letics, as Prof. Richards has shown, which will be very 
far from leaving a more " intellectual cast " on low-stand 
men inclined toward the unintellectual. 

The Record calls upon us to unite with it in taking up 
the war cry of reform in the campus walks. This we 
cannot conscientiously do. The constitution of Chi Delta 
Theta does not warrant any such action on our part. 
The Lit. was founded in 1836 and is consequently the 
oldest college periodical in existence, but this is the hrst 
time in its history that it has been called upon to sup- 
port a measure which threatens to subvert the entire 
policy of the Yale campus-walk system. This insult to 
the past, such as we cannot but regard the action of the 
Record, comes especially ill-timed in these days, when 
college athletics are accused of inefficiency in reaching 
the student mass, when perseverance and patience under 
trial are well nigh lost virtues, when the wicked notori- 
ously refuse to stand in slippery places. But so it is. 
Some men have no respect for honored tradition, no 
veneration for antiquity. We suppose the Record, had it 
been with Caesar as he crossed the Rubicon, would have 
suggested wet feet to the noble Roman. Or it might 
have urged Washington to build a suspension bridge, 
instead of crossing the Delaware by boat. Will icono- 
clasm never cease? 
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PORTFOLIO. 

1 look forward with considerable interest to the publici 

tion of Mr. Arnold's impressions of America; for never hai 
we had a visitor better fitted for the task of social criti 
Not even Tocqueville can be excepted; for, although tl 
quality of his work has not yet been surpassed, he was still 
young man, scarcely twenty-seven, when he finished h 
studies here. But Mr. Arnold's training as a university mai 
his careful study of the Continent, especially when commi 
sioner of education ; his breadth of view; his keen critic; 
sensibilities — these, added to his long experience as a man < 
letters, are indeed rare qualifications. To be sure, onecanm 
expect a " Democracy in America " brought down to the la 
est dates ; for our society has grown in complexity since t! 
'30's. But we have every reason to suppose that Mr. Arnold 
opinions, whatever they may be, will prove very importai 
contributions to the criticisms of our national life. Ameni 
is being drawn closer and closer to England every day, it 
said ; yet paradoxical as it may seem, England is almost as fi 
removed from us as it was in the early days of Punch, whe 
an American was portrayed, and he is, at times, to-day forth 
matter, as an odd combination of angularities, inqulsitivene 
and vulgar habits. Thus it happens that the majority ■ 
Englishmen, and especially members of the upper class, inste: 
of having the most correct views of America, retain in a gre. 
measure the ideas which, before the war, were scattered broai 
cast by Blackwood's, the Quarterlies and the numerous worl 
of travel of our self-appointed critics. Nor have all of our ol 
time critics passed away. Only the other day there appear! 
in one of the reviews comments, compared with which Mi 
TroUope's observations are "soft Lydian airs," and the que 
tion was asked in all earnestness whether the discovery 
America by Columbus has been of advantage or loss to tl 
so-called civilized peoples of the old world. Face to fai 
with criticisms such as these,— can we rightly term such stric 
ures as these, critical? — one cannot but call to mind tl 
statements that the elder Weller made to Samivel when pn 
posing his famous scheme for the escape of Mr. Pickwif 
from prison : After Mrs. Bardell's death, " let him con 
back and write a book about the 'Merrikens as'll pay all h 
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.expenses and more, if he blows 'em up enough." Or, on ihe 
other hand, Tocqueville's shrewd observation : The criterion 
of what is honorable, or of merit, or just, is to be found in the 
degree of favor or opposition to English interests. But from 
Mr. Arnold we have reason to expect much ; and although his 
opinions about America, judging from what he has already 
said, may not prove especially pleasing, yet undoubtedly 
they will point out to us many peculiarities and faults in our 
social life and possibly change the current of criticisms 
abroad. 

It is impossible to read the opening pages of "Our 

Mutual Friend," without being deeply impressed by the vivid 
and fascinating picture of that twilight scene on the Thames. 
The author's conception could not have been more clearly 
conveyed to our minds, had painted canvas instead of printed 
page been the medium of expression. One can stand long 
before a fine painting and each moment discover in it new 
beauties. In like manner this description may be read many 
times with enjoyment, so replete is it with charms. You 
have stood upon a bridge at dusk and, as you looked over the 
edge, have shuddered at the thought of the suicides, which 
the black, hurrying stream beneath you may have witnessed 
and then hidden forever. Such a feeling of awe creeps over 
one under the chilling influence of this vivid sketch and the 
mind is at once brought into sympathy with the dark spirit 
of the scene. You remember the picture. An autumn even- 
ing is drawing on and the twinkling lights on London Bridge 
are striving to mock the misty darkness, which has settled 
over the river. The dark, impetuous current, now whirling 
into eddies, now split into an arrow-head by an anchored 
barge, now shooting between the piers of the bridge, is pict- 
ured with a clearness and force which belong not to art but to 
nature itself. It is the same deep, rushing river that was ever 
hurrying on to the great sea the soul of poor little Paul. 
There is a minuteness of detail, which is rarely found in a 
written sketch. The bridge-piers and wharves, the floating 
log, the mooring chain and rope all have their place and by 
skillful grouping give the picture an adptirable completeness. 
The center of this dark and vivid scene is a frail and slimy 
boat, rowed by ^ slender girl and steered by a grim old man. 
In his description of the old man, Dickens is at his best. 
26 
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The grizzled hair, the sunburnt face, the uncovered head, tl 
brown arms and the bare breast make a living picture. Tl 
look of horror on the girl's face and her Other's hung 
glance at every ripple make us shudder, we know not wh 
They are manifestly on the lookout for some dreadful pre 
which is to come floating with the current. The veil of my 
tery thrown over them makes the scene all the more awfi 
At last we see them rowing homeward with a ghastlv som 
thing in tow, and then we understand the look of horror c 
the poor girl's face. Surely the thunder, lightning ar 
witches of Macbeth form a scene no more weird than thi 
but with all the horror there is in the picture a strange fasc 
nation and lurid vividness which make it a most interestir 
study. 

There is, I think, even to us of the cold North, a char 

about the mystic life of Buddh, and certainly a wonderfi 
attraction in the character of Prince Gautama himself as 
is pictured to us in song and story. Stripped of the tatters i 
which the superstition and ignorance of twenty-five centurii 
have clothed him, he stands forth a man, unique in anciei 
history, a reformer pure in life, glorified by the brightness > 
a great love. The sadness that sounds like a monody throug 
the whole beautiful harmony of his life, and his pity, almo 
divine, for the sorrow of his fellow men, insensibly attract on 
When the veil of youth dropped from his eyes and he sa 
earth's woe and death, his heart swelled with a great compa 
sion, then the greatness of his mission opened before him. 
is no monkish fanaticism that drives him into the embrace i 
poverty and meditation. One can see him under some trt 
wrapped in contemplation, with the mystic syllable on h 
lips' hourly drawing nearer to the emotionless, stirless rest < 
Nirvana, till he is lost forever in its pulseless bosom. Is 
wonderful that a character and life such as his should hav 
received the admiration of so many centuries? Is it wondei 
ful that hearts yearning for something to love and worshi 
should have enthroned such a man as God, and that he sti 
sits garlanded with the flowers of the ages.' He held out lii 
tie hope or joy to them in life, — enough for their simple fait 
if, at its close, they might be absorbed forever into His eterns 
being. And is it a folly when the Brahmin looks for happi 
ness in the dreamless silence of Nirvana? Who knows? 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

As the manipulator of the time-honored shears of the Me- 
morabilia department looks over his budget for the February 
number, very little of importance meets his eye. The college 
is still in its winter sleep. Our record this month extends 
from Jan, 20th to Feb. 20th. Worthy of record and especial 
notice is the institution of a 

New Course of Lectures. 

Mr. Tighe has arranged a series of lectures which cannot 
fail of appreciation from the whole college. As will be seen 
the subjects are of contemporaneous interest, and will be dis- 
cussed by men whose opinions command attention. "Pro- 
tective Taxes," Prof. Sumner; "Futures and Corners," Mr. 
Had ley ; "The Use of the College Library," Prof Dexter. 
Other lectures^ the subjects of which have not yet been an- 
nounced, will follow. 

Sophomore Composition Prizes. 

The Sophomore composition prizes have been announced as 
follows: 
First Prizes — William Adams Brown, New York City. 

Charlton Miner Lewis, New York City. 

Charles Albert Moore, Columbus, O. 

Frank Gardner Moore, Columbus, O. 

Edward Johnson Phelps, Andover, Mass. 

Charles Wheeler Pierson, Florida, N. Y. ' 
Second Prizes — Charles Jared Griggs, Waterbury, Ct. 

John Christopher Schwab, New York City. 

Arthur Lefiingwell Shipman, Hartford, Ct. 

Frank Edward Wing, Conway, Mass. 

Evans Woolen, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Third Prizes — George Edwin Eliot, Jr., Clinton, Ct. 

Arthur Goebel, Covington, Ky. 

Chauncey William Goodrich, New Haven. Ct. 

Edward Broadbent Morgan, Denver, Col. 

Edward Winthrop Reid, Lakeville, Ct. 
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Penikeese. 

The opera Penikeese was repeated by Prof. Shepard on tl 
evenings of January 28th, 29th, 30th. The following was t) 
cast of characters: .^(VtVifwC, Mrs. Graziella Robertson; A. 
nette. Miss Lizzie Gaffney; Misi Tea-Caddy, Miss Adelaic 
Phelps; Dr. McBosh, J.B. Woodward, '83; Bininger, Charl 
Bonney ; Lee Ward, Ericsson F, Bushnell; Mung Yew Ckm 
H. G. Chase, '85. 

The College Buildings. 

During the holidays the sanitary system of the buildings c 
the campus was investigated by C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., of tl 
School of Mines in Columbia College, Dr. C. A. Lindsley, M.fl 
of the Yale Medical School, and Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Ph.E 
of the ShefBeld Scientific School. The committee in the 
report declared the apparatus to t>e the best known and ti 
ventilating arrangements complete. 

'85 Lit. Officers. 

The Lit. board of '85 have assigned the departmeots of tl: 
magazine as follows; H. de F. Baldwin, the chairman of tl: 
board, will have charge of the Notabilia; E. L. Richards, Ji 
the Editor's Table ; H. L. Doggett, the Portfolio ; F. R. Shif 
man, the Book Notices, and J. C. Bridgman, the financis 
editor, will guard the interests of the Memorabilia. 

The Day of Prayer. 

Thursday, Jan. 31st, being day of prayer for colleges, se 
vices were held in the College Chapel in the afternoon. Th 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. William Taylor, of Ne 
York. , In the morning the seniors were addressed by Re' 
Mr. Nichols, the assistant rector of Trinity Church; thejui 
iors by Prof. Knapp; the sophomores by Prof Richards, an 
the freshmen by Prof. Northrop. 

Senior Class Meeting. 

The senior class met on Friday, Feb. ist, for the election 
committees and the transaction of business. The followio| 
committees were elected ; 
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Promenade committee, W. B. Bristow, Frederick Connell, 
E. P. Cottle, L. M. Daggett, H. E. Hand, C. P. Phelps, G. W. 
Patterson, C. M. Walker, C. A. Watrous. 

Class Supper Committee, J. M. Dawson, J. G. HoUiday, W, 
H. Hyndman, H. R. Wagner, H. A. Worcester. 

Class Day Committee, R. H. Lyman, W. T. Nichols, W. L. 
Strong, F. D. Trowbridge, H. W. Wolcott. 

Class Cup Committee, H. B. Cromwell, S. W. Hopkins, Jr., 
E. A. Merritt. 

Ivy Committee, F. O. Ayres, Frank Strong, D. A, Walker, 

Class Secretary, J, T. Swift. 

C W. Copeland was appointed to collect $100 to free the 
class from a debt contracted for the class nine. 

On motion of Mr. Swift it was voted to deposit a class al- 
bum in the Linonia Library. 

Mr. Speer then read the following resolution to the class : 

WHtREAS. The preseni senior society system creates a social aris- 
tocracy, exercises an undue influence in college poHlics, fosters a 
truckling and cowering disposilion among Ihe lower classes, creates 
dissensions and enmities in every class, alienates the affections of the 
graduates from the college, stifles the full expression of college sentiment 
bj its control of the college press. 

Riiotvtd. That we believe this system detrimental to the best interest of 
Vale College and injurious to ourselves. That we request the college press 
to publish this resolution of the senior class. That Ihe chairman and two 
others, to be appointed by him. be a committee of three to lay this resolu- 
tion before the president, faculty and members of the corporation. 

The final vote resulted in a defeat of the resolution. The 
Promenade Committee have elected Mr. C. M. Walker chair- 
man, and Mr. E. P. Cottle floor manager. 

Glee Club Concert. 
Despite the obstacles which the Glee Club had^to contend 
with in the absence of the injured members, an unusually good 
concert was given in the evening before the Promenade. The 
club was under the direction of Mr. Knowlton, 'S3, who spared 
no labor to make the concert a success. One or two new 
songs were introduced, and encores were frequent. One of 
the features of the evening was the swinging of a freshman 
flag across the proscenium arch during the concert. 

Freshman Class Deacons. 
The freshmen have elected the following permanent dea- 
cons: DeW. C. Huntington, Thomas Penney and W. P. 
Taylor. 
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Glee Club Damages. 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company has setti 
with the Glee Club iot ji.ioo. Beside this, Mr. Bowen 
ceives $i,ooo, and Mr. Sanford and Mr. Cutler $200 each. 

Junior Promenade. 

The Junior Promenade of '85 was in every way a succ( 
In many respects it was far superior to any previous Pror 
nade, and in none w^ it inferior. Everything seems worki 
together to make this one of the most delightful events of 
year, not only to the Juniors themselves but to the whole C 
lege. 

University Club Reception. 

A reception was held in the rooms of the University CI 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, February izlh. It was a v< 
pleasant occasion, serving too, to break the ice somewhat ' 
fore the Promenade. 

The following gentlemen composed the committee; F. 
Bowen, '84, H. E, Hand, '84, H. B. Anderson, '85, W. Oath 
wood, '8s, W. T. G. Weymouth, '85, A. A. Noye, '84, S., S. 
Hawley, '84, S. 

News Editors. 

The board of News editors for the year 1884-85 was i 
nounced Monday, February i8ih. The new board w 
assume control Monday, March 3d. 

Henrv Burrall Anderson, '85, New York, N, Y. 

Wilson Catherwood, '85, Philadelphia, Penn. 

SiDNEV Morse Colgate, '85, Orange, N. J. 

Lambert Foster, '85, Plainfield, N. J. 

Richard Salter SroRRs, '85, Orange, N. J. 

James Alward Sevmour, '85 S., Auburn, N. V. 

Porter Beardsley, '86, Auburn, N. Y. 

George Rudolph Mosle, '86, New York,'N. Y. 

Edward Wright Peet, '86, West Haven, Conn. 

Nathan Edward Aver, '86, S., Bangor, Me. 

William Jessup Hand, '87, Scranton, Penn. 
The board have elected Mr. Lambert Foster, '85, chairm; 
Mr. Wilson Catherwood, '85, will serve as financial edin 
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Mr. Storrs will have charge of the "Log," and Mr. Colgate 
of athletic matters. 

President's Reception. 

The President gave his second reception to the Seniors on 
Monday evening, February i8th. There was a large attend- 
ance, and a very pleasant evening was spent. The ushers 
were, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Sanford, and Mr. Watrous, and Mr. 
Blake from Sheff. 



It is our duty to record the death of Wilmer Earl Walker of 
the junior class. He died at El Paso, where he had gone for 
his health on Jan. izlh. The following resolutions have been 
adopted by the class : 

Whereas, Dealh has removed from our midst our beloved friend Wilmer 
Eiirl Walker, we, his classmates, would leslify our appreciation of his many 
estimable qualities and hk generous naluT% ; and would signify our deep 
sorrow at our loss and extend our heartfelt sympathy to his parettls in their 
great bereavement. 

L. B. Gleason, ) 

W. S. Case, J- Committee. 

E. H. Hunter, ) 



It is our duty to record the death of Prof S. Wells Wil- 
liams, professor-of the Chinese language and literature, at his 
home in New Haven, on Saturday, February 16th. 



Items. 

Charles E. Gushing, '85, and L. A. Mansfield, '85, have re- 
ceived elections to D. K. E. Prof. Richards has an article in 

the February number of the Popular Science Monthly on 

" College Athletics." Eben Hale Wells, '81, died at his home 

in Chic^o. Jan. 19th. W. L. Strong, '84,and M. D. Ormes, 

'85, weredelegaCes to the V". M. C. A. meeting at Rutgers, Jan. 

i6th. H. Fresenius, '85, has received an election to Psi U. 

The freshmen carry no bangers to chapel this year. 

Prof. Northrop has been elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Prof. Norton on the advisory board of the 

Church of Christ in Yale College. Rev. Dr. Twombly, '54, 

occupied the College pulpit Sunday, Feb. loth. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A Roundabout yovrtiey. By Chailes Dudley Warner. Boston : Houg 

Mifflin & Co, Price fi.50. 

The appieciative reader of works of travel would scarcely hesitate « 
to rank Mr. Warner's writings at par with Bayard Taylor's admirable site' 
of continental life. Certainly, in point of style and purity of expressio 
author has fairly outdone himself In this admirable record of a trip ihr 
the countries immediately surrounding [he Mediterranean, and we 
frankly confess that with the exception, possibly, of Mr. Stephenson 
have read no author with such increasing delight. Mr. Warner has t 
care to tell us of places and scenes that usually escape the traveler wl 
seeking amusement and recreation only. He collects many romantic leg 
of classical days, current among the peoples he has seen in those most pi 
esque and romantic of countries which skirt the northern and southern st 
of the most classic of seas. He tells the love tale of Petrarch and Laut 
he has learned it from the inhabitants of Vaculuse, where the poet lived 
sung, with all those semi-myihical incidents which are the soul of liadi 
" La Belle Maguelonne" is doubtless the most touching, beautiful chapt 
the book. The play of fancy — of light and shade throughout the slo 
very poetical and entertaining. One would scarcely suppose that the re 
of North Africa could be invested with so much of interest, even ic 
observing traveler, as is indicated in the notes which describe the jou 
from Malta to the Spanish coast. Perhaps the most interesting part o 
book is the description of Wagner's Parsifal at Baireuih, which could 
have come from the pen of one who is an enthusiast for music. Much o 
contents of the volume have appeared from time [o time in the Ceitlary. 
it will all bear a second reading, and we feel safe in declaring " A Roi 
about Journey " a masterpiece of its kind. 
By-ways of Nature and Life. By Clarence Deming. London and '. 

York ; G. P.Putnam's Sons. 

Of the many recent contributions to literature on popular living subj 
by the Messrs. Putnam, covering especially in " Topics of the Time." 
broad fields of Letters, Biography, Science, and Art, we have seen not 
more instructive and readable than the present work. As the title sugg 
it comprises a series of sketches very diverse in subject-matter and rels 
to scenes and incidents unusual in books of travel and history. 

Beginning abroad the author presents some interesting features of Lor 
Bowery life rather in the humanilarian tight than otherwise. He picl 
the shops, the theatres and the streets as affording the most varied sped 
of the English lower classes, and touches up their mode and mean 
existence with true journalistic pith and brevity. After a glimpse of 
"Zoo" and the British Gun Foundry, and a few humorous paragraph 
London Fog, the reader is introduced to the interior counties and to Rad 
ism as evinced in the peculiarities of election day customs and enlhusi; 

Then follow numerous short chapters ranging in substance all the 
from social questions in Cuban government to facts of Natural Hisi 
Geology, and Science. In all his more abstruse descriptions Mr. Demir 
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never obscuie and uninldligible. Me employs Utile technical language and 
s everywhere entettairiing. We note a pleasant memorial to the "Old College 
Ball Ground." in which he compares the base ball of lo-day with the game of 
several years ago at Hamilton Park. 

WiUiach. In two Volumesi Boston: 
Houghton. Mifflin Sl Co. Price $5.00. 

The author classles all those who have contributed anything to the liteta- 
:uieon the Roman poet, as "The Virgilians," andproceedslodiscuss the vari- 
ous readings, notes, and criticisms germane to his subject. This department 
if the work is very elaborate. His own notes and mythological references 
ire conveniently arranged at the bottom of each page of the text. The char- 
icter of his verse in general cannot win very great admiration from those 
rho have studied the various English metrical translations. The constant 
nversion of sentences is, assuredly, not poetical when carried lo the extent 
>f license which Mr. Wilslach assumes. We note many newly coined words, 
iome of which are felicitous, others are not. 
T/u Columbiad. Vol. XX!. By the Junior Class of Columbia College. 

The present number of the Columbiad surpasses all the college annuals we 
lave seen, in artistic design and workmanship. The cartoons are almost 
^Ihoul exception, very good, and the typography is excellent. The binding 
s scarcely substantial enough to sustain the work as a reference book. It is 
;reaily to be regretted thai Vale is so much behind the times in her puhlica- 
ions of this character, when journalism in general receives so much alien- 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

" Welcome ever smiles. 
And farewell goes out sighing," 
Such are the notes struck b; our exchanges. Those which are the last 
ssues of the old boaids of editors are full of advice, warnings and farewells, 
rhose over which the new hoards have assumed control are full of promise, 
lope and welcome. Their difTetence is but a year. Eighty-four's year of 
editorial supremacy is almost rounded, but she has a right 10 be proud of 
ler work as there seems to have been under her hands a steady and nolice- 
ible improvement in college literature. But there is a hit of advice which 
ve would give 10 the incoming editors, which is, to remember that the college 
jtess is not a mutual admiration society, and that a free, though fair, criticism 
:)f each other is not only good, but necessary as a stimulus to improvement. 
When an exchange is dull and heavy, do not say that it " maintains its usual 
ligh standard of excellence " for fear that it will retaliate. This is the one great 
ault which lays the college press open to ridicule from the outside world 
md justly. Of course this does not mean that you may criticise the Lit.', 

" Choice word and measured phrase above the reach 

Of ordinary men." 

The Nties for tbe past year has easily kept its lead over the other college 

dailies in spite of its criticisms of the Lit,, and what it has lacked in news it 

has made up with much energy in advertismenis. Sometimes to prevent sheep 

27 
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from getting over lences they make Ibem drag a b«»v}' log hakiad dim 
Tbeie is an aiulo^ l>erw«ea tlus pcactioe and the Ifewt', which pnAabI; 
accounts for ibe latter boing " on the fence " ia regard to moat of the discu) 
sions of the past year. 

The ConranI has been unirormly good during the past year and has wel 
filled its tphere as a brig;ht and entertaining bi-weekly. Iti poetry has bee 
UBiiaaally derer. 

Though since the consolidation of the CrimttH with the Harvafd StraM. : 
has been aonieiunes a question whether Vale .needs two bi-weekUea; yt 
ihe Record of this year has been a manifeai improvement over that of lai 
year. Its editoiiats still have hankerings for retiospect and a tendency t 
di«cusi Ian month's quewione. 

The Ada CelumiiaMa of this month is by fai the best ilaue ot Ihe ftai. t 
it contains the end of "To New Loudon by Saddle," a story wUcl) ha 
exhausted the vocabulary of college slang as ll has its readers, and henc 
stops for want of material. Of course this number could contain nothing ^ai 

The new Aiivecati board promise well from their first Bumber, fmi whic! 
w« clip die Icdlowine : 

Though hard and rong^ your pathway lie, 
Though dull your lot and commoBplace, 
With hope's own patience labor on. and try 
To charm it into grace. 

And sure the ivy's reddening leaves 
Look yet more beautiful against 
The cold, dark stone of towers to which it cleaves ; 
And rare the joy dispenaed. 

One summer afternoon I crossed 
A rocky ridge beside a bay ; 
Beneath its topmost layer the winter's frost 
Had eaten in its way. 

A few months since again I chanced 
To visit the remembered spot, — 
1 passed the rock, across it thoughtless glanced, — 
But found I knew il not. 

Through alt those days each aimless gusf, 
All breezes that to seaward blow, 
Had in that hollow laid a little dust 

In which Ihe grass might grow. 

And last of ail had come the seeds 
And taken root in that poor soil 
Where they were set, — ^ah, never call tbera weeds — 
With granite for a foil. 

And (here, all lovingly entwined. 
The featbety grasses waved, a few 
Soft little moute-euB nodded in ifae wwd. 
And there the wild viae grew. 

And in the cliff a rose had sprung 
And pm forth many a lovely bloom 
And. sweeter for Ihe sea-nind, round it flung 
Refreshing, faint perfume. 

1 tenderly uprooted il 
And bore it to a garden fair ; 
Its faith and good endeavor made il lit 
To bloom in beauty there. 
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EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '84. 

REGINALD FOSTER, HARRY M. PAINTER, 

EDWARD C. GALE, HARRY W. PROUTY, 

HENRY M. WOLF. 

ABOUT COLLEGE LITERATURE. 

AS we pause for a moment before giving our places to 
the Fiftieth Editorial Board of the Lit., it is im- 
possible not to indulge ourselves in a glance backward 
over the short path we' have just come, and still further 
back over the long and somewhat devious road that jour- 
nalism has traveled here at Yaie. And although we can 
scarcely repress a smile at the ambitious hopes that were 
once entertained : that the Lit. might " become in place 
of an humble College Magazine an organ of taste for the 
continent," yet it is impossible not to add our feeble ex- 
pressions in praise of the wise foresight of those who in 
laying the foundations of the present system have builded 
so well ; for without our student periodicals we cannot 
imagine to what wretched straits the unrequired work in 
literary lines might not have been reduced, especially in 
these later days when the glories of Linonia and Brothers 
in Unity are nothing but matters of college tradition. 

But our thought in retrospect is not for the purpose of 
treating of what might have been ; on the contrary, it is 
to discuss what exists ; to take down the many neglected 
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and dusty files of our publications in order to find out if 
possible of what the bulk of college prose — we shall not 
touch the verse — really consists. We say " bulk," because 
there are not a few articles which afford interesting read- 
ing even after many years; lively and well-written and 
full of thought, with many traces of sly humor and a cer- 
tain suggestiveness that convinces one that the student a 
score of years ago, and even two, at times used to feel his 
blood flow quicker, his heart beat faster, in short that he 
was more of this world than some of us are disposed to 
think. We do not wish to include in this generalization 
these articles, which are unmistakably far above the 
ordinary ; for then it would not be possible to gauge the 
average literary culture of the students as shown in their 
productions. 

It is a wearisome and profitless task, this laboring 
through number on number all of a nearly similar nature. 
The tedium calls to mind Boswell's Johnson after both 
the surly doctor and the tattling Scotchman have been 
talking to the extent of half a dozen volumes or more ; for 
now we are advised, now praised, now scolded, next fol- 
low common-place abstractions on common-place sub- 
jects. Here we come across some paragraphs that smack 
of the old reviews or encyclopedias, further on are the 
same threadbare quotations from the classics, the same 
references to the poets. There is little light in all this 
darkness. Rare is it, indeed, when we meet with an ex- 
tract not an old friend, something that bears proof of 
study and reading away from the well-trodden paths. 

Soon the rise of the popular magazines is noticeable; 
for the traces of their influence are unmistakable, and 
especially so in recent years. Again after journalism dif- 
ferentiated and the bi-weeklies came in we see striking 
changes. The tone of the Lit. grew more and more seri- 
ous. Now and then, however, we have some contribu- 
tions that are lively, and at times positively flippant, and 
that, too, in the presence of grave traditions. Verily, 
how St. Elihu must have opened his eyes ! 

But the most noticeable feature of the average college 
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article is its want of " enthusiasm," its mechanical treat- 
ment, its lack of purpose. Nor can it be wondered at; 
for men write as a rule not so much because they have 
something to say but because they have to say something. 
A certain number of columns, a certain number of pages 
must be filled. That is imperative. The campus-world 
expects its entire allowance, even at those seasons of the 
year when college duties make it almost next to impossi- 
ble for any one to devote time to writing. In such cir- 
cumstances, what is to be done? Reflection is entirely 
out of the question. An ounce of ideas, and sometimes 
less, are made to cover pounds of paper; and who could 
take time to be careful in his choice of words, to weed 
out unhappy expressions, in short to prune his style of 
the inevitable errors ! And so careless, slovenly habits 
of composition gain a place ; and the college paper instead 
of being a source of benefit often really tends to intensify 
one's faults and becomes thereby a source of injury. 

If this inexact, inelegant writing ended with those im- 
mediately concerned, the injury to our college literary 
work would not be so great as it at times is ; but inasmuch 
as articles written in this manner often serve as models for 
not a few, it is safe to say that the injury is more general 
than would appear at first sight. Nearly every one who 
has contributed to the bi-weeklies or the Lit. knows that 
the articles which are published from time to time have, 
in a great measure, influenced the character of his own ■ 
work. That, to be sure, is but natural. An aspirant for 
college literary honors imitates what he knows to be pop- 
ular, especially in light work. And if the tone of the 
college press is not jolly enough to suit his particular 
fancy, he has recourse to the pages of some professional 
publication of acknowledged reputation. His copying 
tends to repress his originality for a time only, and it is 
difficult to see what injury is done. Indeed the contrary 
may be asserted ; for it generally happens that he improves 
his humor. But in contributions of a more serious char- 
acter imitation is even more plainly marked. It is a 
strange fact, that few write on subjects in which they 
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are personally interested, or intimately acquainted. T 
files of the magazines or of the reviews inspire the maj 
ity of so-called literary articles. The prize essays a 
orations serve as standards for no inconsiderable numb 
not in matters of thought but in choice of subject, ex 
dium, arrangement of ideas, peroration. 

In other words, it may be said that the most of us 1 
low false models, for instead of " walking by the b 
light " we can possibly get, we walk by that which we c 
get with the least labor, scarcely stopping to find c 
if it is in reality " true light." An artist goes to Roi 
or Paris in order that he may study the master-woi 
of the Vatican or Louvre, but the most of us, with evei 
thing necessary at our elbow, resolutely shut our eyes. 

But after reading all this some one may say : The c 
lege paper is then more of an evil than a good. Not s 
for the college paper does not stand in only this one re 
tion to the students. The faults, for such we cannot h< 
considering them, which we have endeavored to point t 
in our so-called college literature concern only the avi 
age contribution ; there are, as has already been show 
contributions of quite another character. And tht 
are other relations which exist between the college pri 
and the college public ; relations which are intimate 
connected with the ever-increasing phases of studei 
life; and in these it is where the influences for good 1 
For the college press endeavors to voice the best colle 
sentiment and thus, beyond a doubt, tends to elevate t 
character of student-life; it arouses to activity in mai 
ways the energies of some for whom the curriculum h 
but few charms; it gives a medium to the painstakii 
student who is desirous of increasing his facility as 
writer and of developing his powers as a thinker. No o 
would claim that the college press can make any litera 
men. Even the college with all the aid of its periodica 
its societies, its attention given to literary work in tl 
class-room, its contests, its prizes, has not succeeded 
sending forth among its thousands of graduates mar 
who have taken rank as literary men of the highest orde 
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MEMORY. 

I looked abroad inio ihe silenr night. 

Where whirled the distant worlds, and lo, a siar 

Diopped Trom the zenith like (he falling car 

Of PhaSlhon, and vanished. Bui the light 

Born of its rapid course, a headlong Sighl, 

Fills all ihe upper air, then dies a.far. 

E'en so the days, from out the calendar 

Of Time, drop forth, and as they fall bedight 

The large expanse of years, a burning train 

Of brillianl, fading memories. Solemnly 

They fall, yet silently. They wax and wane. 

Fulfill the moment and the yel (o be ; 

For (hough (he moments pass, its deeds remain. 

Eternal memories of Eternity. 

Chmimey Kia Burr. 



STUDENT LIFE IN CHINA. 

THE two nations on the opposite shores of the Pa- 
cific — the one, a hoary empire, the most conserva- 
tive on the surface of the earth, and the other, a youthful 
republic, that stands at the forefront in the onward prog- 
ress of civilization— seem to be as widely different in 
matters of religion, customs and social organization as 
they are removed in geographical position. Education 
also partakes of that general antipodal character. Here, 
institutions of learning are scattered broadcast over the 
land, and facilities are being daily multiplied for those 
who desire to pursue a liberal course of study ; there, 
notwithstanding the high estimation in which learning is 
held, scarcely a single college of respectable standing can 
be found throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, and a student is compelled to follow the same path 
that has been worn smooth by thousands before him. 

We shall probably observe in regard to the student-life 
in these two countries more points of contrast than of re- 
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semblance. From the very outset, the contrariety of Ch 
nese ways becomes manifest. As soon as a boy is 6 
enough to be initiated into the rudiments of Chinese lean 
m%, ethical and philosophical questions become his dail 
food. The very first lesson his immature intellect has 1 
master is a question which has taxed to the utmost tl 
polemical power of theologians of every age and clime,- 
the doctrine of original sin ! We know how to sympathi; 
with that poor little fellow, who, on the very threshol 
of learning, is thrust into the labyrinth of metaphysic 
There is, however, no other alternative for him. Stimu 
are not infrequently employed to increase his raent 
effort; among them may be mentioned the ferrule, Tl^ 
efficacy of that instrument in arousing latent energy hi 
been so well established that without it a Chinese ped; 
gogue would regard his school paraphernalia as incon 
plete. 

This preliminary training serves as a stepping stone t 
the Analects of Confucius and of Mencius, and the Fiv 
Classics. The subject matter of these volumes has no gre: 
interest to a Chinese student ; his daily duty only requirt 
him to memorize the allotted portion. But since the? 
books play such an important part in Chinese educatioi 
it may not be out of place here to give them a passin 
notice. The Analects of Confucius and of Mencius are 
collection of the sayings of these philosophers. Of th 
Five Classics, the Book of Changes is the most obscun 
and contains much that is mysterious. It is a book ( 
divination. Chinese scholars of the present day do nc 
seem to make any attempt to explain the difficult passage; 
The Book of Rites has an entirely different character. A 
its name implies, it treats of ceremonies. Every huma 
action, however insignificant, finds a place somewhere i 
its pages. The Book of Odes gives us a good idea of th 
ancient poetry of China. The natural flow of feeling i 
some of the ballads presents a striking contrast to th 
pedantic and stereotyped character of the Chinese poetry 
of the present day. By far the most interesting are th 
Book of Histories, and the Spring and Autumn Annal* 
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Some portions of these books are as fascinating as the 
romantic stories of King Arthur and his Knights, and 
others as thrilling as the exploits of Alexander the Great. 
Chinese students, however, do not entertain this opinion. 

Time, of course, is absolutely necessary in order to 
learn all this by rote, and four or five years are generally 
spent for this purpose. The mass of unintelligible matter 
thus memorized, however, would be of no practical serv- 
ice, if the meaning should remain unexplained. To this 
task, then, the teacher, hitherto comparatively passive, — 
active perhaps only in the useof his ferrule, — in due time 
applies his energy. Hearty cooperation on the part of 
his hearers can not be expected. But oral examinations 
afterwards, with frequent applications of ferrule on cra- 
nium, act as wholesome restraints upon their inattention. 
All this, however, is only a preparatory stage. Skill in 
composition and versification is the end sought. Thought 
holds a very subordinate place ; form only is of a para- 
mount importance. In fact, a student has no greater 
labor than to pour his words, according to the subject, 
into a mould already prepared. After a certain amount 
of dexterity in this art of casting compositions is ac- 
quired, his student life is practically at an end. 

In looking into the peculiarities of Chinese student life, 
we may possibly be disappointed in finding that feature 
lacking which figures so prominently here — I mean phys- 
ical culture. This branch of education, if not actually 
despised, is at least entirely neglected by Chinese stu- 
dents. The drooping and emaciated form is the unmis- 
takable sign of literary professions. We find also that the 
different modes of relaxation which give variety to col- 
lege life here, are all denied to the students in China. No 
athletic sports divert their attention from their custom- 
ary task; no evening songs stay the lingering steps of 
passers by ; no 'social gatherings draw interested crowds 
from distant cities. Year in and year out the same daily 
routine is performed. There is no Sabbath even to rip- 
ple the monotonous flow of time. If there is any enjoy- 
ment for a Chinese student, it must be sought for in his 
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studies; but that is the place where enjoyment is lea 
likeiy to be found. 

Such a training can not but bring forth abnormal inte 
lects. The mind, instead of being allowed to soar hig 
in imagination, is stretched upon a Procrustean be 
Originality is carefully rooted out, and servile imitatit 
takes its place. This fact is but too painfully apparei 
on every page of Chinese literature. Among the Chine; 
literati, criticism has become almost a lost art, and r 
argument has a greater weight than the one former 
used by the Pythagoreans, " The master says so 
In this country the Bible has been so closely scruti 
ized by both friends and foes that scarcely a single pa 
tide has not undergone the sifting process. Not so hai 
the books of Confucius been dealt with. Such an &< 
would have been looked upon, in the eye of the literal 
class, as nothing less than a sacrilege. The literary moi 
els which have been accumulated through past ages hai 
practically suppressed every attempt of invention. 

Far removed, indeed, is this course of study, from pra 
tical life. All those branches of knowledge which evei 
American school-boy would be ashamed not to have ; 
least a smattering of, Chinese students do not troub 
themselves about. Geography and arithmetic, not to S3 
higher mathematics, have no place in the curriculur 
They are just as ignorant of the shape of the earth t 
day, as Europe was in the days of Columbus. It woul 
be a difficult matter, indeed, to Hnd one that could locai 
the position of England. Arithmetic is relegated entire! 
to business men who have occasion for its use. Model 
sciences are to Chinese students a universal blank. Trul 
it would seem that the end of Chinese education is igno 
ance. 

The present system of education in China must not I: 
supposed to have originated from mere national conserv; 
tism. Conservatism alone cannot explain satisfactoril 
why the same curriculum should be so strictly carrie 
out from one end of the country to the other. There 
no law, moreover, that prescribes this singular uniforn 
ity. The system of competitive examinations, howeve 
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affords an adequate explanation. In this country, many 
are the openings to enterprising young men who are 
seeking social position. Not so is the case in China. 
Social position there follows only political distinction ; 
and the only avenue to political distinction lies through 
these examinations. The requirements for these examin- 
ations, then, must determine the course of study which 
an aspirant after political honors should take. Moreover, 
sharp competition drives every candidate to employ the 
utmos't exertion of his powers in mastering the particular 
subjects required. A general neglect of liberal culture is 
the inevitable result. 

These examinations, as they are conducted at the pres- 
ent time, do not furnish a true test for official competency. 
However effete this system of competitive examinations 
may now be, it has left its lasting impressions upon the 
government and history of the Chinese people. It has 
saved China from the evils of castes, which are, at the 
present day, a curse to India and the most formidable 
obstacle to her progress; for a humble scholar may, by a 
few leaps, become the most prominent man in the empire. 
A democratic element is thus introduced into the council- 
chambers of the most ancient as well as the most con- 
servative of all existing monarchies. Those who are high 
in official station need not feel that they owe their ad- 
vancement either to imperial favor alone or to the caprice 
of a fickle populace. Moreover, such an impetus has been 
given to education that without any compulsory law, 
without even a public school system, everyone, however 
poor, is willing to make some sacrifice to obtain a little 
knowledge of books. 

The effectiveness of this system of competitive examina- 
tions for promoting education can not very well be ques- 
tioned. It serves, at the same time, as a flood-gate which 
determines the direction in which the mental energy of 
the Chinese people should be spent. If properly con- 
ducted, it can certainly turn the channel of thought from 
that barren region of imitation to more fruitful fields of 
research. Yung Kwai. 

29 
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Soft cushioned in a Heecy sky 

The stars half hide their tigbl ; 
The moon, afloat in a silver sea. 

Moves ihiough ihe silent night. 

He rests ; blow, breezes, over the deep, 

Wafi perfumes on the air : 
Kiss down his eyelids, kindly sleep, 

And slumber, every care. 

He sleeps ; beweath (he dreaming sky, 

Careless of storm or star ; 
He recks not how the surging sea 

Is angrily rising afar. 

Sleep ? Sleep? Nay. nay. nor sleep nor wake. 

Mere is not pulse nor breath ; 
The muttering leaves that the storm-winds shake, 

Murmur not "Sleep" but ■■Death." 

Oh howl, howl, blasts of the wintry wind. 

And skies, come weep with me; 
There is no hope, no help, no friend. 

No comfort but misery. 

C. M. Lev. 



IN KING CHARLES' TIMES. 



HE was a clergyman who believed the colonists < 
'76 traitors, and was so aggressive in his views th; 
his parishioners who had no endurance for a Tory, eithe 
in or out of the pulpit, requested his resignation. The 
they subjected him to such a social ostracism that h 
avoided ennui by writing sermons, verses, political pan 
phlets and I know what not. His descendants hav 
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always taken great interest in a certain package among his 
yellowed papers, which was done up with a red string. 
" I often thought," he had written on the outside, " when 
I was a very young man about town in London, years 
before I took orders and came to America, that if I could 
make men and women seem painted, with the expressions 
clearly put on, the action suggested by the lifeless figures, 
as in some of the works of the masters which I have seen, 
that I would tell an adventure of a certain ancestor of 
mine, a courtier of Charles I., as the account is preserved 
in the traditions of our family." The attempt was made 
plainly enough, as the writing on the papers inside 
showed. 



In southern Surrey, on the king's highway that leads 
into the west, is the Inn of the Fox, which has had for its 
sign a red fox painted on a green board since Bluebeard 
Henry's time. So being so old an inn you can be sure 
that many a queer traveler had found refreshment under 
the swinging fox, but none more odd than in the years of 
the disturbances between our martyred King Charles and 
his Parliament. The host, William Rolfe, had grown so 
old and stout with, I dare say, breathing the odor of 
strong ale, that he was deemed too decrepit to be called 
into action either for King or for Parliament. His poli- 
tics changed with his guests, though at heart he felt 
awed by the rigid Puritanical dogmas. A Puritan could 
drink his ale with less brawling than a Royalist, Then, 
his own cousin, John Rolfe of Chester, had had his ears 
clipped by order of the King's judges. 

One evening at the time when King Charles was a fugi- 
tive before Parliamentary armies, this elderly man was 
standing in his doorway watching a most strange redden- 
ing of the sky. Strange, for it followed both the sunset 
and the twilight. It might be the northern tights, or more 
probably it was a portent — blood in the sky — a sign of 
the Almighty's wrath at the disorders of the time. The 
trees of the great forest to the west stood defined against 
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this red lighted sky in crooked lines. But in the east, it 
was dark as night, as the darkness of an irreligious soul. 
When, at this very moment, there- came, like an appari- 
tion out of the darkness, a horse with mud-covered flanks, 
whose rider leaped down suddenly on the stone of the 
threshold, the host could not help being startled. He 
could not help regarding this visitor suspiciously, eyeing 
him from odd corners, noticing his every motion. He 
was a middle sized young man wrapped in a dark cloak. 
His fine face was worn and haggard. His buckskin boots 
had gashes like sword cuts. He seemed a man who had 
known hard usage. But there was that something about 
him which showed the fineness of spirit that the makers 
of our language called the gentle man. He turned about 
from pacing to and fro before the fire, querying, in a com- 
manding tone, whether Sir John Payton was a magistrate 
of that county, " By the grace of God and Parliament,'.' 
Then the old man trembled for fear of having given the 
wrong answer. The tired face of the traveler opened 
with a half smile. " Ah, my friend, you go with the 
crowd," he said. The innkeeper rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and then leaped back fearfully, and deftly for s<j 
fat a man. There had come like an echo, but a gruff 
echo for so pleasant a voice, " With the crowd, eh !" 
, The door swung open, letting in a flood of moonlight 
which seemed ghastly by contrast with the light inside, 
A stout, brawny fellow, in the uniform of the armies of 
Parliament, stood in the foreground of this yellow light, 
with the wooded hills rising into a dark lined background. 
"The omen," gasped the host. 

■ The intruder leaned forward on his musket, " Ah, ha ! 
You look strangely like a royalist." 

There was a silence for a moment. The young gentle- 
man seemed to have forgotten the new comer. That 
person shuffled his musket forward a pace, 

"You're not Charles Stuart, but you're one of those of 
Jericho, I wager. You were at Naseby, Sir James 
Merton." This time the gentleman turned suddenly on 
his heel, his hand on his sword. But the trooper, quicker 
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than he, gave a low sharp whistle. The doorway was 
filled with a dozen as ill looking fellows as one can well 
fancy, with pikes and muskets. There was the clash of 
crossed swords, a sudden clap from behind, and the first 
guest of the Fox was sprawling on the floor, disarmed. 
Two men seized him by each shoulder, but he made no 
struggle against the inevitable. The host came slowly 
from his corner, where he had been watching the fray 
breathlessly. He made a low bow. " I knew not that he 
was a traitor, gentlemen of the Parliament," he said. 

They swore that he must pay for his ignorance in good 
ate. He scrambled about until they swung around his 
tankards, each foaming with ale, while they bawled out 
a song with the chorus, " Out of Jericho, ho — o — o^" 

The flare from the burning logs showed the pale, reso- 
lute face of the prisoner, the deep scar on the cheek of 
one of his captors, the smooth, smiling face of a mere boy, 
the trembling host, half hid in the shadows, all that odd 
crew, old and young, gesticulating wildly over their song, 
the low oaken ceiling of the room. All at once the 
leader of the song swung his hand high above his head. 
The singers stiffened into statuesque attitudes, and the 
melody sunk into silence. There was a scrambling 
through the doorway. The captive was bound tightly on 
a stout horse. The man with a scar, his face, now leer- 
ing from the ale, showing his feeling of importance, took 
hold of the bridle. There wag a disordered mounting, a 
sudden scamper, and the cavalcade faded like a dream 
into the shadows. The sound of the horses' feet, grow- 
ing fainter, was gone altogether. 

But it was no dream for the inn-keeper. He rubbed 
his hands together sadly. He shambled across the floor. 
He looked at his ale vats, now so much more empty. 
" And not a farthing for it !" he sighed. 

The hum of crickets came shrilly through the doorway, 
as if there was no such thing as human noisiness. * * 

[Here some sheets are torn away. Perhaps the clerical 
story-teller was dissatished with his narrative as it was 
measured by his ideals.] 
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The houses in London city elbowed each other in Kin. 
Charles' time. The low stone eaves almost met. Ther 
were more than a few places in this narrow street wher 
a nimble fellow could have leaped across from roof t 
roof. As you walk below, the sky above is a faint blu 
line. The last tradesman had put up his last shutter, a 
occasional passer hurried by, his footsteps soundin 
fainter and fainter. At the other end of the long narroi 
thoroughfare, the sound of footsteps would, mayhap, b 
taken up again growing more distinct and then fading i 
turn. The slow, pacing watchman came slowly alonj 
shouted his first "all's well!" and was gone into th 
shadows. A few of the stars in the head of the Bea 
twinkled with a summer softness in the rift of the sk 
above. The houses rose like great ghosts on each sidi 
at which one could well shudder, for mayhap a sturd 
ruffian might start from behind that projection to dei 
you a blow or to ask for your purses. Before the watcl 
man shouts his next "all's well !" he is in front of a hig 
stone building with little battlements defined again? 
the sky. He stops and doffs his hat, leaning for an instan 
on his pike. For here is the town house of that goo 
soldier of the Commonwealth, Sir John Payton, "All 
well !" he shouts. The echoes take it up, softening th 
phrase into " swell." The watchman has gone again inl 
the shadows. The frowning stone front seems to frow 
the more in the silence. There is all at once a break, 
faint sound of melody coming from the distance, but con: 
ing nearer : 

" ■ Busk Ihee. busk Ihee, my bonny, bonny bride.' " 

And they went no further than this line. They wer 
singing righti merrily, these carousers. They came ui 
in a disordered mass of forms: 

" ' Busk ihee, busk ihee, my bonny, bonny bride.' " 

" They will think on's cavaliers, fellows," said a merr 
voice. 
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"Cavaliers, eh? What care we for that, if we are but 

jolly." 

" Busk thee, busk Ihee, my bonny, bonny bride.' " 

Then these sounds were gone. It was stillness itself 
again. City streets in those days gave out diflferent 
sounds from those of to-day. Then there was the tramp 
ofhorses, slow and deliberate, in the distance. The walk 
was changed into a canter and they drew up before the 
great dwelling of the Paytons. There was a sudden 
parley. Then some one dismounted, and raised the 
knocker which gave out a hoarse clang. There was after 
a moment the sound of footsteps within, the gleam ot 
light through the crack, and two sturdy lackeys stood in 
the light that came through the opened doorway. Yes, 
Sir John was there. The prisoner had been caught in 
his county. There were papers about him. The gleam 
from the opened door lit up the cavalcade. The prisoner 
was taken from his horse, and stood for a moment in the 
open hall. The door closed, shutting out the narrow 
street. The man with the scar put his hand firmly on 
the prisoner's shoulder. The leader whispered some- 
thing in the guard's ear, and then followed the lackeys 
down through the hall, out through a door, and then 
their footsteps sounded no more. The man with the scar 
on his face rolled his eyes sleepily. The light from the 
candle on the table fell about the room in a little circle. 
It was a long hall with a few stiff chairs. The frames on 
the wall enclosed the faces of the prisoner's relatives. He 
could tell each one of those faces, though it was too dark 
to see them with the physical eye. Vandyck had painted 
some of them when his uncle Sir John was a faithful sup- 
porter of the King before the trouble with Parliament 
had become so fearful. The trouble had divided the fam- 
ily, as if had so many other families, his uncle a Round- 
head, his father a Cavalier, in the parlance of the period. 
The candle gave a flicker. Then his cousin, little Lady 
Alice. He had not seen her for years. He smiled to 
himself at the remembrance. Then his face grew grave. 
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They had his papers, but if he were only tree he could 
get to Dover in some way. Ah, if he were only free. 
Prince Charles' escape from the kingdom, perhaps, de- 
pended on his freedom. If— that fellow with the scar 
was actually napping after the hard riding. If his hands 
were only free. Then his eyes fell on the candle flicker- 
ing on the table. The fellow was actually asleep. He 
stepped forward, one, two steps. He was at the table. 
He leaned toward the wick, burning his wrists ; but the 
thong fell apart at last. The trooper at the instant 
opened his eyes sleepily, then wider, with an affrighted 
stare. But quicker than thought there came a quick 
. blow — a thud. The young man glanced about fearfully. 
Then he tied the man's wrists with his own thongs. As 
the trooper moved uneasily he pushed a gag into his 
mouth. Then he moved toward the door. Ah ! it was 
fastened. The latch fell back with a clatter in the still- 
ness. He started, and his eyes fell on the trooper, now 
his prisoner. The man's eyes were open and staring. 
" Ah, old mate," he said, shaking his fist defiantly. 
There came from some far away corridor the sound of 
footsteps. They were returning for him. He stole down 
the long hall, through a little door, up some steps, 
through a labyrinth of rooms it seemed to him. All at 
once from far behind him there was a cry, the sound of 
footsteps. His escape was discovered. Where should 
he turn ? In front of him, from a low doorway, suddenly 
was a swish of a gown, and a light touch was on his 
shoulder. "Turn in here or they will find you." The 
hands pushed him through the doorway into a little 
chamber all fixed with red hangings. His heart beat 
faster. It was Lady Alice's chamber. Outside the foot- 
steps, the voices gruff and querulous; then the clear cut 
tones that he remembered very well: "I saw him. He 
leaped here through this window, onto the roof below and 
into the street." The voices withdrew, and the footsteps 
died away. A few seconds {they seemed like hours), the 
arras was pushed aside. " You must go quickly," she 
said softly. " Matthew will see to it, cousin." A wizened 
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old man, halting and bent, peered over the lady's shoulder 
with a nod that seemed to ^ay, "Yes, I will see to it," 
"Cousin," said the young man. But he said no more. 
He saw the scene as if it were a picture. First of all 
his cousin, straight and lithe, the red and white of her 
coming and going with excitement, as if she were a 
great deal out of doors. A long gown fell gracefully 
about her, and the puffs of her hair, as was the fashion 
with the ladies of the time, and the high stomacher, 
framed her fair, sweet face, with the alert, anxious look 
in her eyes. She leaned with one hand on a little desk. 
He took the other into his hand and pressed it. Then he 
followed the wizened old servitor, behind the arras^ 
through some corridors, that he wist not of, for he was 
thinking of lady Alice. Nor did he seem to remember 
changing his worn suit for the livery of the Paytons. 
All at once, he was in the street, seemingly a young 
servitor of the Paytons. The stars in the narrow rift 
of sky between the housetops were fading. Now, he 
must be alert, acute, for his mission's sake. The troopers 
coming back from their search, gloomy and downcast, 
did not fancy that the tall servitor of the Paytons who 
doffed his hat to them was their fugitive. * * * 

[Here the Mss. ends. I would wish that the clerical 
story-teller had carried his narrative further.] 

Clinton Ross. 
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THE SEEKER AFTER SILENCE. 

He sought the ^ir maid Silence, up and down. 
Following through crowded mart and busy town. 

But all in vain. 
He sought her by the sea ; along the sands 
The boisi'rouE water laughed and clapped its hands, 

Mocking his pain. 

At (he first flush of morn he went a-field,— 
The latk was up and Silence lay concealed. 

Where e'er he walked 
Her brawling sister. Echo, ever near, 
Counting his foot-falls in the seeker's ear 

Behind him stalked. 

Stretched 'neath the trees he heard his heart's alow beat. 
With measured cadence, like the tramp of feet ; 

No silence there. — 
Above, a bird hid in the leafy hood. 
Gossiped a hundred secrets of the wood 

Forth to the air. 

One day came Silence, softly (o his side. 

And kissed his lips and said : " I am Ihy bride. 

Thy search is o'er." 
At her embrace his heart ceased. They were wed, 
Bui sleep in a chill, narrow, bridal bed 

For evermore.- 

Edward Wells, jr. 



THE MAN ABOUT COLLEGE. 

YOU may parhaps retnetnber that when Mrs. Feathery 
Flake had assembled at a charming dinner a com- 
pany composed exclusively of illustrious savants in the 
hope of an accompanying feast of reason and a display of 
mental fireworks, she was greatly disappointed in the 
event by reason of the intellectual inhospitality of the 
guests, who found no level unroughened by acrid con- 
tradictions. John Stuart Mill advised, "know something 
of everything and everything of something." And I am 
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inclined to think that he who is regarded as the model 
student is neglectful of the former section of the motto, 
while I know that college life is relieved from a state of 
awful grind by the presence of those who, as Elia says, 
are not "entirely ignorant of anything." I am heartily 
glad that our tables are not surrounded by pedantry. 
However, I do not wish to sketch the "superficially 
omniscient" character but intend to introduce an old 
though unclassified friend under a vague name which is 
recognized more in English Universities than in our own. 

Old ! — for what set does not know the president of the 
eating-club senate? Vague! — yet appropriate, though 1 
would not have you confound it with "the man about 
town" or "the lounger in society." Distant equally from 
the dig and prodigal, distinct from the popular and not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with the unpopular 
man, yet a definite type in the student world, he is con- 
spicuous by a delightful unobtrusiveness, — this man about 
college, whose necktie betokens ease and whose whole 
appearance denotes a-quiet sociability. The popular man 
belongs to his class, chums with your enemy and is 
everybody's friend, but the man about college has a lesser 
orbit and is confined to his club and crowd. Acquainted 
with the many he is intimate of a coterie. 

You all know a man who never seems to have anything 
to do, a heedless scholar, an habttui oi the theatre, and a 
retailer of small-talk, who, possessed of a pleasing voice, 
leads the singing at the club or on the campus when the 
night is song-inspiring and whom you cannot censure if 
you try. Indeed one to whom it is possible to pay more 
compliments and less praise than to any other in our 
midst. Why he comes to college is easily explained. His 
father was college-bred ; it is the thing to do, and he does 
not mind having a liberal education. He shows a woeful 
lack of ambition and is the despair of indulgent professors, 
but he is the embodiment of social sympathy and occupies 
the grassy slopes apart from the cold, commanding sum- 
mits and the wild though attractive precipices of the 
collegiate steep. The man pursuing his own interests 
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has 00 time to think of yours, and presents a cold front 
to your advances, nor has the fast man the desire to enter 
into the serious side of your life. Here then this man 
has his place in the body collegiate. He is, fortunately, 
as liberal in his ideas as in his studies; can talk on as 
many subjects as a reporter, and intelligently, on all ; does 
a number of things with fair skill, excels in no games, 
although you have a suspicion that he could if he tried, 
(luckily he does not), and neither demands nor deserves 
success. He is, in fine, simply the man about college. 

I have limited him to a circle of friends because he is 
not what is known as a prominent man. He neither 
aspires to the councils of legislation nor desires scholastic 
eminence and professional glory. But in sociability he is 
the most attractive of his fellows. He is something of a 
cheerful philosopher and his point of view enables him to 
see a very comfortable side of life. He has an attractive 
store of knowledge of a kind unknown to other men, 
derived from observation and experience. Neither is his 
stock of conversation merely laughing-gas, nor in his 
nature is there any part of the mordant trinity of envy, 
jealousy and scurrility. He is, too, an engaging listener, 
so that he both invites and gives confidence. He is your 
best friend. To parody Byron, he not only has 

" The art of drawing people out, 
Without his knowing what he is aboul." 

but he also discourses of himself, while he lets you parade 
your views of life and humanity, your secret aspirations 
and your petty cares to your great relief. A thousand 
times he hath borne me on his back out of the slough of 
despond to this firmer shore, where I find placid periods 
of contentment. When sad and sour he has led me from 
the current of my reflections into heart-easing side 
streams. He is strung with fine sensibilities and can both 
cheer and sympathize. O best of words ! A sympathetic 
exchange of ideas is a necessity for the undergraduate, 
however much some may try to conceal the desire by an 
affected brusqueness. This is the very poetry of our im- 
pressionable existence, and the man about college is our 
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opportunity. He knows the coolest walks and the fairest 
scefles, the most interesting people and the queerest char- 
acters. Hedabbles-in sailing, the amusement most sug- 
gestive for reflection, and he persuades you to his haunts 
out of yourself To him alone do you unbosom yourself, 
and with him you are always satisfied, for selfishness is 
foreign to his nature. Such, then, is his sphere of use- 
fulness. Call him idle if you will. I would not have him 
changed, and 1 shudder to think what effect the monoto- 
nous routine would have if his contrast did not distract 
our weary minds. It is he that forms the basis of college 
friendship and fellowship that seems so picturesque to the 
outside world. His fun, wit and sympathy are absolutely 
essential to the success of universities. When, in the 
days to come, you look back on the days here, this 
Vorick will first occur to your pleased recollection. 

It was decidedly late the other night, for conversation 
had been prolonged regardless of the chiming quarters, 
when I bade my visitor " Schlafen Sie wohl !" and asked 
him the old question "why don't you do something?" 
" Why, my dear fellow, he replied, I warrant you I take 
more pleasure' in my life than you do in yours. It never 
occurs to me to ask if life is worth living. And for me 
my knowledge is better than an exact acquaintance with 
the curriculum. I may be a rolling stone, but in my ram- 
bling course, you must acknowledge that with my polish 
I have also contrived to gather a fair quantity of tena- 
cious moss. Fame is a bauble that shines with reflected 
light, and to me its intrinsic value is not self-evident. I 
prefer business for support and a few trusty friends for 
enjoyment. Good night!" 

And I doubt not but that this careless fellow, whose 
flattery is always flattering and whose criticism is frank, 
earnest and good-natured, although distinguished in 
neither letters nor science, will have one of the happiest 
of homes. He is indeed more than a subject for descrip- 
tive negation. Respect? No. Admiration? Impossible. 
Regard and affection? Need I make reply? 

H. L.. 
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NOTABILIA.' 

"The evil tKat men do lives after them ; the good is 
oft interred with their bones." The present Lit, board 
have been resolved, however, that not all their good shall 
be interred with their respective collegiate bones. While 
Fiiegende Blatter and the other papers endure, they hope 
to remain green in the college memory. In the flush of 
their benevolence, too, they had resolved to act on the 
suggestion of the News and complete their gift of Fiie- 
gende Blatter by the addition of a small German diction- 
ary, appropriately chained, in order that the college 
might the more readily penetrate the mazy recesses of a 
joke from the " Fatherland." But prudence on second 
thought, forbade. Such an action from the Lit. might 
be construed as sanctifying all the illegal aids which it is 
to be feared students sometimes use in translating from a 
foreign tongue. The conveyances traveling up and down 
the " royal road to knowledge " are plentiful and alluring 
enough without this dangerous precedent from the Lit. 
So may the college take the will for the deed, and grapple 
as well as it can, single-handed, with the perils of Fiie- 
gende Blatter repartee. 

If the newspaper reports are to be trusted, Princeton 
cannot be said to be enjoying that season of happiness 
and Arcadian simplicity which President McCosh would 
have the outside world believe. No doubt there has been 
considerable exaggeration mixed in with the charges of 
the students, but there seems to be at the bottom of the 
whole trouble, some ground for student dissatisfaction 
toward the policy of the college government. Other 
Faculties, and among them perhaps our own, may see at 
Princeton their own policy of a paternal government 
carried further along toward its logical and necessary 
extreme. The Princeton Faculty in their capacity as 
parent /re tern, have only acted as a careful, conscientious 
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parent would under the same circumstances, and if the 
students, often men grown, revolt at this parental disci- 
pline, it certainly is no fault of the Faculty. The truth is, 
there is no half-way position when a college Faculty 
assumes to itself the functions of a parent. Either it 
must go as far and farther than has the Princeton Faculty 
in exercising guardianship over the students, or it can, as 
Yale in effect has done, while nominally in loco parentis, 
tacitly resign its parental duties. 

As the News has it, there were a number of " surprises " 
in the list of junior ex. appointments this year. Just 
what a "surprise" means the News did not state, but 
presumably it is meant to express in this case, the success 
of a man who has not figured before among the prize- 
men. Now this affords an excellent text for a few re- 
marks the Lit. has been wanting to make for some time, 
on the general subject of literary prizes. As a rule, at 
Yale these prizes are nearly all at the disposal of one 
professor. However fair and impartial he may try to be, 
he is only human and cannot help getting into ruts of a 
number of kinds. He is bound to have a particular 
development of literary culture or a particular taste in 
literary matters, which, if appealed to when competition 
is close, is very apt to cast the balances one way or the 
other. It would be less unfortunate were it not the fact 
that the prizes he bestows virtually seemed to set off, by 
a gulf which is very wide and deep to college men, the 
prize-writers from the non prize- writers, and seems to 
stamp the former universally as Carlyles or Emersons, 
while the latter are relegated to an obscurity their medi- 
ocrity is supposed to deserve. If this is putting it too 
strong, at any rate we believe we are justified in saying 
that the prevailing college opinion reveres the prize man 
at the expense of the others; that writers who are un- 
lucky enough to be on the wrong side of this prize-line 
arbitrarily fixed in sophomore year by one professor, do 
not receive common justice. Hence if such writers de- 
velop or a new prize-line is established by another pro- 
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fessor or set of professors, with new individualities, lite- 
rary and others, the college experiences the phenomenon 
of a "surprise." What the Lit. pleads for, then, is a 
broader judgment respecting the literary ability of col- 
lege men, based not altogether as it seems to be at pres- 
ent, on the prizes awarded in sophomore and other years. 

A VERY pleasant harbinger of the better times coming 
at Yale, in an educational sense, is the new method of sen- 
ior instruction. It certainly marks the opening of what we 
believe is a broader, more liberal view of a college edu- 
cation. Yet the lash of the recitation and marking book 
has been held over us so long, and human nature, ever 
since Adam went to college, has been so frail, it must be 
confessed it has been difficult to accommodate ourselves 
to this new lecture system of the German universities. 
The temptation has been very strong with most of us, 
under the spirit of our undergraduate years, to shirk on 
all possible occasions. But we trust the spirit of scholar- 
ship is not wholly wanting in us, or that what there was 
has not been entirely crushed out. We do not believe it 
is so. We know that men, especially in studies to their 
liking, are beginning to put fully as much time as formerly 
on these studies and what time they do put now, certainly 
adds far more of manliness in scholarship than it could 
have done under the former system. The spirit of orig- 
inal research, the feeling that there is some knowledge 
and some discipline to be sought for their own sake with- 
out the' pressure of a "stern inquisition" bearing down 
upon us, has begun to dawn upon our benighted mindp. 
Recitations and marks we leave behind us in a few 
months, and it ought to be time now that we begin to 
accustom ourselves, if ever, to the only stimulus that 
can be per.manent with us, the stimulus of ourselves. 

The change, too, in this senior year, is in part corrob- 
orative of rumors that are rife respecting the " broader 
view " mentioned above, which it is not unlikely Yale 
may take. It is an almost open secret that certain funda- 
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mental changes are seriously discussed with reference to 
the curriculum of the first two years here. It certainly 
is a "consummation devoutly to be wished." It is to be 
hoped that 00 mistaken conservatism will succeed in 
blocking the path ot a needed reform. It is our firm 
belief that nothing, not even " malarial fevers " nor "Yale 
brutality," nor any other imaginar)' evil, can, in the 
future, hurt the college so much as an obstinate conserva- 
tism,— meaning a blindness to modern needs. A curricu- 
lum that is forced along by public opinion, almost at the 
point of the bayonet, can never expect to command the 
full support of that opinion. 



PORTFOLIO. 

1 cannot include myself in that general class termed 

theatre-goers, because I have so often found the quality of the 
playing so worthless and the stage-setting so poor that more 
than once have Ifett myself half tempted never again to enter a 
theatre and to place myself on the sideof those who religious- 
ly oppose the stage and its surroundings. How often have 
I seen Queen Anne drawing-rooms in Julius Caesar or 
Mephistopheles beautiful with forked tail and cloven hoof en- 
veloped in a sulphurous haze! Why, the plain sign-boards of 
the theatres before the time of the famous Globe on the t>anlcs 
of the Thames could not fail to give one better ideas. Those 
rude devices at least did not fill the mind with false scenes; 
the imagination could take hold of the words of theactorand 
fill in the true colors. Now tragedy has become travesty in- 
deed ! With Mr. Henry Irving, however, all this was changed. 
There was an attention to details, to little things, the results ot 
which were surprising in the extreme. The critics tell us that 
absolutely or relatively considered Mr. Irving is not a great 
actor. However true that may be, he is nevertheless a great 
artist. I am glad of that, for I feel inclined to think that Mr. 
Irving has done the American stage a far greater service by 
being more of a painstaking manager and excellent artist than 
he could have done were he the consummation of all that is 
31 
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necessary to make the perfect actor. We have seen for once 
what it is to have symmetry of design and action on the stage, 
harmony of colors, natural and almost perfect grouping of 
figures, real perspective throughout. There were series of 
life-scenes — veritable master-pieces — not painted, not mechani- 
cal, but living and real. Truly, some of the old masters must 
have draped those players, so like did they seem to the persons 
who looi; down on us from the paintings of years ago! Had 
Mr. Irving been only a player or even the greatest of players 
what would he have left behind ? Certainly nothing more than 
the impression of genius, however great. Now, in addition to 
this impression, tHere is the after-thought that peoples the 
mind with beautiful pictures. Besides, it is not altogether im- 
probable that his visit to America may give an appreciable im- 
pulse to the development of the proper study of what is best in 
the drama and scenic art with its accessories ; while at the same 
time it may deal a telling blow at that coarse realism in which 
the stageand the theatre-going public seem to delight so much. 

If there is one best chapter in "Bracebridge Hall," — a 

book which is all delightful — that chapter is on "Falconry." 
As he reads, one can almost see the gallant captain and the 
lovely Julia, as they ride side by side along the stately avenue, 
arched by the interlacing branches of the massive oaks, and 
the hale old iSquire, his face beaming with pleasure at the 
sight of youth and love. At the side rides the irascible old 
hunter with the hooded hawk on his leathery fist; the weaz- 
ened little parson is in the rear, his spindle-like legs beating 
an accompaniment on his horse's ribs as he discourses most 
learnedly on the ancient and noble pastime of Falconry. 

Let us turn to a far less pleasing picture, — a modern one,— 
the falconry of the present day. The scene is laid in a mod- 
ern newspaper office; the hunter, the editor of a daily; bis 
hawks, the corps of reporters starting in the pursuit of their 
various game. Here we have all kinds of falcons, from the 
noble gerfalcon to the worthless kestrel — from the one who 
follows his lawful prize, the legitimate news of the day, to the 
last in the list, who seizes upon the scandal, the gossip, the 
police-court talk, the last tale of crime. No longer in the 
open, free air of the fields, dotted with blossoms of various 
hue, does the hunt take place. No game is so insignificant as 
to warrant immunity from assault. On the street -corner, 
overhearing conversation public and private, at the key-hole, 
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behind portieres, lurks the modern hawk for his prey. Yet 
the game struck down by his prowess is not the same after 
our falcon's handling. Torn by his ruthless talons, changed 
in color aad appearance, it is presented to his master's pat- 
rons, by whom all is devoured as worthy of their consumption. 
Sad it is that such sport should be tolerated, however great 
is our boasted liberty of the press. It is even more galling 
with the thought that the American public could easily put 
an end to the falcon's attacks, were they to take a firm stand 
upon their rights. But we are so unsympathetic, so used to 
the sight of woe that, so lang as our own family skeleton 
hangs undisturbed in its closet, we are more than content 
that the privacy of others should be invaded, and their most 
cherished secrets exposed to the gaze of the gaping crowd. 

In North Andover is one of the oldest houses in New 

England. Its queer old-fashioned shape, — having two stories 
in front, but sloping to one in the rear, — its size, its massive 
timbers and immense chimney running up through the mid- 
dle, all attest its age, better even than the " 1667 " painted on 
a window high up under the ridge. In the field across the 
road is a grave-yard, set apart when the house was built, 
where now only a few scattered and crumbling stones remain 
to mark the resting places of many whom the old house long 
sheltered. And, near at hand, is a monstrous stump, the grave- 
stone of an elm which was planted under the shadow of the 
house, and at last bad to be cut down lest its dead branches 
should fall and crush it. In a country where most of the 
houses wear a spick-and-span look, the two hundred years of 
this one, — old when Bunker Hill was fought, — inspire in us a 
sort of awe. But it is not the venerableness of the house which 
is most interesting about it; for here is the birth-place of our 
national poetry. In this old house lived Anne Bradstreet, the 
first writer in America who showed anything of a true poetic 
soul. She was one of the huml^ler poets, it is true, and had most 
of the faults common to writers of her time. One cannot, like 
an early Harvard president, speak of himself as "welteringin 
delight," nor as " rapt to an exstasie " after having "drunk 
the nectar of her lines." She relied for her inspiration too 
much on her books; and the masters she followed were not of 
the best, for, thorough Puritan as she was, in her mind such 
men as Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Shirley, were 
godless persons, and " sons of Belial." But when she leaves 
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her books, and goes out into the beautiful sceaerjr around her 
home, then somethiag of the true poet shines out. She finds 
a new and lovely world. Like a bird released from \ojx^ 
imprisonment, she utters a few tremulous notes that show 
ho* sweet her song would have been had she wandered more 
from her hooky cage out into the world of her own heart and 
nature. And nature never made a fitter home for a poet. 
She could have roamed in the grand, still forests, long since 
hewn down; she could have sat on the banks of the lovely 
Merrimac, not yet fettered by dams and compelled to do the 
work and carry away the filth of scores of milts; from the 
hills just behind her home she could have gazed upon miles of 
intermingled forest and plain, and seen far to the north the 
snowy mountains of New Hampshire. But though the love- 
liness around Anne Bradstreet did not give her the highest 
inspiration, and even though she is sometimes dull, yet an hour 
among her verses, with their old-fashioned s's and queer 
spelling, is passed neither unprofitably nor unpleasantly. 

The art of printing is not such an unmixed blessing 

after all. Old John Gutenberg when he first set up his wooden 
blocks little thought that he was then devising a means to pre- 
serve all the mistaken notions, the follies, the mental un- 
balances of men, for their successors to bemourn or to slnile 
at. Let me read you a clinching sentence ending up an arti- 
cle in one of the earlier issues of the Lit., back in the forties 
somewhere. "And while a hundred dangers are threatening 
our matchless government and the world is looking on with 
interest for the result of the experiment, year by year our col- 
leges are sending forth a host of trusty champions to defend 
our faith, our institutions, and our liberty, against Socialism, 
AboUHonism, Radicalism., and the thousand and one other isms 
which, thank God, find but slim foothold and few converts 
within our college walls.". We wonder where that contribu- 
tor is who thus supposedly voiced college sentiment, and 
where too the sentiment itself is to-day, except as it is em- 
balmed for us in this musty old volume. Can it be that our 
vehement assertions and fondly-hugged beliefs will ever 
become antiquated like this and utterly gone except as some 
rude, contemptuous explorer comes upon them crystallized 
into print by Gutenberg's art! Ah! John Gutenberg, you 
have caused much mischief with all your good. You have 
builded not better but more than you knew. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our recocd this month extends fronn Feb. aad to March aoth. 
With this number the Senior bbard bids St. Elihu a tearful 



Gamma Nu. 

The following officers have been elected in Gamma Nu: — 
President, C. H. Ludington; Vice-President, F. S. Pickett; 
Secretary, Thomas Penney; Vice-Secretary, F. S. Woodward: 
Treasurer, C. W. Holly; Censor, F. C. Howe; Board of Edi- 
tors of the Oracle — Editor-in-chief, T. W. Porter; Associate 
Editors, S. E. Cobb, W. A. Setchell. 

5. 5. S. Committees for '8s. 

The president of the class of '8g S. S. S. has appointed com- 
mittees as follows: — Picture Committee, Wm. A. McDowell, 
George W. Norton, Jr., Daniel T. Pratt; Statisticians, James 
A. Atwood, Arthur C. Coates, Murray Shipley, Jr., William 
Van S. Thome, Edward S. Wilson. 



Meeting of the Y. U. B. C. 

A meeting of the Y. U. B. C. was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 39th, for the purpose of considering amendments 
to the constitution. Article III, Sec. 2, as amended, reads: 

"The executive committee (who shall consist of one gradu- 
ate to be selected by the graduate advisory committee, the 
coach of the crew and, ex-officio. the captain of the university 
crew,) shall aid and advise the captain in the proper selection 
and training of the representative university crew. The 
graduate member shall be chairman of the committee." 

The words "or harbor" are inserted after "Sallonstall" in 
Sec. 5, Article III. The words "President and Vice-President" 
are struck out from Sec. 8, Article III, and the words "Execu- 
tive Committee" inserted. 
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The "News" Supper. 

The News Supper was held at Barkentin's on Friday evi 
tng, February 39th, Mr. Bromley, '81 ; Messrs. Gale, Ha 
Sauford, Taylor and Wilder, '84; Mr. Bridgman, '85 ; and I 
Sheldon, '84 S., were present as guests of the retiriug boa 
A list of the new board of editors will be found in the Men 
rabilia of February. 

5'. 5. 5. Committees for '8^. 

The S. S. S. seniors have elected the following committees 
Supper Committee, Charles P. Farquhar, Clarence W, Sh 
don, Elmore A. Willets; Graduating Committee, Alb 
Lucas, William A. Nichols, Russell Sargent ; Class Cup Co 
mittee, Lawrence V; Benet, Edson Keith, Jr., Walter A. Sad 
Triennial Committee, Edward Btalce, William B. Coit, Sami 
B. Hawley. 

Phi Beta Kappa. 

The Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa society \ 
been reorganized with the following officers: — Preside 
Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D. LL.D,; Vice-President, Prof. 
A. Newton; Cor. Secretary, Prof Tracy Peck; Treasurer, ^ 
J. S. Smith. The following men have been elected from t 
senior class: 

Frederic Sturges Allen, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Frank Oliver Ayres, Oakham, Mass. 

Charles Edwin Bedell, Montclair, N. J. 

George Reddington Blodgett, Bucksport, Me. 

Wilbur Franklin Booth, Easton, Ct. 

Robert Munro Boyd, Jr.. Montclair, N. J. 

Charles Eugene Carr, New Haven, Ct. 

Edward Mortimer Chapman, Old Saybrook, Ct. 

Edward Chenery Gale, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gustave Frederick Gruener, New Haven, Ct. 

James Smith Havens, Weedsport, N. Y. 

Roderick Whittelsey Hine, Lebanon, Ct. 

Frederic Scheetz Jones, Monroe City, Mo. 

David Kinlay, Jr., Andover, Mass. 

Edward Ashton Lawrence, Chicago, III. 
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Charles Abernelhy Mead, Darien, Ct. 
William Theophilus Nichols, Cincinnati, O. 
John Ira Souther, Worcester, Mass. 
Selden Palmer Spencer, Erie, Pa. 
Sydney Stein, Chicago, 111. 
Henry Bancroft Twombly, Boston, Mass. 
Dean Augustus Walker, Auburndale, Mass. 
Henry Milton Wolf, Chicago, 111. 
Mr. Kinlay has declined an election. 

Winter Athletic Games. 

The final contests in the Winter Athletic Games were held 
in the Gym. on Wednesday, March 12th. The custom of 
"Ladies' Day" was observed. Trial heats were held on the 
preceding Saturday and Wednesday, but owing to lack of 
space we are unable to report them. The following is the 
result of the finals: 

EVENTS. 

1. Tug-of-War (600 lbs.), '85 v!. S. S. S.,— R. C. Colt, B. K. 
Heaton, R. S. Storrs, G. E, Vincent— H. Farrington, J. A. 
Atwood, J. E. Hill, E. A. Meredith. Won by '8g ; 4>^ inches. 

2. Horizontal Bar— L. W. Bond, '86, S. S. S.,— G. E. Potts, 
'86, S. S. S. Won by Bond. 

3. Running High Jump — W. A. Brown, '86, — W. H, Luding- 
ton, '86, Won by Brown; 5 ft. 1% in. 

4. Final Feather- Weight Sparring— W. R. Crawford, '86,— 
R. H. Wyeth, '87. Won by Wyeth. 

5. Light-weight Sparring— J. E. Warnock, '86, S. S. S.,— 
N. M. Goodlett, '86. Won by Goodlett. 

6. Rope Climbing— G. O. Fellows, '86,— H. L. Mitchell. '85, 
S. S. S. Won by Fellows; time, 7 sec. 

7. Heavy-Weight Sparring— Wyllys Terry, '85,- W. N. 
Goodwin, "87, -Won by Terry. 

8. Parallel Bars— J. A. Atwood, '85, S. S. S.,— E. L. Burke, 
'87. Won by Burke. 

9. Club Swinging— J. A. Atwood, '85, S. S. S..— A. L. Fel- 
lows, '86, Won by Atwood. 

Referee— H. H. Knapp, '82. 

Judges— R. W, Hamill, '84, H. C. McDowell, '84. 

Timer— N. G. Williams, '84, 
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Organ Recitals. 
The college will be favored with two organ recitals iin( 
the direction of Dr. Stosckel. Following is the programr 
with dates : 

March a6, 18S4. 
I.— Overture, for Organ, ..... Morandi. 



Miss N. F. BaldwiD. 
Richard T, Percy. 
Double Qua net le. 
Chas. CushiDg. 



Bm*. 

Battiste. 

BattisU. 

R. Wagnir. 

E. F. RUhtti. 

BattiiU. 

. ZSlliur. 

Baltisle. 

Rosiini. 



3. — OFrxRTOiRB, in G, 

3.— SuHUBR Night, . 

4. — Opfsrtoirb, in F, 

5.— Ofpertoire, in D, 

Joseph D. Rice. 
6. — Prbisued, Trom 'The MeJBter Singers," . 

M. Sleinert. 
7.— Fantasia and Fuga, .... 

Harry P. Earle. 
8. — CoHMumoN. in E Minor, . . . . 

Wro. S. Wheeler. 
9. — Bill of Fare, . . , , , 

Double Quartette. 
10,— Communion in G, , 

Joseph D. Rice. 
II. — Storm Chorus and Fuga, 

Wm. S. Wheeler. 
13. — Semirahide, " Overture," . . . . 

Duet, Harry P. Earle and G. J. Stoeckel. 



Aprils, 1SS4. 
I.— National Air, with variations, 

Joseph D. Rice. 
3. — Allegretto. 8lh Symphonie, 

Wm. S. Wheeler. 
3, — Image of the Rose, .... 

Mr. D. A. Jones and Doable Quartette. 
4. — TiL&UMEREI, ..... 

Richard T, Percy. 
S. — Fantasia and Fuga. H^Hdel^Guilmant. 

MisiN. F. Baldnin. 
6.— Barcarolle, , , . . , 

M. Steinert. 
7. — Offertoirz, in a, 

Chas. Cushing. 
8.— Ft;GA, in G Minor, .... 

Joseph D. Rice. 
9. — Makck, . . 

Double Quartette. 
10. — The Marvelous Work, 

Richard T. Percy, 
II.— Wm. Teli^ "Overture," , . ' . 

Harry P. Earle. 



Rituk. 
Biithovtn. 
RHchardt. 
Sckumatt. 



Battiste. 
B<uk. 
Bickir. 

Haydn. 
Rossini. 
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Navy Benefit. 

The show for the benefit of the Navy was given Friday and 
Saturday evenings, March 21st and aad, with Saturday matinee. 
Judging from the size of the audiences the entertainment 
must have been a success financially as it surely was theatri- 
cally, though as yet no report of the profits has been pub- 
lished. Following is the programme : 



F. D. Bowen, 
F. B. Brandegee, 
E. McClellan, 

D. A. Jones", 
J. L. Adler. 
J. Beadle, 

E. I. Sanford, Jr., 
C. M. Hinkle, 

E. Z. Richards, Jr., 



S. W. Hopkins, Jr., 



H. E. Hand, 
A. P. Wilder, 
W. H. Jessup, Jr., 
L. D. Tourtellot, 
G. S. Woodward, 
W. P. Brandegee, 
C. W. Cutler, 
E. A. Schultz, Jr., 
C. E. Bstsford. 



. — Overture — Beggar Student. 

End Song — "Sound dat Banjo" . E. A. Schultz, J: 

■Cradle Song D. A. Jones. 

. — End Song — "Mary's gone wid a Coon" C. E. Botsford. 

"My Southern Sunny Home" . W. H. Jessup, Jr. 

■End Song — "In other Respects" E. L. Richards, Jr. 

—The Evening Gun . . . L. D. Tourtellot. 

—End Song— "Put on de Golden Shoes" . C. M. Hinkle. 

Finale — Coonrille Guards. 



THE VALE BANJO CLUB. 



R. A. Sands, 
J. P. Waring, 
L. C, Ryce, 
C. M. Hinkle, 



E. A. Hine, 
C. A. Watrous, 
S. W. Hopkins, Jr., 
H. H. Higbee, 



CLOG DANCING. 

0. E. Holmes and C. E. Botsford. 
32 
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■•THE BAKER'S DAUGHTER." 

CAST. 

Hairoil Rottenpledge, CM. Walke 

Demijohn Straightabove, .... H. G. Chas 

Lawrence Eastriver, E. A. Merril 

Mr. Cabbage, « G. W. Judso 

Cemetery Green, C. W. Copetan 

Henry Clay Flips, C. E. Botsfor 

Count of no Account, .... N. G. William 

A. B. C. Mountvillain, . . S. W. Hopkin 

Doctor Wliichdaughter, A. C. Wait 

Lily Ann, J. M. Dawso 

Bridget McAilen Green, C. T. Mathew 

Mrs. Nanny Toothcomb, . . W. A. Taylo 

Cantilie, W. H. Hyndma 

The Beauty, P. E. Jenlt 

COMMITTEE. 

A. V. Armour, E. A. Merritt, 

S. W. Hopkins, Jr., , C. M. Walker. 

P. E. Jenks, N. G. Williams^ 

D. A. Jones. 

For a New Dortnitory. 

Mrs. Francis C. Lawrance, of New York City, has given tl 
College $50,000 to found a new dormitory. 



It is our duty to record the death of Oliver Dyer, Jr., of tl 
class of '86. He died in New Haven from injuries receive 
in the Gymnasium. The Sophomore class have adopted tl 
following resolutions: 

loasmuch as death has suddenly laken rrom us out classmate, Oliv 
Dyer, Jr.. 

We, his friends and comrades, would express our deepest sympath]r wi 
his bereaved relatives and friends] in their loss. 

Also, we would testify out admiration for him who, by his brilliant intelle 
and scholarly (asles, gave promise of so bright a future. 

Calvin Dickey, J 

Edwakd J. Phelps, [.Committee, 

Fred'k J.JWinston, ) 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Newport. B7 George Parsons Lathrop. New York : Charles Scribner'a 

While passing manj serious strictures on Americans, out English visitors 
of (he past six months have told us that we do not enjojr life as thej do. 
Not that we are naturally too prosaic nor wanting in taste for that matter, 
but. although our women would be merry and Epicurean if they could, our 
men are animated by the ali-absoibing utility of the day and have no time 
for pleasure. In a ivord we have no social ideals. Hence it is not astonish- 
ing il American daughters sigh for titles, nobility, and leisure. But our 
novelists at least would convince us that pleasure-seeking has become a 
principle of our existence ; foi how could we live from winter to winter, say 
they, without Saratoga, Newport, Long Branch and a score of those places 
where the complex social elements of the cities annually collect and differen- 
tiate, for with the pressure and rattle of business during the cooler months, 
the flesh becomes crystallized like long-used iron ; at least this is a theory of 
the story-tellers. Indeed, we have had not a few tales of the summer resorts 
of late, and even though his romance is not set amid the waves, it has become 
quite imperative that the author should employ enough of [he hgment and 
formalism of sea- transplanted life to give it an aroma of surf, tennis, and ices. 
" Newport," whether intentionally or not, is a very spicy satire on the effete 
and artificial coterie of men and women which it porlrays, and therefore it is 
a success. There is scarcely plot enough to give the story unity, but were 
it not sysiemless and factitious, realism would be sacrificed and we should 
not see Newport as il is. Mr. Lathtop often assures us in a non-committal 
way that Newport life is all a sham and he brings the reader to the same con- 
clusion if his sloiy is just to the place, H is principal hero, is very blase both 
physically and mentally, and the motive furnished in the betrayal of a letter 
involves him and the heroine in complications which would be impossible 
among lattonal persons. However, he informs us that his characters do not 
make up the whole of Newport society. * 

The stoiy reminds us of " A Newport Aquarelle " in its general features. 
Both stories have several incidents and personages in common. The Casino 
balls, solitary promenading on the beach, fox hunting, polo, yachting, suicide 
half consummated — all these are inevitables at Newport. 

Prusias : A Romance af Aruiint Rom 

From the German by Clara Bell. 

S, Gotlsberger. 

For a classic senlimcntalism and a vivid portrayal of the life and n 
of the Greeks and Romans, combined with a depth of archaeological research 
unknown to our own more superficial writers, we have come to look to the 
Germans above all. Ebers, Becker, Dahn and Eckstein, have in turn re- 
juvenated (he charming study of classic limes and collected in a popular and 
engaging form, a host of facts to which we can trace back our own modern 
institutions, and by means of which these scholars enable us to form a juster 
estimate of the peoples from whom we have derived so much, than text- 
books and voluminous scientific treatises afTord. 
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•■ Prusias," a recent addition to the lileralure of this nature, combines the 
charms of a well written nOTOl with the instruction of a compendium of 
Roman customs. Carried back (o a period of infinite interest and nove1t<f 
we meet the Roman in his home circle, in the council-chatnber, in camp, and 
on the field of battle ; we are brought face to face with personages hisioij 
has made known to us and fame has exlolled or depreciated. 

For the sake of the unity of the plot we pardon an historical inaccuracy 
which, in its very conception, marks an originality of a more than ordinaif 
character, and scare willing to connect the Servile Revolt with the Mithridalic 
War, provided ihat. as is the case in this instance, no anachronism is involved 
in so doing. The vivid portrayal of the stirring scenes of the period, the 
revolt, victory, and final catastrophe are sketched in a masterly fashion, while 
many a touching incident lights up the gloom of the inevitable crisis. The 
incidental episode of the slave boy. loving where he is not loved, 
ignorant of the devotion proiTered him ; the manly devotion of the pupil and 
feHow^ooBpirator ; ihe guilty love of the hero himself appeal strongly to 
our sensibilities, while the horrors of serfdom and Ihe intolerance of slave 
owners bring forcibly before us the consideration of a problem that it has 
taken since the dawn of history 10 solve. 

A word of commendation for the translator, who by a sprightliness of lan- 
guage and a variety of expression has enhanced the interest of an already 
charming work. 

Datwinism Slated by Darwin himstlf. Passages Selected and Arranged by 
Nathan Sheppard. New York : D. Apptelon & Co. Piice ^1.50. 
Necessary to a helpful selection and arrangement of passages from a great 
work, are, first of all, a thorough knowledge and appreciation of the author, 
and a competent judgment as to what the world, for whom one selects, may 
need. If a personal admiration of the author and his labor also influences 
the selector, he will be most apt to choose the valuable passages foam the 
original work. This, it seems to us, has been done in the present instance. 
For the thorough scientific mind the book can serve but as a compendious 
' index, directing where the author's full opinion can be found to supplement 
the short, concise statement of his views here given, which statement how- 
ever, is ample enough to convey a clear understanding of the subject 10 an 
investigator, and interesting enough to hold his attention and urge him to 
further research. How mistaken are many of the popular notions r^arding 
Darwin and his theories, is fully shown in this work, and in fact a part of lis 
mission is to present in a popular form, a true statement of Darwinism as 
conceived of and reasoned about by Darwin himself. A discussion of the 
principles brought forth in the book, it is neither oui province nor desire to 
enter into; suffice it to say that despite the opposition' to the Darwini»n 
theory, despite the fallacies which have been proved in it. some of which the 
author himself has acknowledged and remedied, yet. as a theory wonderful 
in the correctness of its hypothesis, and supported by a man careful and pro- 
found in investigation, fascinating in his statements, and noble in his pe>~ 
sonal character, it will, in future as at present, demand the respectful, ibor. 
ough attention of tKe scientific world. 
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The earnest, sympathetic spirit in which Mr. Robert Young )u>s handled 
the miBaionary labors in the different fields, has resulted in a work full of 
life and interest. Strikingly in contrast with much that has been written on 
the subject, the author endeavors, not only to have his readers grasp leading 
facts in the ditfereni fields, but also tries, and with great success, to open for 
them ihe heans of the missionaries, and lo give tbem a glimpse of the spirit 
ia which the work has been cariied on. His brief sketches of the characters 
of some of the pioneer laborers are of a high order of merit. The sturdy 
spirit of Christian David and the patient toil of pastor Hans Egidi, of the 
Moravian Mission, as portrayed by the author, reveal a man whose later suc- 
cess does Dot surprise us. The general character of the book is descriptive 
and popular, rather than statistical, prominence being given "to the work 
in later year^ of the various missions." If at times he seems more hopeful 
' of speedy evangelization than the past history of some of the fields would 
allow, it is because he is confident that should human power grow weak, the 
Divine arm wilt lend its influences with unseen forces. The author closes 
with an eloquent eulogy of what has already been accomplished, and the tri- 
umphant declaration that " the morning comeih, — even (he morning without 

a Swanwick. New York : While, Stokes 

The translator informs us in the preface that this is the fortieth metrical 
version of ' Faust ' in English, and we question whether such a task of poet- 
ical translation is not altogether (utile and uncalled-for. The translator has 
everywhere given rhythmic expression to Ihe language of her verse, which, 
although it resembles the masterly translation of Taylor in form as welt as in 
spiiit, has considerable individuality. The various theories of (he tragedy 
are discussed in exhaustive comments. The work is printed on the finest 
laid paper and is very elegantly and tastefully bound. 

A Great Treason : A Stety of the War of IndefeHdeme. By Mary A. M. 

Hoppus. New York : Macmillan & Co. Price $1.00. 

To one who reads a historical novel for the history involved, this may seem 
an instructive book, but to the average reader Its interminable contents offer 
a somewhat appalling feast ivhen one considers how much is being done to 
popularize fiction at present. 

As may be inferred from its title, (he siory has some relation to Benedict 
Arnold and his desertion of the Colonial cause. The features of the work 
are fair historical accuracy and an occasional touch of humor. 

Economic Tracts. First and second series, 7881 and 1882. New York : The 

Society for Political Education. 

Scarcely need more be said in commendation of this work than to mention 
some of the tracts which ii comprises r " What is a Bank ?" E, Atkinson ; 
" Political Economy and Political Science ;" " Present Political and 
Economic Issues ;" " The Usury Question ;" " Political Economy in one 
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Lesson." A. Couitois ; " Money and its Substitutes." Horace While ; " Paper- 
Monej Inflatioa in France," A. D. Wl)ile ; " The Caucus System," F. W 
Whitridg«. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
PMtici; An Inlr^uctin In tki Sl^dt ef Cc>i*aralivi CnnaituHnnal Lav,. By Willtan 

W. Cnnsuid BernHrd Moses. Pb.D. New Vorli snd Loadon; G. P. PutDUU's Sans 

Price »..so. 
Ewlhk P«tt,iiii : A iiriti «/ Critical Bingrafhin ail* Il/Hstraliti EitriuU. By Erie S 

Kob«tK>n, M. A. London, Paris ud New York ; Cisaell ft Co.. Limited. 
ThtEUnuHU a/ Felilical Ecmimv. By Emile De LiTcliye. Tnndated by AlfTed V/ 

Pollard, B. A. New Voik : G. P. Pulmun's Soni. 
FttmtriamitkiiTPtiigriis. By Graat Allen. NewVa^i D. Appletonft Co. Priceti.so 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

"Good night, good night ! parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I shall say good night till it be morrow." 
For the last time our floor is strewn with the wit and wisdom of esteem e, 
conlemfararies. For the last time we have waded through the ' Orient' am 
the ■ Targum; the ■ Tabltf and the Tech: And lo-nighl we bid you al 
farewell. 'Tis sad " and more sad because it makes us smile." Eighty 
four's pen is worn 10 the stub, and missing the old it refuses to write of thi 
Ttew issues. The ink too has run dry, nothing is left but the scissors. A 
we grasp these we murmur farewell Htltr and the echo seems to answer fare 

We clip the following ; 

A FLIRTATION. 

An evening's walk on the sea shore. 

An afternoon's la'k on the sands, 
A wait! or two at the getman. 

At parting a pressure of hands. 
I went back to my books and the fellows. 

She relumed to the society's strain. 
And to-night in the smoke from my meerschaum, 

I am living last summer again. 
The charm of her low conversation. 

Which mamma was unable to hear. 
The meaning that lay in her glances. 

When anyone came very near. 
The dainty while hand on my coat sleeve. 

The moon shining full on her face, 
The pictures imprinted on Me;n'ry, 

Which time can never erase. 
It was but a gay flirtation. 

An acquaintance made for a day. 
Time, we fully intended, 

Should wear remembrance away. 
She's been the same to a dozen. 

And I've had flirtations before. 
Yet the days of this short week in August. 

I'm thinking of more and more. — Tke Dartmoutk. 
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COLLEGE INFLUENCE. 

IT seems as if the country was in these days taking an 
unusual interest in all educational matters, and espe- 
cially in our colleges. Pamphlets on certain articles of 
political faith are distributed among us, the daily papers 
are full of college news, and lecture halls ring with the 
arguments for and against the time-honored college cur- 
riculum. College alumni return .in great numbers to 
spend commencement week at their respective colleges, 
and organize associations in different parts of the country, 
which keep ever alive in the breast of each one his love 
for his Alma Mater. 

Nor does this interest in college matters seem out of 
place at the present time. We are reminded on all sides 
that as the days of spread-eagle oratory and self satisfac- 
tion disappeared, so also that reverential obsequiousness to 
foreign opinion which succeeded them is being gradually 
supplanted by a more noble and patriotic attitude. Even 
the fine arts are attracting numerous disciples. And 
when the foam of the aesthetic freak has disappeared, it 
will be surprising if a sediment of a real and deep desire 
VOL. XLIX. 33 
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for a better appreciation of art be not apparent outsic 
of professional circles. The inclination which is set 
among rich men in our large cities to have a handson 
house and a fine picture gallery, both of which shall I 
the d priori embodiment of an artistic taste to whii 
Dives hopes to attain, is becoming so common as 
excite a smile in their poorer, but supposedly more ci 
tivated, fellow countrymen. How the man of gigaiit 
business ability struggles to acquire a culture which 1 
once neglected, all the time forgetting, that he who wou 
learn the "open sesame" which is to admithim toll 
joys of a refined and cultured life, must worship long ai 
humbly at that shrine wherein is deposited the be 
thought of all ages. But while many of our men of bu; 
ness try to attain their end by taking culture by tl 
throat, so to speak, as a class they are beginning to dee 
it necessary for a young man's success, that he shou 
seek it in the regular way. 

That we are materialistic, without faith, we hear on i 
sides. At least, our friends tell us of our faults. Y 
occupying as we do a country apart from the intrigues 
foreign courts, subject to only our own mistakes, ai 
being, as it were, the favored heir of the old world, 
would be strange if within the lifetime of the rising ge 
eration, about whose education is the discussion, a gre 
change did not take place. With no great political rev 
lution gathering on our horizon, our greatest social pro 
lem is the education of the masses and the improvement 
their intellectual condition. It seems a time which says 
every man, " Become rich and civilized," If Europe is 
be the scene of great social struggles, of wars and tumuli 
and it seems as if such must be the case, America, for 1 
her rude sense and materialism, ought to be the home 
broad and liberal culture. For it is peace and quietne 
which are needed to bring out the well-rounded life, 
is the Loyolas, Rousseaus, Mirabeaus, Jeffersons — men 
one idea, whose mission it is to found religious ordei 
overthrow governments and do the fighting. But Goeth 
the student of culture, sat aloof from all the fig 
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and passion of his time, Gcethe and Emerson were not 
fit to roll their antagonists in the mud. And in a land 
where the great problem of the century, — a government 
for and by the people, has been practically solved, and 
this government put on so substantial a basis that its 
credit is the best in the world, he who would live as a 
whole man must appreciate the world outside of his own 
occupation, must accept the legacy which the centuries 
have left him. The time for narrow-minded partisanship 
has passed : we now have need of unprejudiced critical 
capability. 

Thus it seems as if the present prominent position 
which college questions now occupy in the discussions of 
the day, means an appreciation by the people at large of 
their great influence upon the progress of culture. The 
American colleges must, to a great extent, make the 
American life of the future. They pretend to give their 
students a liberal, not a special, education. And with 
them rests the responsibility of overcoming that tendency 
of young men to drift into a specialty at an earlj' age, and 
oblivious to the fact that there is life and goodness out- 
side of their own narrow limits, to strum away on the 
same chord all their days. College does more for us than 
drive in facts ; more even than giving us proper discipline. 
Culture seems to be a question of attitude ; the proper 
arrangement of facts rather than the facts themselves. It 
is in this respect that the influence of an institution or of 
an individual is most productive. And it is here that the 
influence of American colleges seems to be particularly 
great. As the institutions of learning in no other coun- 
try have they power to reach the people and control 
-their education. The German students change about 
from one university to another, and are more influenced 
by the particular men whose classes they attend, than by 
the attitude of any institution as such. But here the 
college takes us as we are leaving home for perhaps the 
first time, and moulds us in four years into a more or less 
perfect embodiment of the spirit of the institution. The 
four years or more that we spend at college, the most 
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important years in each one's development, succeed witi 
the greater part of us in accomplishing an almost com 
plete crystallization of character. It is not the facts w 
remember, not altogether the discipline which Latin 
Greek and Mathematics have given us, but the colleg 
has put its seal upon us, and it is that which determine 
the application of all our knowledge, and the direction ani 
scope of our mind's vision. The individual man is to 
great extent merged in the Yale man. It was not becaus 
they learned that thunder was caused by the collision c 
two clouds charged with opposite electricities, or that 
certain reading of a Greek sentence was to be preferrd 
to another, that the Yale men who are famous at this da 
have become so. And 1 fancy, it is not our many recits 
tions spent in discussing Greek accent and Latin prosod 
— discussions prolonged until all the poetry had vanishei 
under a pile of rules — upon which we shall look back a 
being of particular advantage to us, but the single fac 
that we have passed four years at Yale. We may regre 
our ignorance in History, our scanty knowledge of th 
classics, our inability to criticise an English poem, — am 
these must be deeply regretted by every thoughtful mat 
— but if we have received from our Alma Mater, the abilit 
to lookiout on life with a degree of freedom from ou 
local prejudices and with the appreciation of other road 
than our own, then have we something better than a 
that We lack. 

Nor is it only the cultivation of individuals whic 
properly represents the influence of our colleges. W 
hear much about our country being a state, but not 
nation; that we are a conglomeration of many types, ao' 
have not yet produced the typical man who shall reprt 
sent the America of the future. Towards uniting us int 
a homogeneous people, are not our colleges one of th 
largest fectors at work ? When a class graduates at Yal 
and sends its men to the four corners of the country, it i 
one more great stride towards centraHzation and makinj 
us a people united in culture as well as in political intei 
ests. Who can deny that the enthusiasm which Yal 
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undergraduates have shown during the last ten years for 
Free Trade will bear an abundant harvest when these 
students shall have become old enough to wield influence 
in the affairs of the nation? But far greater influence 
will they exert on their respective communities, in social 
life. 

And is not the material upon which the college has to 
work promising ? We come here with " fire and 
strength," provide but an inflammable fuel and our en- 
thusiasm will work down into the core. Though as a 
class we may dislike plodding for plodding's sake, yet 
place before a college man a subject which opens to his 
life a new vista, shows him truth he knew not of before, 
and he will show that he possesses a natural disinclination 
towards laziness. But we are not fitted to worship the 
past. There is too much to be done, our advance is too 
rapid. It is not the Greek and Latin poets that keep us 
up at night, eager to drink in the beauty of their thought. 
Saturated with rules of prosody they lie on our shelves; 
we do not feel their spirit. Though we may revere Plato 
because our fathers did, we read Carlyle and Herbert 
Spencer. Yet, though we are not in sympathy with a 
method which sinks poetry and the cultivating influences 
of the ancients in rules of grammar, and is such as to kill 
the poetic appreciation of the mo.<it enthusiastic, we can- 
not after proper reflection deny the value of our college 
course. We have gained that attitude toward life which 
must be the foundation of a true culture, not only for our- 
selves, but for all who come within our influence. This is 
the real need of the times. This is the influence of our 
colleges on the country. 
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y James Richard Joy, Groton, Massachusetts. 



OURS is an age of literature. The catalogues of 
libraries, the announcements of publishers are 
crowded with the names of those who seek to win dis- 
tinction with the pen. The movement is universal. In 
our own, as well as in the older land beyond the sea, the 
fever rages. But of alt this mass of American literary 
production how little bears the stamp of our nationality. 
Our poets have wandered the world over for inspiration 
while there was spread before their darkened vision a 
landscape such as no European eye had ever seen, aback- 
ground for Indian war. Colonial strife and superstition, 
all combining to produce a theme grand as the tales of 
the Cid, romantic as Granada's conquest, heroic as any 
story of the knightly Bayard, Around the poets busy 
hands were building a nation. But no one sang of the 
craft of the workmen. A monster evil had gained footing 
in their home-land. From the South the cancer of slav- 
ery was eating its insidious way into the heart of the 
nation. But the poets were busy with the birds and 
flowers, with love and beauty, or told again the long dead 
glories of Greece and Rome. IVhile the poets were 
beyond the ocean subject-hunting, there was barn in a 
New England home a man who wrote, with a pen which 
the Muses dipped, the lyrics of his native land. The 
world knows him to-day as John Greenleaf Whittier. 

It was a stray copy of Burns that set the farmer boy 
a-thinking on the world around him. These poems of 
sky and brook and life among the lowly were like the 
revelation of a hidden treasure. He woke to find his 
native valley a magnificent field for natural description. 
For the Bay State boasts no lovelier county than his native 
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Essex, through which the wearied Merrimac glides sea- 
ward between intervales that stretch back green to the 
darker forest or to the brown upland of the farming 
country. Trace the winding river from its snow-fed 
springs among the White Hills down through the mists 
of Amoskeag and Pawtucket and out to the blue Atlantic. 
Then over valley, beach and mountain cast a glamour of 
Indian legendry or the darker tale of witchcraft and 
persecution and you have a region rivalling the Highland 
tabernacles of the Scottish Covenanters, or the lowland- 
battle fields along the banks of English Tweed, it was 
amid such scenes as these that nature, his first enchant- 
ress, brought Whittier within her magic spell. He puts 
a wealth of feeling into these delineations of the scenery 
of his native county ; for — 



and he has been familiar from boyhood with every nook 
of the lazy river, the soughing of the wind through the 
dark pines on Ramoth hiil, the broad salt-meadows 
through whose tide-ways the fisher boats slip out to sea 
in the mists of the early morning. Much of this descrip- 
tion is woven into narratives of Colonial life. For the 
sleepy river villages and ancient hamlets by the sea . 
possessed strange histories. Essex was a land of witches 
and warlocks, and by many a broad hearth stone some 
New World Jennie Wilson filled the ear of her poet 
listener with these uncouth superstitions. 

"The common air was thick with dreams.— 
He told them to the toiling crowd. 
The music that the woods and streams 
Sang in his ears he sang aloud. 
In still shut bays, on windy capes 
He heard the call of beckoning shapes, 
And, as the gray old shadows prompted him, 
To homely moulds of rhyme he shaped their legends grim." 

The result has been to connect by a bond of poetry the 
traditions of Massachusetts and New Hampshire with the 
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natural scenery of their coast. The rocks of Rivermom 
force a tear to the memory of the wretched witch-wif 
Goody Cole. The clustering fogs of Harpswell veil bi 
dimly the Dead Ship from our straining vision. Tl 
summer idler in the old north-shore town of Marblehej 
can almost see Floyd Ireson in his tar and feathers- 
almost hears the derisive laughter of the womefn. B' 
he would not have been the true poet of New Englai 
had he been content with external description or evi 
with the folk-lore of the land he loved. As Bun 
revealed the simple life of the cottar, so Whittier 
Snow Bound has "lifted the twilight curtains of ti 
Past " from a Massachusetts household of sixty yea 
ago. In all literature there is no lovelier picture of rur 
simplicity and the domestic joys than this — the poel 
boyhood home. To read it, even carelessly, is to arou 
in the breast of the wanderer that universal love of hon 
which marks our whole Teutonic stock. 

The noble Songs of Labor complete the garland th 
Whittier has woven for the brow of his New Englan 
He has sung the wood-hymns of her forests, the babblii 
music of her rills, the trials of the early days when mj 
and nature strove together, the blessings of the happi' 
days when Indian war gave way to peaceful to 
Throughout all we recognize the gentle personality 
one who turns into loving rhyme the principles instill) 
at a mother's knee — principles that stand out yet mo 
clearly in the great anti-slavery conflict, about which tl 
remainder of this poetry is grouped. For there came 
time when to express hatred of oppression was in hi 
our land a crime. Then the New England poet spol 
for freedom, and through his ringing stanzas the pulse 
liberty beat always high. 

Seldom in any age has the poet devoted himself to tl 
cause of human rights. Homer sang of Agamemno 
king of men, but there was no space in his sublime he 
ameters for Man himself. Dante and Vergil, with i 
their magnificence, righted no wrongs nor soothed 01 
bitter sorrow. In our own literature from Norman W: 
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to the Victorian day some dreamer wears the laureate 
crown, and the skilled metrist and refurbisher of English 
legends is summoned by the Queen to a seat at West- 
minster among the British peers. The poets have sought 
a field above — if not beyond — our common ' humanity. 
They pierce the future to stand before us in the prophet's 
mantle. Unrestrained they tread the paths of fancy 
and with ambitious pencil sketch the endless glories of 
heaven, the eternal torments of the damned. But Whit- 
tier has sought his themes at home among the people, — 

" Making his ruslic teed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong," 

that thirty year's war of principle that roused the long 
dormant strength of the American character. Those 
years saw slavery at the very pinnacle of its power, with 
pulpit, press and platform closed to every utterance that 
might endanger its stability. Those years saw, too, the 
anti-slavery party — small and despised at first — increase 
in strength until it hurled the tyrant from his throne and 
raised up Freedom in his stead. The little band of heroes 
who nursed the fire before the shrine of Liberty, felt one 
by one during those weary years, but they who lived till 
yesterday saw slavery go down — in blood, alas ! but as 
the Master willed. 

Voices of Freedom, Whittier calls the verses of this 
period, and Ihey are a free, outspoken voice against a 
system that not only bound a race to labor, but held 
Church and State subservient to its will. This voice was 
raised at the very beginning of the long agitatio.n, and its 
clear tones had never faltered when one glad morning the 
bells rang out from town to town the news that the slave 
was free. In these poems is laid bare the whole finer 
nature of the author. Every principle that he held most 
dear, the sanctity of the family tie, freedom of speech and 
press, equality of human rights, he saw rudely violated in 
a land of boasted freedom. The sale of a Christian 
woman at the auction block ; — the forcible separation of a 
34 
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Virginia slave mother from her daughters, sold South to 
a nameless fate, tear from his heart the quivering words: 

" My God ! can such things be ? 
Hast Thou not laid that whatsoe'er is done 
Unto Thy weakest and Thy humblest one 
laeven done to Thee?" 

When even the clear air of New England grew thick 
with the hot breath of tryanny, when the fugitive slave 
law let loose the Southern blood-hounds upon this last 
retreat of freedom, when the solid men of Boston quailed 
before the outstretched scepter of King Cotton, and a 
cultured mob drove Garrison from Faneuil Hall, there 
was no flinching in the poet's lines: — 

" Rail on, then, ' brethren of the South," — 
Ye shall not hear the iiuth the less ; 
No seal is on the Yankee's mouth, 
No fetter on the Yankee's press ! 
From our Green Mountains to the sea 
One voice shall thunder— We are free." 

Such words could not be silenced. They flew from 
mouth to mouth, to heart and brain-:-and they prevailed. 
On the brink of the Civil War the poet hesitated. His 
Quaker training caused him to forget for a moment the 
wrongs of a race in his horror of a fratricidal strife. But 
love for humanity conquered, and through the smoky pall 
of battle he watched One working out the wished-for 
end : — 

" Not as we hoped. — but what are we ! 
Above out broken dreams and plans 
God lays, with surer hand than man's. 
The corner-stones of Liberty." 

And when the war was over, and the Right had won, 
the gentle spirit of the singer still shone benignly through 
his songs. His was no exultant note of triumph over a 
prostrate foe, but with a hand and voice of welcome he 
went out to meet a home-returning brother. 

Now, with his brightest hopes realized, with the assur- 
ance of undying fame as a poet and a philanthropist, he 
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lives in peace the slow declining years that bear him 
onward to the comrades gone before. The everlasting 
hills will sound his praises. A race of freedmen will 
cherish his words among the few bright memories of an 
age of wrong; and when New England counts her hon- 
ored sons, among the highest in that ever-lengthening 
roll of heroes will stand the gentle singer of her beauties, 
the trumpet-tongued lover of liberty, the first truly 
American poet — John Greenleaf Whitlier, 



SEA-SOUL'S BIRTH. 

When Earth's birth-days were few, 

And swelled her maiden breasl 
With the first buddings of maiurer life 
And her great heart with struggling thought was rife 

In every breath she drew, 

The Ocean lay al rest : — 

Pulseless and lifeless lay, 

Like one whose soul's asleep, 
Pillowing his youthful head in Earth's warm arms 
Sleeping unconscious of her growing charms, 

E'en in his youth-time gray 

Clouded with silence deep. 

One night from sotne (ar space 

There fell a (laming star 
And hissed its life out in the ocean's brine 
Breathing into the sea its soul divine. 

At morit a sudden grace 

Shone o'er the waves afar -. — 

A soul's impress they wore 

And the long-pulselesa sea 
Woke like a giant to his new found strength 
And kissed the Earlh and stretched his arms at length 

To, clasp the timid shore 

Wooing eternally. 

Edivatd WtOs. Jr. 
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THE TENDENCY OF THE AGE TO BURLESQUE. 

T ET me make a nation's songs, and I care not who 
J — ' makes her laws." So said a great man- a great 
while ago. Its songs and its amusements influence pro- 
foundly a people's character. The type of pleasure 
which suits popular tastes is generally a fair index of the 
characters which foster those tastes. Apply this princi- 
ple to American life. What gives to us as a people the 
most pleasure? What kind of play ordinarily fills our 
theatres? Unquestionably comedy rather than tragedy. 
Theatrical managers have learned that people like to 
laugh better than to weep. The tragic is attractive to 
the average audience under only two circumstances ; 
when it is presented by such superlative talent that it 
enforces involuntary attention, or when its success is 
assured by the startling, melodramatic effects of extrava- 
gant scenic displays. Tragedy of inferior quality is apt 
to appeal to yawning audiences, when comedy of equal 
rank will make the house ring. It is a comparatively 
easy thing to make an audience laugh. One word will 
do it. Comic operas, when fairly well presented, crowd 
our play houses. A good minstrel show is rarely a finan- 
cial failure. This is perhaps all as it should be. Mental 
relaxation is a necessity. Men can not do without it. 
But mental dissipation is by no means an equal necessity. 
It is a dangerous luxury. If people were content with 
pure comedy as a balance to overstrained minds, there 
need be no cause for alarm. But they are not content 
with this. The fun which pleases best is frequently fun 
of a pretty broad description. That must be nearly an 
ideal people among whom comedy, if allowed to reign, 
will not degenerate into comedy of a low type, and seek 
fuel for its sustenance in directions where the ludicrous 
is out of place, Aristophanes has successors in all times 
and in every literature. There is cause for alarm in the 
tendency of our age to burlesque in all directions, until 
it trespasses upon the realm of the beautiful and the pure. 
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There is so little positive originality in the world that 
ambitious writers, in their efforts to rouse the risible 
faculties, have infringed both upon their own privileges 
as authors and upon their reader's rights. They have 
ruined by parody a great deal that is truly beautiful in 
literature. When Hood wrote the " Bridge of Sighs" — 
a real gem in literary art which ought to have been 
sacred from abuse — he wrote it for the world. It may 
not be one of the masterpieces; but Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson said of it, " I should not like to be the woman who 
could read that poem without something more than 
sentimental tears; nor should I like to be the man who 
could rise from a perusal ot it without a mighty throb 
added to the conviction that libertinism was a thing of 
damnable and selfish cowardice." He was right. The 
sun never shone on a land where there are no men and 
women to be helped by that poem. Yet modern parody 
has claimed it for its own, and for many of its readers 
damned it. For all readers somewhat of its sacredness 
has been destroyed. In one of Tennyson's poems a well- 
known line, unsurpassed in modern literature, is made to 
read : 

" But O for the touch of a va}ni!hid\\A-aA" 
On the day after General Butler's election to the gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts, one of the leading Boston 
papers came out with this heading: 

" For all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, ' We must havt Btn.' " 

Very funny, but out of place. Not even the great master 
of the English drama has escaped this vandalism. Some 
aspiring ass has written a burlesque upon Antony's speech 
over Ceesar's body. Indeed a whole volume, parodying 
Shakespear's work, has been recently published. Amer- 
ican wit occupies a place by itself in the literature of to- 
day. But let it not go beyond a very modest province. 
We have not yet so much good literature that we can 
afford to lose the best of it. The editors of our magazines 
are groaning over the dearth of good writers. Let our 
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coming authors at least do so much as this : if they ha 
not the requisite genius to write something of their ow 
let them refrain from prostituting the grand and t 
beautiful things which great men before them have ma 
immortal. Let the beautiful remain beautiful. Let t 
sublime live to be revered. We have little enough 
either. 

Nor is parody confined to literature alone. It foui 
food recently in the whole realm of asstheticisra. " P 
tience" was an extremely well written opera. Its mu! 
needed only the composer's name to guarantee its su 
cess. All winter long it crowded the theatres. Not 
have seen it was to be deprived of one of societ} 
great topics of conversation. Yet the principle undt 
lying its success was a false one. It taught men to lauj 
at, as absurd, that which is really the very essence of tl 
beautiful. The public saw in asstheticism only an a 
surdity. A broken piece of crockery or a faded li 
which one must " live up to," were taken as its represe 
tatives. But not thus did Ruskin see the matter, t 
saw profound truths in this belief at which men we 
laughing. He saw that it had its power over the refin 
ment of a people ; that, with all its aflfectations and i 
falsities, it spread a refining influence among the peopl 
and produced a more elevated mental attitude. Tl 
principles tvhich make up asstheticisra are in theraselvi 
elementary to a lofty civilization. If its disciples hai 
carried it to a ludicrous extreme, the fault is theirs, m 
t'hat of their creed. The truth is that this mockery 
sestheticism has led the majority of people either I 
attach a false meaning to the word, or to believe that 
means nothing at all. 

A marked result of the habit of ridiculing is seen in ii 
tendency, to do away with all inherited institutions. . 
has come to pass among us that every thing must be nev 
Defects are seen in old systems. New plans are eagerl 
adopted, without its being clearly proved that they d 
not possess other and greater evils than those they woul 
supplant. The stern ideas of our hardy ancestors creat 
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a great fund of laughter. So be it. It will always be 
human to laugh at old fashioned things. But the time 
will come when the ideas, which seem to us now most 
true, will be in their turn displaced, and will make themes 
for parody to our successors. What then is the true prin- 
ciple? Are not those opinions which have in the past 
produced the noblest forms of manhood, the opinions 
which will stand the tests of time? Is it not always un- 
generous and unwise to make sport of a thing until it has 
been improved on? Until it can be shown that modern 
ideas are producing better men than the ideas of the past 
produced, any derision of notions because they are old 
lashioned is out of place and may be profane. 

One of the best reasons why the burlesque should be 
avoided lies in its tendency to destroy a reflective char- 
acter. If a college life amounts to anything, it must be a 
busy, often a hurried life. There is continual transition 
from one duty to another, and from one recreation to 
another. Far too little thought and time at best aijs 
given to the quiet forms of reflection which tend to give 
pure tastes and simple standards and criterions. In an 
ancient volume mankind are advised to consider the lilies, 
that they toil not. Therein lies a truth: that natural 
beauty has power over mind and morals. There is a 
danger that a habit of caricaturing will reach such undue 
proportions, that it will depreciate the unaffected forms 
of the beautiful, which should mean a great deal to us. 
There is so much that is new to be learned, that men are 
likely to forget the old standards, and to go for their 
recreation tO' the burlesque, instead of to the beautiful. 
There is more need to-day of a simple, quiet, meditative 
form of thought and feeling, 

" Content for lis wisdom 
To know how the grten grass grows." 

than for the wisdom of creeds. 

It has been so long the fashion to laugh at all forms of 
the burlesque, that the value of asstheticism as an inspira- 
tion to better living is now a secondary consideration. 
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Men think of it primarily as intended to amuse. For 
that, society can not afford to ignore its prolound and J 
reaching value, its value as an inspiration to better thin 
Laugh at it as we will, the fact remains that anything \i 
value to a man which furnishes him with pure and hi 
ideals, which teaches him to look up to a realm of beai 
ful conceptions, and gives him aspirations to worlds 
thought above him. This the study of the beautiful do 
It discloses a different world from the practical one whi 
occupies so much of our attention, one more worthy 
manly endeavor. When society sneers at such a doma 
society is wrong. It needs to learn practical simplici 
E. J. Phelps 



THE STORM. 

I itood upon a lofly cliff beside the shore 

And looked down where the hungry waves came rolling in 

To strike wiih mighty force and wiih a heavy loar 

The weedy rocks that did invite attack. The din 

Was deafening, as Ihe greedy seas uplifted high 

Themselves, crested with angry foam, to headlong dash 

Their life away, as they did ever fiercely try 

To wrest dominion from the land. With steady crash 

The billows nevei ceased to hurl their ponderous shocks 

Against the crags, which stood as if foreveimore 

They might endure. But as [ looked, a mass of tocks. 

Loosed from its place, fell with a sullen rumbling roar. 

The waves, victorious, were yet unsatisfied. 

And hoarsely crying as they closed above the place 

Where disappeared their prey, still madly raging, tried 

To batter down the lowering cliff whose rugged face 

Is worn and bruised wiih storms of centuries. For long 

These massive balllemenis have stood and long will stand 

Against the endless struggles of the deep — a strong 

Relentless enemy whose rude, insatiate hand 

Forever seeks to tear away and hide from sight 

The moveless wall of granite. There must come a day 

When even this cliff will be engulfed in the dark night 

Of Ocean's depths, its noble height crumbled away. 

The waves will roll above their foe and loudly sing, 

Exulting in their victory, "The sea is king 1" 

Charit! £. CliiilS 
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WAS HE AN IMPOSTER? 

THERE are many curious corners in the historical gar- 
ret, and while searching in the dust and obscurity, 
one may discover, perhaps, in the pile of rubbish, some 
article, apparently insignificant, whose real value should 
obtain for it far more prominence. Strange and forgotten 
stories reveal themselves, and hold our attention with a 
wonderful fascination. A character long dead, starts up 
at our approach, and assumes all the reality of flesh and 
blood. Again, some personage, whose life and traits of 
character have been known and studied as historical veri- 
ties, may, when viewed after a lapse of years, appear 
changed and often his very existence seem uncertain. As 
we flash the light. of present truth into a hitherto neg- 
lected corner, contradictions and discrepancies appear in 
a story that was once implicitly believed. Twenty or more 
years ago, such a search was undertaken by a painstaking 
historian, and with a result which it is my purpose in this 
paper to show. 

About the year 1720, a young man used to loiter about 
the taverns where writers were wont to congregate, list- 
ening to the oracular sayings of Addison, mildly deliv- 
ered, and sharing the unpaid dinners of Sir Richard Steele. 
Little by little, he made known the storj' of his youth — a 
story matched for its strangeness only by the universal 
credence that was given it. He announced himself as 
" Richard Savage, Gent., son of the late Earl Rivers" — 
a statement rather startling, when coming from a young 
man of his hungry and out-at-e!bows appearance. The 
impression must have been still further heightened, when 
he complained in unmeasured terms of the heartless and 
unnaturalconduct of his mother — the Countess of Maccles- 
field. A crowd of listeners, with the same seedy look, sit 
with him in some tavern over their ale, sympathizing with 
his troubles, and declaiming in wrath against a setHsh 
aristocracy. Their words of sympathy come more and 
more often, and with greater volume, as the glasses empty, 
35 
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and as he details the whole story of his wrongs — how hi 
was starved by the nurse, to whom his unnatural mothe 
had consigned him — how she had endeavored to get bin 
transported to the American Plantations — how, worst in 
dignity of all, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker — he, ; 
nobleman by birth. Perhaps some idea of helping ; 
struggling brother of the Grub street order against th 
contemptuous Lord Chesterfields, led them the soone 
to believe in him, but it is certainly strange that the stor' 
of a man whose appearance so ill contrasted with his pre 
tentions, was accepted solely on his own authority. Wh; 
did his hearers not ask for a play-fellow or two to back u| 
his statements? He spoke of a nurse, where did she live 
But his conversation was engaging, his story pitiable 
What matter if he came now and then to borrow a pound 
and seemed never to think of returning it? Did he no 
explain, with a reassuring wave of the hand, that hi 
mother's sternness was gradually relenting? Was sh 
not speedily to take her son back to her arms; and bej 
him to share her home and purse? Then all the grea 
wits of the day were in the list of Savage's acquaintanct 
Pope believed him. Wilkes trumpeted his name abroac 
and queer Dick Steele was his steadfast friend ; and latei 
when a certain Samuel Johnson struggled up to Londor 
there was ready for him, in Savage, a companion and iti 
timate, whose struggles had not yet ceased. Many 
time, late at night, together they strolled the streets fo 
lack of a resting-place. Savage was not wanting in abi! 
ity, either, for the great critic has said of his writings- 
" Their prevailing beauty is sublimity, and uniformity th 
prevailing defect." 

As Savage grew older, and his connection with tb 
book-writing guild became closer, he was still more urgen 
in his appeals to his mother for support. The magazine 
were full of his compliments and his entreaties, but thi 
soft-soaping process was without effect, and he was force' 
to find his five-pound notes elsewhere. So, the brigh 
but unpoised man lived his life, a life full of hardshij 
for the most part, but spiced by surprising transforms 
tions. Now he hastens to publish a few verses and wit 
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the proceeds, to withdraw from his literary society — for a 
season of study, he said, but as he was sure to turn up 
soon, empty of pocket, and shabby in dress, the general 
opinion of his acquaintances was, that Savage's money 
was not spent solely for the strict necessaries of life. One 
night, in a midnight brawl, he had the misfortune to stab 
a man, and after trial was condemned to be hung; and 
then, as if by magic, the prison doors open, and Savage 
walks out, a royal pardon in his hand. And now it seems 
as if Savage was nearing his goal. One^ristocrafs table 
is set in readiness for him, and he eagerly longs for the 
time when the houses of many others shall open their 
doors to him. Alas ! for his hopes. Shortly the gener- 
ous lord had the pleasure of discovering his costly books 
for sale in pawn-brokers' stalls; his house was made the 
scene of brawls and worse, until in exasperation the un- 
lucky nobleman forbade him to cross the threshold of his 
home. Once more. Savage betook himself to his old 
life of drinking, begging and dodging creditors. He 
was straying through Bristol, when he was arrested for a 
trifling debt, and there^befitling finale to a life of sudden 
changes — he died, destitute and alone. 

A year afterwards. Dr. Johnson wrote and published 
his life. The sketch was full of love and regard for 
Savage, for the doctor's heart was tender toward the suffer- 
ing, in spite of his uncouth manners ; and there was no lack 
of mighty and sonorous invective against a mother so 
unwomanlike. For more than a century Dr. Johnson's 
pathetic account of Savage's life was almost universally 
accepted and implicitly beheved. The mind of the sight- 
seer, as he stood before " Fox Court," where Savage was 
born, was crowded with ghostly memories of by-gone 
scenes; of a baby, carried from its mother's arms to a 
life of lowliness and want ; of a little apprentice, his lap- 
stone between his knees; of the young poet, gay among 
his fellow-revellers in the tavern, but ever beneath the 
gayety the gnawings of a proud and lacerated heart; of 
the pacings under the starry nights with the future lexi- 
cographer, both penniless, but full of patriotic enthusiasm. 

With the process of time, however, the doubting spirit 
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of the age took up this story, with many others, and pn 
ceeded to point out with relentless finger, its discrepai 
cies and'inconsistencies. As Savage describes his earl 
days, he gives few names and those that he mentioi 
belong to the dead. He says that he was sent to schoi 
at St. Albans — what was the school called? His nun 
goes now by one name, and now by another. Again, \ 
declares her very existence a myth. If she was a creatic 
of his brain, so were the letters by which he discovere 
his identity. The kind Mrs. Lloyd, too, " who kept h( 
chariot," and guarded him as "the apple of her eyC; 
where does she live? We don't hear. But alas, says h 
" I lost her when I was but seven years of age." It look 
Mr, Savage, as if your crafty skill left everything vagu 
and ill-dchned which could be brought up as evidenc 
against your representations. 

The antiquarian's search in the dust and dark has m 
been fruitless. There was a lost child, the son of Ea 
Rivers and the Countess of Macclesfield. He was chris 
ened Richard Smith, and a year after his birth, in a ref 
ister of his god-father's parish, there is the entry of th 
death of Richard Smith, a child. If but the final link i 
the chain was at hand ! If this Richard Smith could h 
proved to be the Richard Smith, then farewell Mr. Richar 
Savage to your claims. But the link is missing, gone- 
perhaps, never to be discovered. You are safe, then, a 
yet, Savage, for, were you tried at the bar of the world 
opinion, with all the arguments on each side stated an 
restated, I doubt not but that a single decision could b 
reached — " Not Proven." 

We are glad, too, that the evidence seems not conch 
sive, for we are loth to give you up. You were a pleai 
ant ne'er-do-well, even though something of a brawlei 
Your habit, too, according to Dr. Johnson, of "not know 
ing when to retire," must have been somewhat disagree 
able, but your defender adds as an excuse, " that was nc 
the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune," You wer 
a rara avis^\%x\ in your time, and how different then fror 
the writers of ours ! What would they think of compos 
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ing their works in a noisy coffee-house, or of stepping into 
a shop to write with a borrowed pen, on a chance bit of 
paper? But be at rest. You have something to which 
some of them will never attain, with all their fastidious- 
ness ; for your curious story and its doubtfulness will ever 
keep the moss from gathering too thickly upon your 
headstone, and will ever reveal to the passer-by, the name 
of Richard Savage, 

A. L. Shipman 



TRANSMIGRATION. 

The shadows lay 
Slielched on the rank-grown grass 
And felt ihe day 

With noiseless foolfall pass 
Into the dark. 

So still she went 
Her feathery falling tread. 

In passing, bent 
Scarcely the daisy's head, 

White in her path. 

Her robe just swept, 
Breeze-like the unshorn field 

And where she stepped. 
The noddiDg grasses yield 

Drowsy farewell. 

Think you she hied. 
Enamored of Ihe Sun, 

Where his flush dyed 
With red th' horizon's dun, 

To his embrace ? 

From star to star 
Through weary EBons borne 

She wends afar, 
To kiss each waking morn 

In a new world. 

Sometime wilt cease 
Her weary round and she 

Will be at peace, 
In the immensity 

Where days are not. Edward With, Jr. 
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NOTABILIA. 



St. Elihu's composure is once more shaken by 
change in his guardians. Like all those who enjoy i 
mortality, he is doomed to see pass away all whom 
has learned to love ; almost as soon as he begins to fi 
confidence in their power to hold bim in his honoral 
position, a new set of faces gather around his shrii 
To him we make our obeisance upon assuming our e 
torial duties. The college, which has within the last fi 
weeks already listened to four salutatories, may w 
forgive us if we refrain from telling to them our hof 
and fears for the coming year. But though ' 
" scant this breathing courtesy," it is more out of sy 
palhy for the long-suffering reader than from any inn; 
disposition to omit established customs. 

The resignation of Prof. Northrop is certainly a fact 
be regretted by all who are interested in the collej 
Apart from his vigorous administration of his own c 
partment, his good practical sense and his willingness 
assist anyone with advice or more actively in the seci 
conclaves held in the treasury building, gave him a po 
tion of much influence among the undergraduates, Ar 
indeed, it is said that few voices had more weight 
Faculty meeting; but of the proceedings on Olympus ' 
can only speak from hearsay. Yet mingled with o 
regret, it is necessary for us to feel a certain amount 
self-satisfaction that Yale should again be called upon 
produce a president for another college. Johns Hopkii 
Cornell, Williams and the Boston School of Technolog 
among our eastern colleges, have come to us for thi 
presidents; and if in one way it may seem a misfortu 
to the college to lose valuable men from her own Facull 
we must remember that it is the fate of every mother wl 
brings forth good sons, to see them leave the ancesti 
halls. We congratulate the University of Minnesc 
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Upon their new president, and only regret that their gain 
is our loss. 

But the departure of Prof. Northrop makes it neces- 
sary to find some one else to fill a position which is now 
one of the most influential in the University, and which 
will doubtless become of far greater importance when the 
rumored changes in the curriculum become a reality. A 
professor of Rhetoric and English Literature has the op- 
portunity of exerting more influence on undergraduate 
thought than is offered to the head of any other depart- 
ment. And in no department does so much depend upon 
the personal qualities of its head. Prof. Log cannot do 
more in such a position than cause much grumbling and 
dissatisfaction. But a real man, full of blood and enthu- 
siasm, can set his stamp on every one who comes under 
his instruction. In the present state of the curriculum, 
for the first three years of the course, the only instruction 
which we receive upon methods of investigating subjects 
to learn the facts and to formulate opinions concerning 
them, comes under the control of the gentleman who 
superintends the writing of our sophomore compositions. 
Our first approach towards the study of English Literature 
is made under the guidance of the same instructor. We 
have a strong faith in the future to produce a change in 
the relative importance, on the curriculum, of this latter 
branch of our education, and by consequence a change in 
the manner of instruction. We look for the time when a 
class will not read Chaucer and Shakespeare solely to 
learn the meaning of archaic words, or Milton to find out 
how many times he uses the word " its," but will enter 
into English literature with the intention of appreciating 
its beauties and of acquiring a knowledge of critical 
methods; in a word, when its aesthetic aspect will be 
considered of more importance than its orthography. 
The prophet of culture who visited us recently has some- 
where said, that a cultured man should know at least one 
literature, besides his own. Vet how many men graduate 
from college who not only do not know, but have not the 
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necessary training to appreciatively criticise, their oz 
literature. To fill the position of Professor of Engli 
Literature, there is needed a man who will inspire \ 
class with enthusiasm for their work, and that can on 
be accomplished by one who is himself enthusiastic. T 
college awaits the new appointment with much intere: 

A CANE rush at Williams college instead oi causing t! 
suspension of nearly half of the sophomore and of t 
freshman classes as was at first feared, has resulted in 
committee of three being appointed from each class 
confer with a committee from the Faculty in regard 
questions of college discipline. Though the board th 
constituted has only advisory powers, it insures a hearii 
to student opinion. In this way another college congn 
ulates itself upon coming out of troubles between Facul 
and students " with a better state of feeling on both sid 
than before existed." The representative system of d 
cipline has much to commend it, and especially where 
college is so isolated from the rest of the world as 
Williams. Half buried in the deep snows of the Bet 
shire Hills, coldness between Faculty and students is ; 
that might be necessary to freeze them alV out, Y 
where the disciplinary power actually rests in the han 
of the students themselves, as is the case at Araher 
there must be a constant danger of passionate and inco 
sistent judgments. The tyranny that one's own neighbo 
exercise has in political bodies always proved more seve 
and unmerciful than any other, and there is no reason 
suppose that a college community will be an exception 
the rule. From their position they must necessarily 
prejudiced on one side or the other. From the develo 
ments of the last few months it would seem that the qu( 
tion of college discipline is a problem fraught with mui 
difficulty — a nut to crack, which the professorial tee 
seem disposed to decline. Indeed, so venerable ai 
respected a body as the Princeton Faculty, who ha 
had, perhaps, more experience in exercising their disi 
plinary powers than the guardians of any other simil 
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institution, have announced their unwillingness to decide 
upon so important a subject by asking- advice from the 
parents and guardians of the students. What parents 
without special experience in such matters might be 
expected to know about so vexed a question upon which 
doctors disagree, does not appear. But while our sister 
colleges have been distracted by the trumpets of internal 
strife, it has been the peculiar privilege of Yale, for once 
happy in her conservatism, to look on, fairly satisfied 
with the status quo, and watch these various changes take 
place around her. 

Even St. Elihu, old as he is, felt his blood run more 
quickly when he beheld the pretty damsel, Quip, daacing 
into the college world with many a nod and beck and 
wreathed smile. And when assured that she would not 
encroach upon his own particular sphere of usefulness, 
he added his laugh to that of the rest of the college 
at the excellent cartoons and witty paragraphs. And 
if it were not that he feels his opinion upon such a 
subject would fail to obtain a proper appreciation, he 
would give to the editors of Quip, all the strengthening 
encouragement of his dignified approval. Yet it is an 
undertaking which true believers in Yale conservatism 
might view with suspicion. While we have on record 
occasional bright flashes from the Courant, and an abortive 
attempt of the News to publish a Series of humorous 
cartoons, a periodical whose sole raison d'etre is its wit, 
has heretofore been a thing unknown. But Quip enters 
with so much grace, and seems so anxious to please, that 
in spite of its being a radical innovation, we see no reason 
why she should not become firmly established. All hail, 
and God's speed to thee, thou representative of Yale wit 
and humor ! 

When the college was first informed that an Ohio 
club was organized within itself, the first thought was 
that the men from that State, swollen with pride from 
the fact that they came from Ohio, wished to organize 
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themselves into an aristocracy, from which might 
chosen the candidates for all offices of trust and hon( 
They however quickly disclaimed any such intention ai 
their example was soon followed by the representativ 
of other States. It is a plan which is purely Yalensis 
and, indeed, from its nature must remain so, for it 
doubtful if any other college in the country has a lar] 
enough representation from the distant States of t 
Union to make such organizations desirable. But at Ye 
there is no reason why they should not become firm 
established. Anything which will tend to lower t 
barrier which divides the dififerent classes in coUC; 
deserves to be encouraged, and more especially wh 
the same thing strengthens Yale alumni organizatioi 
as these clubs must do eventually, if they are kept u 
It is much to the honor of Ohio that she furnished t 
pioneers for so excellent an innovation. 



PORTFOLIO. 

The Portfolio, which to the editors of '79 seemed 

supply a necessary want, is the youngest of the departmci 
of the oldest college periodical. Since its introduction, ho 
ever, it has been unique in its style, composition and materi 
has been justly regarded as the receptacle of the qtiidquid c> 
itant of the Yalenses and has sealed its contributions as t 
finer fancies and more polished critiques of our student wor 
Here, perhaps, to use another simile, the work has been 1 
fined to a higher degree, and though it is not ours to cla 
superiqr ideas for the department, yet, in general among 1 
polished mediocrity is preferable to unhewn genius. But 
sphere has been too limited, its possibilities have not be 
developed. Chance bits of verse, delicate strokes of descri 
tion such as the French term impressions, the lighter cri 
cism of the feuillrton and the countless treasures associat 
with a portfolio have not been conspicuous in number. T 
different schools of art should be better represented. If, the 
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we shall succeed in drawing out more efforts in these lines, 
we shall feel that we have drawn more upon the originality of 
the college. 

Almost every essayist from Montaijrne to the present 

year of grace in his volume or volumes of lucubrations has 
had his say on the subject of the writing of essays. The sub- 
ject itself is worn thread-bare, but as far as the "reading of 
essays" goes we are surprised to find the volumes in the 
library so well preserved. It is enjoyable to intentionally 
play the observer on your friends once in a whiie, but it has 
been a painful surprise to one who has scanned the books 
daily deposited on the library tables to learn that essays, pure 
and simple, form a small portion of the reading at Yale. 
Naturally there is a great quantity of light literature con- 
sumed, but eager hands have not availed themselves of this 
particular kind of sparkling composition. The humblest 
literary aspirant longs for a style of his own, for style is the 
enamel of immortality, but few take the pains to cultivate 
polish by a study of those who have evinced precision by 
reason of genius or by dint of faithful labor. Alas, there are 
too many of 



A recent poetical critic asserts that the sonnet is the diamond 
of literature. Equally truly the essay is chased in a charger 
of gold. I do not refer simply to the dignified gossip of 
literature, but to the models of the eighteenth century when 
men wrote " with slower pen," as well as to the school of the 
nineteenth, Thackeray, Alexander Smith and Matthew Arnold, 
whose writing is so suggestive of Addison's amiability. No 
other branch combines so much of pleasure and profit, nor 
is it possible in any other manner to compress wisdom so that 
it shall be entertaining. The secret of their value is their 
egotism, for who can deny the attractiveness of a great 
man's " I." A great writer's great works are most often read 
to the neglect of his lesser productions in which, however, we 
frequently get the best view of his personality. If you do not 
know Lamb of London, you are without a friend indeed, and 
if you have not smiled with our Holmes, you have missed 
hours of satisfaction. I would not grow prosy on this subject, 
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for I speak from ihe heart to ihe many who are wasting thi 
opportunities in misdirected efforts. If you would gain fini 
and find the value of your reading in delicate allusions, chan 
ing quotations and well digested opinions, seek the bro 
margins and comfortable volumes of the essayists, whc 
" language flows like a stream over a pebbled bed, with propi 
sion, eddy and sweet recoil— the pebbles, if retarding moi 
Etient, giving ring and dimple to the surface and breaking t 
whole into babbling music." 

Trite it is, but true, that nothing else so endears 

locality to the heart as those pictures of memory known 
associations. The happiness of our lives is ever in the pa 
and though we cannot, Napoleon-like, make circumstanc 
yet we can be the agents of our associations. I am not one 
those enthusiasts on walking for its own sakes, nor am 
enough of an athlete to value a twenty-mile tramp for its si 
gularity, but rather I am ready to confess that it is not t 
goal that so much attracts me as does the scenery by the we 
Our college city is replete with incident and surrounded 
history, nor are its suburbs by land and water less favor 
with beauty and quaintness, so that he who leaves the el 
city without a friendship for its rustic quarters, loses one 
the strongest factors for his return, one of the dearest featiir 
to render his return attractive. Few there are who clamb 
up the steep side of East Rock or mount the smoother drii 
who do not remark that such a view as lies extended from 
summit would be gloated over by tourists, celebrated in pro 
and sung in verse, were it in the British isles, and yet be 
few of us know the sight of the rolling hills beyond, of t 
still Connecticut hamlets and of the sparkling Sound, rippl 
by the swallows of the deep. Green it is now and buddi] 
with spring, but it was far different on a snowy day in Fe 
ruary. There had been a thaw followed by a sharp frost, ai 
the trees everywhere were plated with Ice and bowed do\ 
their branches in stiffened curves — an unusual sight whi 
prompted me to view the country from a commanding pre 
pect. With difficulty I toiled my way up the drive and 
length reached the top. The old house, quite dismantled no 
creaked and rattled in the wind, and long and bristling icici 
transformed it into a bayoneted sentinel of loneliness, f 
sound echoed in its quiet nor was the hum of the city audib 
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The tree-trunks had been wrenched by the blasts and lay in 
desolate confusion, while the springs were crystal fountains 
indeed. Away up the valley-bed of the Connecticut lay the 
pall of winter in heaping drifts, and on the right, across the 
whitened dwellings, the shipping was manacled in the har- 
bor's embrace. Toward the east a storm sullenly vanished, 
yet again ghostly trees sent up irridescent waves of light in 
the palinf^ of the setting sun and ice-drops jeweled the bosom 
of the earth with diamonds. Then, indeed, the silence of 
nature was inspiring. Russian steppes and gloomy moors 
were there on one side and on the other fairy shapes and pen- 
dants. Earth and sky had conspired to paint vast pictures of 
their own and the personality of the artists was strikingly 
impressive. The birds sing there now, the fountains and the 
leaves are free, the carpet is of green and activity is visible 
everywhere, but that afternoon is ever mine as long as mem- 
ory serves me. 

" Still must I hear !" groaned Juvenal of old as he satir- 
ized the Roman mob of writers who insisted upon boring him 
with their productions, but luckily matters are changed for 
the better in later times, and even lecture platforms are not 
thronged with the crowd who write with ease. Dickens came 
over, years ago, to read his works and disappointed the people. 
The jovial Englishman was not what was .expected. He 
dressed in decidedly loud costume and scintillated with 
various watch-chains, charms and such decorations of an ex- 
pansive waistcoat; so that the young men of the universities 
dubbed him what was then known as a fop. But, worst of all, 
he had little better elocution than that Matthew Arnold lately 
displayed, and he seemed to miss the sprightly humor of his 
own novels. It remained for George W. Cable to delight his 
people by a rendition of his works that not only pleased with 
the poetry of his writing but gained a tempest of applause for 
the Tocal representation of his characters. I had read Cable 
with more than iaSr interest before I heard him read, but im- 
mediately after that event I re-read some of his best novels. 
It may be true that the Creoles were no such race as Cable's 
pen portrays them, that a few facts have been idealized by his 
poetic fancy, but his treatment has given us a scries of attrac- 
tive stories and the puzzling /a/c» was turned to music by his 
elocution. What a new interest in his work when some 
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familiar word recalled the cadence of his flexible and sym| 
thetic voice. The Florida giant and Madame Delicieuse a 
took the place of the slender little man in the dress st 
Mow I hung over the bits of description that carried me 
the river or along the quaint and unpaved stretch of the R 
Royale. How the incense of the south exhaled from '. 
stories and 1 caught the glow of the sentiment of near-tro| 
region and all was new and living. Dandified and illJteri 
men ! Pretty and courteous women ! I had heard thi 
speak. How the man had fairly hugged his subject in ecsia 
and loved these children of his brain ! It would seem that 
had watched the waving of the leaves, and, fair or foul as I 
weather may have been, had revelled in tramping the N< 
Orleans that told of the old regime. Cable may not inde 
take rank with the great novelists, but he has done what 
would that all the masters could do, spoken as he thought a 
wrote. Hours over books and months in the disputes of cr 
icism can give us no such insight as the few character sketch 
recited by the author himself. 

A CARNIVAL OF AUTHORS. 

While piping winter bars the broo 
The snowy flurry drives and 

Let me peruse the Christmas book 
Of Dickens. 

Or if I seek a gayer strain. 

To jovial natraiion yielding. 
Cups and cigars, the lighter vein 
Of Fielding. 

Of parlor poems I have few, 
Content my choice is Hobson's : 

Oelighlful fancies, clad in blue. 
Are Dob son's. 

Longfellow, Lamb and Thackeray. 

He, who such treasures rifles. 
Content will find philosophy 
In trifles. 



I have a shelf of charming books, 

Not quite enough, I fear, for two, 
That teach me more than woman's 
looks;— 

Have you ? 

One lit the lamps of history. 

The idylls of romance reflecting ; 
Oft fiction's colored lights was he 
Directing. 

A traveler o'er lands and seas. 

Sketching the thoughts of the ob- 
serving. 
What tales he found, — our ancestry's ! 
That's Irving. 

The coal-fire rev'ries of a friend, 

I need not tell how they bewitch all, 
A well-thumbed tome I never lend 
Is Mitchell. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

With this number the control of the Lit. falls to the board 
of editors from '85. Our only word of salutatory is, that we 
trust that the readers of this department may find here, as in 
the past, a faithful chronicle of events of University interest, 
without that editorial comment which we interpret to belong 
to the sphere of others. Our record tliis month extends from 
March 21 to April 22. The first event which it falls to us to 
mention is the 

Y. U. Tennis Association Elections. 

A meeting was called on Monday, March 31, to elect the 
new officers of the University Tennis Association. After 
some discussion in regard to discarding the old constitution 
and the adoption of a new one, it was decided to waive the 
matter until after the election of officers. The following gen- 
tlemen compose the newly elected list: Pres., S. M. Colgate, 
'85 ; Vice Pres., W. V. Thorne, S. S. S. '85 ; Sec. and Treas., A. 
L. Shipman, '86. A committee on constitution was then ap- 
pointed, consisting of J. T. A. Doolittle, '84; S. M: Colgate, 
'85, and A. L. Shipman, '86. On Wednesday, April 2, a meet- 
ing of the 

Y. U. A. Association 

was called. After the reading of the Treasurer's report and 
the appointment of delegates to the inter-collegiate athletic 
convention, consistiug of H. S. Brooks, jr., '85, and the newly 
elected President, the main business of the meeting was taken 
up, namely the election of officers for the coming year. The 
choice of the meeting was as follows: A.C.Thomson, '85, 
Pres.; J. A. Atwood, '85, Vice Pres.; T. G. Waterman, '86, 
Sec. and Treas. A committee was also appointed by the 
chairman of the meeting to draft a constitution for the Asso- 
ciation, and to present the same for ratification at the next 
meeting of the Association, The following gentlemen com- 
pose the committee: W. C. Camp, A. C. Thomson, '85, and 
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H. S. Brooks, jr., '85. From the result of the election, A. 
Thomson, '85, with Mr. Brooks, will represent Yale at 1 
Inter-collegiate Athletic Convention on February next. 1 

Junior Exhibition 

was given in BatCell Chapel on Thursday afternoon, Apri 
A forbidding sky and a chilling wind might naturally h: 
served as a fair excuse for the characteristically thin audiei 
which usually listens to our Junior Exhibitions. However, 
it a new zeal which was aroused in the friends of the colh 
or a divination of the excellence of the exhibition to wh 
they were to listen, a large and enthusiastic audience greei 
the eight speakers from '85, It is but justice to say of the i 
hibition that it was peculiarly interesting and successful, p 
haps not from the particular character and ability of 1 
pieces as much as from the ease and general excellence 
their deliverj'. 

After nearly an hour's deliberation, the Faculty emerj 
from the Treasury building and announced to the expecti 
crowd that Jarnes R. Joy was the successful man. The folic 
ing is the list of those who spoke: 

1. W. J. Worcester, . Albany, N. 

"Louis XIV and New France." 

2. F. R. Shipman, . , , Hartford, Coi 

"Light of Asia." 

3. W. P. Morrison, . . . Cincinnati, 

"Simon De Montfort." 

4. P. I. Welles, Fayetteville, N. 

" Plutocracy in America." 

5. C. B. Hobbs, .... Brooklyn, N 

" Wendell Phillips." 

6. E. A. George, . . Providence, R 

"Leaders of the Reformation." 

7. J. R. Joy, .... Groton, Ma 

"John Greenleaf Whittier." 

8. W. L. Cross, Gurleyville, Coi 

" Charles Sumner." 
Messrs. Allen, Derby. Mallon, McHenry, Robinson, V 
cent and Way acted as ushers. 
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Lit. Supper. 

On Friday evening, April 4, the newly elected Lit, board 
met the retiring board of editors in secret conclave, and re- 
ceived from them the Chi Delta Theta constitution with all its 
profound mysteries. With minds burdened with the responsi- 
bilities thus consigned to them, and with bodies bowed 
beneath the weight of five resplendent triangles, the five new 
editors were ushered into the presence of the iinnual Lit. 
supper. We need only add that the happy influences of wit 
and song, blending with the joys which must needs arise from 
palates seasoned with rich and dainty viands, secured to all 
a perfect feast. Arising from the banquet only with the small 
hours of the morning, the company finally dispersed after 
ringing out their "three times three" for Chi Delta Theta 
and the Lit. supper before the walls of old South. The fol- 
lowing is the list of toasts : 

THM YALE LIT. ..--.. Mr. Gal: 

CsBUbunt lobulKlmiBriimique Pilres?"* 

" Tell It not In G«tii, publish it not in the streets of Askolon."— OW Ttilammi. 
THE SAINT WE ADORE. - - - - -Mr. Bridgma». 

OUR GUESTS. -...-. Mr. HaUty. 

" SpeaLi, speali. thou feirfiil guest."— ioi|£'V//i'ii'. 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. ..... Mr. Splnsrr. 

THE LADIES. ...... Mr.Doaitt. 

■' The fair, the chasle, the uneiptessive she."—Sialisfcari. 
THE FACULTY. ...... Mr.Janit. 

" Let not >mbition nock theit useful toll. 
Their homely joys sod destiny obscure."— C™/. 

THE LIT. EXCHEQUER. - .... Mr. Proulj. 

" The day is dark aud cold and Astay ." —Lsn^/illirv,. 
ATHLETICS. ....... Mr. Riciardi. 

THE FRESHMAN EDITOR OF THE LIT. . . - Mr.Painlir. 

" Venenble joke ! Thou hatl coroe down to us from a formet generalion."— ^^Bj«ii/. 
THE COLLEGE MUSE. ..... Mr. IVills. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION MAN. .... - Mr.Rtia. 

■' By thy long grgy beard and Klitiering eye. 
Now wherefore stopp' at Ihou ioeV—Anciint Marinir, 
THE GLEE CLUB. ....... Mr. Bowm. 

•' Orpheus with his lute made trees 
Bow themselves when he did aDe."—Siairsfitart. 

37 
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THE RETIRING BOARD. 



THE INCOMING BOARD. 



In base ball our records are necessarily somewhat imperf 
for the reason that it was impossible to obtain the oftii 
scores in full of games played up to this time. 

Atklitics vs. Yale. 

On Saturday, April 8, our nine played its first game v 
the Athletics of Philadelphia. The appended score shi 
how encouraging was the result of the game, in view of 
fact that the nine, so radically different from that of last y 
had not played together before. 



Birchal 1. 


125000 


Terry b, 


B. B. T-». A. P 


Sloney a. 


I I I 016 


Hopkins c, 




Knight r, 




Soother h, 




Hauk s. 




McKee r. 




Corey c, 


000300 


Hickox 1; 




nUley m 


233000 


Bri([ham a. 




Milligan h, 




Oliver s, 


1234 


Striker b. 


312400 


Booth p, 


1003 


Atkinson p. 




Atwood m. 




Total, 


10 10 14 21 27 I 


Total, 


5679^ 



On the same evening the following officers were electee 

Gamma Nu. 

Pres., R. I. jenks; Vice Pres., T. W, Porter; Sec, C. 
Holly ; Treas. W. McCormick ; Censor, J. N. Pomeroy. Bo 
of editors of the Oracle, J. H. Kirkham, J. Archibald, jr., % 
W. Brooks. Campaign committee: S. E. Cobb, S. Knight 
H. Ludington, W. L. Phelps, F. S. Woodward. 
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During the Easter recess, while the college at large was en- 
joying a brief season of respite from college work in rest and 
pleasure, the crew and nine were hard at work training for 
those future contests which are to decide the question of 
Yale's supremacy on the Thames and on the diamond. The 
crew took practice pulls twice a day under the careful coach- 
ing of Capt. Cook, and the nine played several games in New 
York and New Haven. 



New York VS. Vale. 
The first of these games was played in New York against 
the New York League team. The features of the game on 
the Yale side, were the excellent pitching of Booth and the 
uniform sharp fielding of the nine. The following was the 
score: 



Ewing b. 
Ward m. 
Connor c, 
Gilleapie 1, 

Cuskins s, 
Bagley p, 
Kennedy a, 
Hawkins p, 

Toral, 



34 3 5 29 13 ' 



Terry b, 
Hopkins c, 
Souther r, 
McKee I. 
Hickoit h, 
Brtgham a, 
Oliver s, 



A second game was played with the same team in New 
York on the following day, in which our nine met with a more 
severe defeat. The following was the score : 



Ewing b, 








V ' 'a ' 4 


















Soulher h, 




Gillespie 1, 






Btemner m, 




Dorgan r, 






McKee r. 




Cask ins s. 






Brigham a. 




Clap h. 








3 I a 


McKinn'on a. 










4 I I 


7 D 


A I wood p, 
Total. 


300049 


Total. 


41 10 53 


; 16 6 


31 I 34 16 19 
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Metropolitan vs. Yale. 
rd game played by the nine during vacation v 
detropolitans, on Wednesday, April 9, at Hamill 
le batting done by our team was weak, but the fie 
txcellent. The pitching of Booth, also, was noti 
:ivc. The following was the score : 



ETR 


4 


TAN 


'.. 


.0 


4 


". 




■1 














1 








































rh. 


1 








1 




















1 








1 




P. 


3 
38 


- 


~ 


37 



16 


~ 



Terry b, 


300 2 ■ 


Hopkins c. 




Souther h, 




Bremner m, 




McKee r, 




Briirliam a, 




Olivers. 




Booth p, 




Hickori. 


3001 


Toial, 


27 I 34 I 


JNNINGS. 





y evening, April 10, the 

Y. U. Lacrosse Association 



ing year: Pres,, 
5 ; Sec, T. M. D 



e following officers for the ensi 
/ice Pres., F. E. Sands, S. S. S. ': 
:., T. Darling, "86. 

Boston vs. Yale. 
irday, April 19, our nine played its first game bef< 
Ludience, the other games having been played eiti 
w Haven or during vacation. The team which Y; 
5t were the champions of the National League, a 
;ason the severe defeat which she experienced b 
ising. The result of the game was gratifying 
the batting done by our nine, Bremner and Hopki 
excelling in this respect; the fielding, however, w 
loose. We append the score: 
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Horning r, 
Sutton c. 
Burdock b, 
Buffing Ion p, 
Motrin a. 
Wise s, 
Crowley m, 
Moriarty I, 
Hsakell h. 



633700 



Terry b, 

Hopkins c. 

Soulher h, 

Biemner m, 

McKee r, 

. Oliver s. 



49 23 17 27 9 6 



37 3 10 24 IS 14 



Townsend Speakers 



from the class of '84 were announced on the satne day, as 

follows : 



1. W. S. Allis, 

2. E. M. Chapman 

3. E. C. Gale, 

4. John Holden, 

5. Sydney Stein, 



"The Reformation." 

" Hildebrand." 

" Tourgenieff." 

"Tourgenicflf." 

"Tourgenieff." 
6. H. W. Wolcutt, 

"Our Bankruptcy Law 

On Monday, April 21, the 

Yale " Quip" 



Made its appearance before the college world. The following 
gentlemen constitute the board of editors: W. S. Case, '85, 
H. L. Doggett, '85, and G. E. Vincent, '85. D. W. Mulvane, 
'85, will act as financial editor. The 



Brookfield, Vt. 

Saybrook, Conn. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Chicago, in. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Y. M. C. A. 

Is to have a new and beautiful building erected for its use 
through the benefaction of Mr. Elbert B. Monroe, who ha 
given the sum of $50,000 to Yale for that purpose. The loca 
tioD of the new building will be between Alumni Hall am 
the Library building. It is expected that ground will b 
broken at once. 

Hems. 

C. H, Peck, a former member of '84, died at his home a 

Hempstead, L. I., March 30. The Corporation has decidd 

to add an equal sum to the gift of Mrs. Lawrance for th 

erection of a new dormitory. Prof. Northrop has ten 

dered his resignation to the Faculty in order to accept a cal 

to the presidency of Minnesota University. Messrs. Well 

and Weymouth, '85, will publish the next Banner. G. W 

Mallon, '85, was elei,ted president of the Intercollegiate La 
crosse Association, at the annual meeting, March 26, am 

H. L. Rollins, '86, a member of the executive committee. 

The California Club, the last of the state associations to b 
formed at Yale, has elected officers as. follows: Pres., N. B 
Castle, '84 ;■ Vice Pres.. C, L. Griffith, '85 S. S. S.; Treas., H. S 
Brooks. Jr., '85 ; Sec, W. Kent, "87.— The treasurer of th 
Athletic Association at the last meeting reported a balance ii 

the treasury of 1:231. ?i. C. K. Billings, '8z, was married i 

this city March 27. The Glee Club gave a concert at Hart 

ford April 2, before a crowded house. F. D. Pavey, % 

has received an election to D. K. E. E. P. Cottle, '84, wil 

be Yale's representative on the American Lacrosse tear 

which sails for England May 3. Prof. E. S. Dana wa 

elected a member of the National Academy of Sciences a 

the recent session of that body at Washington. The Yal 

graduates of Orange, N. J., and vicinity, recently formed ai 
Alumni Association. President Porter was present at thei 

first supper. The freshman nine played the Rockville 

April 19, and were defeated by a score of 9 to 7. Gov 

ernor Hoadley of Ohio will deliver the annual oration befor 

the Law School next Commencement. 0. L. and W. M 

Carhart, '85, have received elections to W. T. W. C, Cam] 

represented Yale at the Athletic Conference recently convenei 
by Columbia. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



John Mitton is [he siirvlvor of many a teviewer. Hix fame, most men 
nould allon, is already well established. The world was nol favorable to 
to him at firsi, lo be sure. If we recollec — thai is to say, the encyclopedia 
in the college library tells us aright, some of his early efforts were publicly 
burnt in the market-place at London, — which seifms to show that on one 
occasion, at least, he was pielty welt "hauled over the coals." Neverthe- 
less, later critics have reversed the decisions of the naturally prejudiced 
Royalist reviewer. The literary world has become very settled, very con- 
servative in its opinion of his poetry. So much so, that a newly created 
official critic, however hungry to use his new powers for the destruction or 
exaltation of an author, scarcely expects lo convert Mr. Milton into either a 
victim or a frottge. We must be content, therefore, to speak only of the 
dress which has been given to this latest edition of his works. 

Doubtless, a better edition of Milton's poems might be — has been — 
printed than this before us; but we have not yet seen one which so well 
balances the conflicting claims of beauty and cheapness. Environment 
counts for a good deal in the ihoiough enjoyment of those books of our 
English tongue, which' for want of a better name— we call " the English 
Classics." A sort of veneration and long association combined, lead us to 
expect that the publisher's work shall correspond in some degree with the 
masterpiece of the author. The "Globe" edition of Milion, which the 
Junior English Lit. class used last term, is strong on (he score of cheap- 
ness ; but its ihiD and sal low- colored paper and crowded print give a con- 
stant and uncomfortable sense of a want of harmony between them and the 
noble poems. The neat binding, the large print, and the warm-toned paper 
of the " Russell " edition lecommends it. 
. English ai Ski is Spoil. By Senor Pedro Carolino, New York : G. P. 

Putnam's Sons. Price so cts. For sale by Judd, 

Therearefew who have not laughed al the Erst part of this odd little work. To 
those few, we recommend the present neat edition, which includes, moreover, 
a second installment of anecdotes and "idiotisms." The contents are not 
altogether laughabte. Here is an anecdote, for instance, worthy for its prob- 
lematical character to form the subject of our Phi Beta Kappa annual debate : 

" The actor Dominick seing present one's self to a supper of Lewis XIV, 
he had the eyes fixed over a certain plat of partridges. That prince, who had 
perceived il, told to the officer which was taken away: ' Who one give 
this plat to the Dominick,— What sir! and the partridges also?' Thus 
Dominick, for this dexterous request, have had, with the partridges, the 
plat, which was of gold." 
The Life and Poems of Theodore Winthrop. Edited by his sister. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $1.50. 

During the last six months, a decided interest has been shown through 
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college magazines in the career of Theodore Winthrop, In the D. K. 
Quarterly, there has appeared an article written by -Julian Hawthor 
devoted principally to his novels. As a Yale graduate, his life was reviev 
in the December number of this magazine. The readers of these two ess 
will be glad to learn more of their subject from the volume just publishei; 

First of all, the student reader will look for the account of the coll 
life: but he will be somewhat disappointed, Wimhrop entered with 
class of '47 ; but he was a sophomoie of the old stamp, and in the first « 
he was suspended for breaking freshmen's windows. Apparently he \ 
suspended for a year, since he returned to enter '48. The effect was, perha 
to give him a distaste for college ; at any rate, his own written account of 
college life is strikingly meagre. On the other hand, M'' incident oft 
period on which he dwells, was the influe^l^e of a young lady to wh 
he never even spoke. Yet, under her influence, — so he wrote afterward 
he became a hard student, and a Christian, After graduation, his he: 
failed, and indeed he was never really strong i so that always a feeling of 1 
advantage in the race of life, the sickening dread of a coming " break! 
down" was present with him. Unable to suit himself in any occupali 
and longing for firm health, he started on his travels. He visited Eun 
twice ; and the most interesting pans of the book arc those containing 
letters from Panama, California, Oregon and Darien, These years were 
wasted. The author's power was growing in him ; and when he fina 
settled in New York in 1857, he plunged into writing, and was still stead 
at work, when the Civil War summoned him away— as it proved, forever. 

The chief impression left by the life of Theodore Winthrop is the feeli 
of how sadly incomplete it was. The death of a young man justat theda 
,of his course is sorrowful enough ; but the death of one who has gone 
enough to ensure that a good record will be his in what is to come — 
death of such a one is sadder than the first. Winlhrop's life work v 
authorship, and, when he died at the age of thirty.ihree, it was only so 
6nished as to enable us to predict for him brilliant results, had he W\ 
longer. His story makes us of a younger generation realize better it 
before our country's loss in the war, (he dreadful deprivation of so much 
her best life blood, Theodore Winthrop. though a signal example, was 
from being the only one, good and brave and gifted, who was swept aw 
before the fruits of his existence were ripe for the gathering. Now-a-days 
is not the custom for young men to be very patriotic. It is impossible t 
they should be, when all is prosperous, and, save for an occasional sharpi 
brief hint such as was conveyed by the Cincinnati riot, there is little to sh 
us any occasion for strong patriotism. So that it is good, now and then, 
read of a life like this, and to he reminded — if only for a moment — that 1 
long ago there were men, who offered their lives for our country's sa 
and whose offer was accepted. 



National Acadamy Notts. New York : Cassell & Co, Price 50 cts. 
Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Roe. New York : Dodd. Mead 
Co. Price 25 cts. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Atlhough St. Elihu has heard it whispered that " If Ihe ti 
come to Mahomet. Mahomet will have lo go to the mouniain," yet he has 
always felt decidedly skeptical as to the iraveling propensities of any moun- 
tain, — at least until lately. Bui during; this last year, not only has a perfectly 
respectable hill beeti moving toward him, but on this. Elihu's fiftieth birth- 
day, the mountain has even gone so far as to take up its abode, as it were, in 
the very back-yard of our patron saint. For who will deny^hat fashion is so 
formidable a mountain that even the most independent spirit must make bis 
pilgrimage lo it, and Fashion it is that Elihu has overcome. 

For full fifty years, man and boy — excepting the very short period of bis 
infancy — despite the small urchins who have thrown stones .it his unpro- 
tected calves, and despite another small Yalt boy. who, as one may say. 
throws Lo.zs, Elihu has worn knickerbockers. But after years of anxious 
wailing, the fashions have come around to him. and he finds that not merely 
knee-breeches for tennis and for walking, but even knickerbockers for eve- 
ning dress, have become ultra-fashionable. Surely Elihu has bad greatness 
thrust upon him, and he needs must do something magnificent to celebrate 
his conquest over this king of conquerors. Style. Hie thee, therefore, Elihu, 
to thine ancient wardrobe, don thy dusty claw-hammer and invite the guests 
for thy fiftieth annual reception. For On this day, when the changing fash- 
ions have made thee quite a dude, when too, thy fiftieth exchange editor hath 
hung his scissors at thy girdle ;^on this day at even, thou shalt flourish in 
all the vigor of youlh, thou shalt make merry with the /liU ol college journal- 
ism, and, if thou carriesi thyself well, thou maysl e'en tread the stalely meas- 
ure of a minuet with the Vassar Misi. 

Look, then, upon Elibu. as he stands in the comer of his sanctum this eve- 
ning, glancing rather awkwardly at the strange festoon of ribbons at his 
knee, but still every inch the gay old bachelor. Some of the guests, too 
have arrived, but only those Ot the sterner sex— consequently every one 
wears that air of expectant boredom which always precedes the entrance of 
ladies at any party, (I might except the Harvard Advocate, whose ladylike 
bearing would easily deceive one as to its sex). He, the Advo<att. excites 
very little interest in the mind of Elihu, who is in search of food, principally 
poetical, for his newly ground scissors. It is with this object in view, that 
the host, with perhaps more zeal than politeness, has been rummaging the 
coat tail pockets of his guests. But the results are unsatisfactory. The Brtt- 
nenian has a twice-told rondeau, the Argenaut sings some doggerel which is 
about as elevating as Mother Goose, and as simple, while the ,^</i'i?i;a/( has 
nothing more poetical than the customary soliloquy on Rowing, which may 
be of interest to some, but — , Nowhere does one obtain " glimpses of the 
light thai ne'er was seen on land or sea," And the Amherst Studmt — , but 

Affairs are at this somewhat prosy stage when our footman (a sweep hired 
for the occasion) creates a pleasant diversion by announcing the VaL^ar Misc., 
a name which causes the gentleman from Amherst to smooth out his terra- 
cotta vest — i mean cover,~and makes even Elihu's aged heart flutter. Here 
the Misc.. clad in light green, enters. She greets the host with considerable 
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emprissemtni, bul alter rematking rather coldly thai she is in receipt of Elihu's 
last number, she abandons the astonished old gentleman [o engage in a flin- 
ation with the Amherst Sludtnt. So little does Elihu see of the youag lady 
Ihal he has barely rime 10 observe a short story in which oysters and senti- 
menlalily are promiscuously, but quite dexterously, mingled. Elihu thinks 
thai Ihe Misc. is quile inleiesled iii the Studtnt's conversatioa, and that, to 
judge from the maid's downcast eyes, the young gentleman is reciting some 
of his poetry for her benefit. Quite likely they are these which our respected 
Saint has just purloined from the Sludint. 
* ONLY. 

I have a ia\t cousin of seventeen or so. 

With smiles so engaging and voice soft and low. 
With eyes that are blue like the sea ; 

And to her — ^10 be sure — all devotion 1 show — 

'Tis really expected from cousins you know, 
'Tis only — she says — only me ! 

One night when the old folks had long been abed, 
I begged for a kiss — she had plenty 1 said — 

And 10 me the maiden 1 drew ; 
In pretty confusion she dropped her fair head ; 
Her eyes too were downcast — she blushed rosy red — 

And whispered, " Perhaps, only you !" 
Ah welt 1 only me ! and my cousin so fair ! 
Her cheeks all a-dimpled, and rippled her hair, 

(Her mouth 1 thought fairly divine !] 
I plucked up my courage — I had none to spare. 
And softly entreating, persuaded her there 

To be thence herself only mine. 

Our host's meditations might have assumed quite a green-eyed character 
had they not been interrupted by the entrance of a welcome guest, the 
nymph who brings "jest and youthful jollity. Quifs and cranks and wanton 
wiles." St, Elihu clasps the lady 10 his breast in the most approved elder- 
brother fashion, and then holds her out at arms length to scrutinize more 
carefully the new star in the Yale constellation. He finds the maiden's 
costume rather — 3.—dkeUtle. but her demeanor and her witticisms both 
modest and engaging. Altogether he is delighted with his fair contemporary, 
and looking at Chaff, who has just entered, he (eels that comparisons are not 
odious. 

By this lime the social ice is beginning to thaw out admirably, and Elihu — 
sly old rascal— finding the ATaisau Lit. and several other sober members of 
the brotherhood absent, suggests the enlivening amusement of a mintiet, 
which he dances at the side of Quifi, and vis d vis with the AtOi and the 
/Niagara Indrx, And so the fun goes on. 

The gayely is over, and like every host after the ball, Elihu is — sleepy. 
He has paid his last compliment, and has sped his last guest. He has given 
his parting advice to Quip to beware of society cuts and Puck-ishness, and 
now he sits him down to a pipe of meditation. But the chapel chimes re- 
mind him that it will not always be midnight, and that the gas-meter will not 
always be at rest. So he gets up with a "Vanit: 
ihete where his reader is already, perhaps, — in dreamland. 
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SOME PHASES OF PLEASURE TRAVEL. 

THE annual course of the college brings around vari- 
ous inevitable topics of conversation, year by year, 
which it would be wrong to introduce at any other than a 
stated period. As the earth in its orbit is at one time or 
another more strongly attracted by Mars or Venus or 
Mercury, so we are irresistibly led to discuss now foot 
ball, now the junior promenade, now some strongly 
interesting study of the course. Spring has its peculiar 
themes; but I would speak of one, more subtle than the 
rest, inasmuch as it wins its way with every tender leaf 
that shows above the bark, every sunbeam that proclaims 
the new reign of out-door freedom. Once more the ques- 
tion comes to each one and is laid before college senates,— 
what shall I do, what shall we do, during the next vaca- 
tion? There are some to whom the summer means the 
time tor tutoring, farming, book-selling. To them, 
good wishes and all honor. Most of us, however, are able 
to abandon the service of duty, for a little while, at least, 
and to (aste the joys of leisure. Although the methods 
taken to secure the prospective enjoyment are multitude 
VOt. XLIX. 38 
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inous, traveling, in one way or another, is a favorite at 
present. While still we may look forward to our summer, 
pleasure travel, in some of its varieties, is worth, perhaps, 
a passing consideration. 

Dweller in South, or Durfee, or North Middle, is there 
not brought back to you a recent quiet Sunday night, and 
an evening conclave : with little noise, the chance new- 
comer slipped in, and subsided quietly into a vacant 
place : dusk was just closing in, but no lamp was lighted 
to break the charm of the streaming reminiscences of past 
summers, fishing stories, stories of sailing, and walking, 
and sight-seeing, stories of pic-nic jollity, and narrow 
escapes : then the thought of the summer close at hand 
came uppermost : and, when this point was reached, then 
the inevitable next step, and the scheme was broached of 
a pedestrian party. The thought of "tramping" is a fasci- 
nating one. It carries with it ideas of open air, jollity, 
freedom of movement, strange encounters, unfamiliar ex- 
periences, which are just suited to a holiday of rest and 
enjoyment. Naturally, therefore, it is always the first 
proposition in a college room. Need I rehearse the 
ready applause which greets the proposal, the untiring 
discussion and planning of routes, and very often — when 
the force of the furore has spent itself — the cooling enthu- 
siasm, and final fossilification? Perhaps, such a result is 
as wise as any other. For some reason, the reality, 
if it ever becomes a realit}', is apt to fall more than usually 
short of the ideal. The reason may lie in our American 
habit of turning into work what should be pleasure ; or it 
may be because of the youth of those who generally con- 
stitute a party of this kind. Whatever it is, how soon the 
intended jaunt degenerates into something resembling a six 
days walking-match. The rule has exceptions ; but too 
often the desire of performing a notable pedestrian exploit 
causes all considerations of comfort, pleasure, or profit, to 
pale before it. That walk of Bayard Taylor's which re- 
sulted in "Views Afoot" was not accomplished in this style. 
Even after his two years' tour, he wrote that thirty miles 
should be the limit of a day's walk, and he seems seldom to 
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have walked more than three hours steadily. The pictures 
of "The Traveler" show how deeply the mind of Oliver 
Goldsmith had imbibed the spirit of the scenes through- 
which he wandered ; but, if he had rushed through 
Europe in post-haste fashion, he would n^ver have been 
able to paint those scenes as vividly as he did. The ex- 
amples of the Irishman and the American suggest the pos- 
sibility of making a pedestrian tour, and gaining something 
more than the benefit of the physical exercise ; but, under 
the usual method, one half of the party halts by the wayside, 
while the others limp painfully toward their goal, with the 
remark of Aeneas in raind, well worn but still consoling, 
"Sometime 'twill be pleasant to remember these evils." 

It is a long transition from the traveler's earliest con- 
veyance to his latest — the railroad car. Indeed, only 
within a few years the discovery has been made, at how 
little expenditure both of time and money a trip can 
be made by rail, from the East let us say, to California, 
the Northwest, Niagara, or the South. Already multi- 
tudes have seized the opportunity of visiting scenes 
hitherto beyond their reach ; and once more one finds the 
recollection forced upon him that a good horse may be 
ridden to death. Contemplate family after family, or, 
worse yet, one of the popular " excursion parties " 
traveling at literally railroad speed over our continent, 
and decide if the fear is baseless. The hero of "Around 
the World in Eighty days" was. well named " Phileas 
Fogg, the Englishman ;" for the Anglo-Saxon race seems 
to be the especial victim of this craze for expeditious 
traveling, A few years ago, I was staying for a few 
days at a hotel in Quebec, and was awakened early 
one morning by a steady tramp of feet, a swish of wo- 
men's garments, and the sound of frequent conversa- 
tions, loud and agitated. On reaching the lower floor 
an hour or two later, I found it filled with a crowd 
of men and women whose linen dusters contrasted un- 
pleasantly with the cold drizzling rain falling outside. 
This regiment was but the third division of an army 
which had started from Boston, Their course might have 
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been traced by the string of unfortunates left by the way 
at New York, Niagara, and Montreal, The survivors, a 
band of one hundred, were now on the ground to "do" 
Quebec. Ill prepared, however, most of the warriors 
seemed. The men thronged the office, each seeking 
silent consolation from his cigar. The ladies made the 
dreary little parlor their headquarters, and eyed with 
envy the more fortunate sisters who had secured posses- 
sion of the sofas. Each woman, in turn, peeped in the 
glass, and gave ineffective dabs at her back hair. Cer- 
tainly, lovely woman appears at a disadvantage as a mem- 
_ ber of a summer excursion party. The ugly dusters 
were begrimed with cinders. Heavy eyes and contracted 
brows showed weariness and neuralgia. While the men 
kept silence profound, the ladies would occasionally sigh 
with fatigue, and then wonder "where that hack is;" for 
woman's spirit is unconquerable. Now and then, a 
cheerful'little man swung through the room, bringing 
comfort and the odor of guide books in the announcement 
that "the clouds are breaking" and "the house Montcalm 
died in is only a block away." Finally, the column was 
started, still under a leaden sky, and then sight-seeing, 
dinner, more sight-seeing, supper, sleep, came in quick 
succession. Early the next morning, they were off again 
down the St. Lawrence. The old town, fascinating to every 
American's eye, faded in the distance; and the men and 
women, who had come from sofar to see it, were carrying 
away the hazy remembrance of a queer old city with a 
long flight of steps somewhere, and a citadel, and the 
plains of Abraham ; moreover a very distinct recollection 
of "how dreadfully tired I was when we got to Quebec." 
The true pleasure journey was not long; the distance 
was only forty miles, from a little village in north-western 
Connecticut to Lenox in Massachusetts, — that is, along 
the Taghanic range into the Berkshire hills. The 
starting place had furnished us with a comfortable three- 
seated wagon and two good horses: and as we bowled 
along, soon reaching and soon leaving old Salisbury, a 
strong conviction grew that this was the way to travel. 
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Imagine the bluest of skies, a light fresh breeze, and 
grass still untouched by the heat of a July sun. Imagine 
stretching away to the left a succession of green hills 
against the cloudless sky, except for a silvery mist resting 
on the head of the last and highest peak: to the right, 
the rich brown of the fields, and the promise of golden 
grain : in front, like the waves of the sea, countless hills 
varying in color from the green of slopes defended by the 
bristling armor of a host of pines, to that shade of the 
lightest blue, now of substance, now of air, which is the 
last separation — one almost believes — from an unknown 
land, a different world, beyond. New forms of loveliness 
unfold with our advance. The three seats of our wagon 
might hold a merrier party, but that is scarcely credible. 
When, in time, we drive through some village street, a 
halt is made, and we descend to spend a day in one of 
the prettiest of country towns, Sheffield, perhaps, Great 
Barrington, or Stockbridge, or Lenox. 

It is possible to go over this route by the railroad, with 
a car-window as one's point of view; and the impression 
of having traversed a very pretty district is gained from 
the trip. Drive over the same country, and there is writ- 
ten in the book of your remembrance the gradual ap- 
proach to the misty far-off mountain, the abiding under 
its shadow, the long gaze as it drew dim in the distance, 
the changing sky, the winding Housatonic, the broad 
village streets, the well tilled fields, the farmhouses and 
the glimpses thereinto, the generous barns, the encounters 
on tavern piazzas. They make the Berkshire hills your 
own. The spirit of their being once possessed, will never 
depart. Years after, a chance word will revive the mem- 
ories, when "Quebec" has almost become an unreality. 

We are not compelled, however, to decry pleasure 
travel, although we occasionally find it in forms which 
are anything but worthy of the name by which they are 
called. It has been approved by an whole army of 
proverbs. Nature herself has sanctioned it by affording 
not only day, but night, sunshine and rainstorm, summer 
and winter. The broadening, the expanding, wrought by 
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a shifting of scenes, of experiences, of atmosphere, is the 
wholesome effect of travel, A trite saying this, but its 
truth is more acknowledged than heeded. A classmate 
said lately, '• The trouble with you New Englanders is, 
that you don't travel enough; you stick to your own six 
little states." He was right; but he forgot that New 
England fathers have not long purses, and that he who 
dances must pay the piper. Still, the truth which he 
spoke was important, not only for New England, but 
for all communities, which, either naturally or through 
special circumstances, are first compelled to be self-suffi- 
cient, and then become so by preference. Even a slight 
change works good effects; while the excursion parties — 
travelers by droves^n evil case though they are in one 
respect, illustrate this benefit most strongly, by reason of 
the greater change which they are able to make, and the 
larger territory which they traverse. In the course of a 
railroad train's daily whirl from Albany to Rochester, 
there is a few minutes' stop at a large city. One leaves 
the train for a moment to find himself standing on a wide 
expanse banded by steel rails. Far as the eye can reach, 
the rails extend east and west, and almost- as far stretch 
rows after rows of freight cars, at halt for a few hours, at 
most. Standing there, and thinking of the vast trade 
that sweeps over this avenue between the fields of Illinois, 
Minnesota, California, and the gate of passage to the 
lands beyond the sea, one loses the petty concentration 
in one state, or one town, or one college in a town. 
There his unaccustomed hand is feeling the pulse-beat of 
a continent. Such a sight can have but one result — to 
make the beholder richer in himself, wiser, more tolerant, 
and better able to comprehend the magnitude of humanity. 
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THE GRAVE OF THE REGICIDES. 

Rough dumb-moulhed slones. watching the lonely gia.ve 

Of heroes, who, pasl lyianls' hate here sleep. 

Your speaking silence well may bid us weep 

O'er hunted lives, lost hopes of them, (he brave, 

Whom from its high crest the receding wave 

Of liberty left stranded. Though the deep 

Calm sea of freedom its strong guard may keep 

Above them now, their wounds il cannot lave, 

Who, once forsaken, driven in wilds to roam, 

Grew old and died, friendless and far from home. 

In vain ? Should freedom's sacred tire burn low. 

A spirit from these slones would fan the flame, 

As from his cave the gray haired stranger came. 

And led our fathers 'gainst the savage foe. C. IV. Piirsin 



DR. FAIRFAX: A SKETCH. 

SHOULD anyone in the little town of San Bias inquire 
for the Doctor, the title would lead to no ambiguity. 
Homoeopaths, Allopaths, and Quacks might add their 
presence to that small western community, they might 
hang their shingles to the four winds of heaven, without 
ever increasing the number of doctors. And, indeed, 
considering our friend Fairfax's peculiarities, small wonder 
was it that he stood alone, and that in his little sphere all 
encroachments on his title-right were regarded with 
suspicion. He was a man to whom the old rhyme 

" A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden filled with weeds." 

was especially adapted ; forif he did much, he also talked 
as much as a human being can in his allotted years. 
Kindness of heart and unselfishness were in his make-up, 
so strangely set off by carelessness and an untrammeled 
tongue, that the scales at first seemed almost to balance. 
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His early life, full of extremes, was undoubtedly largely 
responsible for the angles and elbows of his character. 
Born of a wealthy old Virginia family and inheriting 
intelligence and pride, he had drifted with the tide of the 
gold-fever into the unquestioning democracy of the mines. 
Here his happj'-go-lucky disposition made him a general 
favorite, while his professional skill kepi him out of need, 
though where he ever found time for such study as would 
be inferred from his practice, remains a mystery. After 
some years of drifting he cast anchor in San Bias and 
settled down to grow up with the place, gathering no 
more of the world's moss in his settled, than in his wan- 
dering life. And it is here that 1 would show you the 
Doctor, a dark, wiry little man, whose jaunty dress and 
elastic step made him seem much less than fifty. Unmar- 
ried, he lived alone, except for his horses and dogs, in a 
tittle vine-covered cottage — very typical of himself in its 
neatness and outward appearance. 

He was devoted to his pets as only a bachelor can be, 
and never tired of telling lies about their pedigree and 
extreme intelligence — as was but natural enough. The 
doctor did love to cure nervous old ladies with bread 
pills and then shamelessly to boast of it. For truth in 
ordinary conversation he had not the slightest regard. 
If anyone infringed on what he regarded as his hunting- 
grounds, he made the most cold-blooded threats to poison 
them at the next opportunity ; this he used also to explain 
would raise the value of cemetery stock in which he held 
some visionary shares. These faults an indulgent pubUc 
easily condoned ; but when on meeting a lady in the 
street he inquired after her health and requested her to 
produce her tongue, or hailed another driving by to learn 
of the well-being of an invalid dog, people were apt 
enough to be offended till they remembered that it was 
only the doctor. Worse than these, he used annually to 
go off to the races, sometimes being gone a week and 
returning in a very disordered condition, with elaborate 
and impossible excuses for his absence. His yarns 
became traditional and no one ever doubted bis ability to 
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compose a lie on any possible subject at a moment's notice. 
Some samples of his extreme ingenuity I feel sure would 
not be out of place. One day we met at dinner a most 
provoking stutterer and chancing to mention him after- 
ward, the doctor chimed in, " Oh, his asking for butter 
to-day was not a circumstance, he talked like a circus 
poster to what I've heard him. Why, the other day 
we had those sorrel colts out on a pretty rough road 
and were making twelve mile time, when old Shaw 
nudged me and lisped, " I thay, Doctor, you're running 
into a sth~sth, sth,' when the wheel struck a root and he 
bounced four feet into the air, jerking out ' tump,' as he 
landed." This tale was only the beginning of a stream 
that flowed on as long as listeners held out. He used 
solemnly to assert that once on seeing a bear cross the 
path, quickly followed by another, he stopped his horse 
and counted just forty-eight more, as they filed in slow 
procession from one side of the wooded trail to the other. 
The painful insinuation that one bear was making the 
rounds was duly quenched by a catalogue of peculiarities 
and ear marks which no one could impeach. One day he 
gravely remarked, " Had an awful time up at old Dutson's 
place; old woman died-; got there apparently too late; 
women howling around and taking on as those' French 
people do ; went and opened old woman's eye ; ' no death 
in that, that's bright enough,' says I ; women looked up 
and snuffed ' I'autre, I'autre,' but I couldn't make out 
what they were driving at 'till they pried open the other 
eye of the lamented, which was dead as a door nail. You 
see the other was a glass eye." 

Such were his tales, and of these he used to relieve his 
mind continually, painting himself in any but enviable 
colors, as a slanderer and a most heartless wretch. But as 
everyone knew better than to believe any of these chil- 
dren of his fertile imagination and always found them 
amusing and original, little ill-feeling was caused in his 
acquaintanceship. A church was started in town and the 
Doctor was one of its staunchest supporters. Indeed, so 
great was his interest in its welfare, that if any welUlo-do 
39 
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attendant was backward in helping along the contribution 
box, the Doctor, who took upon himself the duty of col- 
lecting, would stand in the aisle and stare around into 
vacancy until either coin or an excuse was forthcoming. 
Anything Pharisaical was the farthest from his nature, and 
he shrank as much from praise as blame, allowing neither, 
however, to influence him in the least. 

But this is not the only side of his character. Examining 
him closely, we find him an ornament to the noblest of 
professions; well-read, skillful, and, better than either, 
kind-hearted, it was his lot to do more good in his little 
sphere than most men with broader field and greater op- 
portunities. 

Perfectly careless about money matters, his bills never 
reached the poor, and came into the wealthier of his 
patients at most unexpected times, entirely depending on 
the existing state of his finances. Personal comfort he 
sacrificed entirely, and without complaint he used even 
to leave a social game of cards with such a remark as, 
" Poor devil shot himself, rather wet night to pull a man 
out." Winter and summer it was always the same; dis- 
tance and weather he heeded little. In the worst of rain 
storms he would leave his cheerful fire to drive his trim 
horse and sulky even twenty miles over the roughest of 
roads; it made no difference whether the person in need 
was rich or poor. Circumstances or position had not 
the slightest influence with his Bohemian independence. 
This course he followed out for years in self-sacrificing 
way, so that his popularity was more than earned. 

It is hard, indeed, to analyze men's motives, but it 
seems to me that his were the very highest. Desire for 
popularity might inspire some ; his reckless tongue belied 
that assumption ; money was out of the question ; future 
reward and punishment have urged many a Jesuit to do 
as much, but the Doctor was rather skeptical, and in the 
end we must attribute his devotion to humanity to the 
natural love of good, so marked a part his character. 

His keen appreciation of the ridiculous, and his improv- 
idence, which never brought him very low, made him live 
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a sort of grasshopper existence — to outward appearance 
at least — but one to which no winter ever came. 

One night he was found insensible by the road after his 
horse had come tearing into town with the wreck of the 
familiar sulky. Friends carried him to the nearest house, 
where he was found to be fatally wounded. On regain- 
ing consciousness he said that some one in the brush had 
shot him — and seemed to feel it as his keenest regret that 
any one in the world should have aught against him. But 
as his watch and meagre pocket-book were found un- 
touched, it was probable that some sneaking Mexican or 
Indian had gone off into the darkness with the sense of 
having mistakenly murdered a benefactor. 

The Doctor lived but a few hours, and died as befitted 
his hfe, calmly and without complaint; and as he was 
laid away to his last sleep, men of every class and nation- 
ality were present, for he had befriended them all in his 
unspoken belief in the brotherhood of man. His calling 
had been the highest and he had done it credit. His faults 
were neither few nor small, and he was indeed a weedy 
garden plot where the roses had to struggle for existence 
with chickweed and sorrel, perhaps with thistles, too. 
But the soil was good and the flowers seemed none the 
worse. " Let him who is guiltless cast the first stone " at 
kind, careless Dr. Fairfax. 
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THE TARN. 

Out of its wat'i; shroud the night mist woke, 
Like Ihe death-damp with ghostly grip to choke 

The fainting day. 
Headlong one came crashing through bosk and sedge 
Heedless of thorn and briar to the tarn's edge, 

He might not staj : — 

The breded thicket smote him and the smart 
Of keener anguish rankled in bis heart 

Goading him sore. 
The moonlit mere in inky silence slept, 
He cast him in. The shudd'ring tipples crept 

From shore to shore. 

The morning sun reddened the tarn's dark face 
And the fair Lilith came bearing her vase 

To the pool's rim; 
Deep for a draught the maid her pitcher dipped 
But as she stood the sparkling diamonds dripped 

Down from its brim. 

Deep was the water dyed with morning's red, 
And 'mid the tushes Lililh saw the dead 

Careless of fate. 
Still stood her heart as his. The dead hand proved 
The cord she thought unstrung, awake. She loved. 

But loved, too late. Edtoard fVe/ti, Jt. 



MARGARET AND ITS AUTHOR. 

OF distinctively American literature there is little. 
Novels, poems, and histories have been produced in 
quick succession and great number by our authors, biit 
few of them bear any definite trace of national character- 
istics. Our novelists have become, for the most part, mere 
chroniclers of fashionable society, which is the same the 
world over, our poets generally sing of ancient divinities, 
and our historians nearly always write ol foreign powers. 
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Of our deep forests and mighty rivers, of the legends of 
the Indians, of the workings of our society and govern- 
ment, of the peculiarities, striking peculiarities, of our 
people, there are few novelists, few poets, few historians. 
It is with a feeling of gratitude that we approach the 
works of a characteristic American author, who in spite 
of many blemishes has secured a firm and lasting place in 
our literature. 

Lowell, in " A Fable for Critics," pronounced Margaret 
" the first Yankee book with the soul of down-east in't." 
Misestimate was correct. The soul of the book is Amer- 
ican. Everything in it savors of New England. There is 
hardly a character which could have been found any- 
where else, and no incident which could have happened 
elsewhere. The master with his pompous sentences, 
Deacon Ramsdill and Widow Luce, the Parson, Pluck, 
and Brown Moll, are persons who have existed, who 
were and are tangible beings. No less real than the char- 
acters are the incidents of the story. Who has not im- 
agined such a scene as the meeting in the woods, and 
who has not been to just such a dance as that at which 
Chilion was musician ? This praise — almost the highest 
that can be accorded to a novel — of faithfully delineating 
characters and picturing scenes, must be given to Mar- 
garet. In this book there is a firm adherence to facts 
and a powerful presentation of characters that are remark- 
able, Ib future times, when the historian wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with early life in New England, he will 
study this story. 

It seems strange that severe Puritan training should 
have generated poetry. This, however, appears to 
have been the case. Mrs, Bradstreet, Channing, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, all were gifted more or less with the art 
divine. So was Sylvester Judd, and in a very strong de- 
gree. There are passages in Margaret that show the true 
spirit of a poet, passages of rare beauty and purity. " The 
sun rose over a hushed, calm world wrapped like a Ma- 
donna in prayer." When upon the Indian's Head, Mar- 
garet stood leaning upon the shoulder of Chilion, and 
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Brown Molt sat with her eyes fixed on the darkening ex- 
panse, it was a true poet who described the scene — how 
the landscape sunk into shadows and silence, how the 
wind dallied with the locks of the child and swept the 
bared, swarthy bosom of the woman, how Margaret and 
her brother looked down into the mysterious depths 
from the precipice above, and how Chilion played, suit- 
ing his music at one time to the dizziness, depth and pro- 
fundity of the abyss, and the next moment to the " soft, 
starry, eternal repose of the heavens," 

Of the indescribable charm produced by such passages 
we cannot say too much. They are the back-ground for 
the narrative just as this beautiful world is the back- 
ground for our actions. They are as skilfully interwoven 
as silk into texture and as beaulifully written as anything 
Irving or Hawthorne has left us. In his keen apprecia- 
tion of nature, Judd appears to have forestalled Ruskin. 
How sympathetically he speaks of the woods and hills, of 
the clouds and flowers ! We walk through forests and 
meads, wade through grasses and fallen leaves, hear the 
crushing of twigs under our feet. We notice the voice 
of each separate bird. The solitude of the woods is about 
us, the splendor of the sky above us. The scene soon 
changes and a New England winter is at hand. The 
clouds send down their " harvest of alabaster fruit." The 
winds play hide-and-seek around the house. The moon 
lights up the vast fields of snow, and in the north, faintly 
flushing the sky, appears the Borealis. 

Neither Emerson, Thoreau, nor Burroughs, has de- 
scribed nature more lovingly and minutely than Judd. 
Nothing is too small for his notice, nothing too com- 
monplace for his admiration. The sunbeams descending 
through the trees upon the grasses beneath are " little 
daughters -of the sun dallying with the children .of the 
earth," and the white clouds in long ranges of piles, 
" are wont to repose like ships at anchor." 

But Margaret was written with a higher motive than 
the portrayal of characters and the description of nature. 
A deep moral meaning runs through the book. Margaret 
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represents the soul in man, and the vices which assail it 
are personified in her companions and their doings. The 
conception was a beautiful one, and the execution of it is 
strong and touching. As we read, there is a sense of ele- 
vation of thought and feeling; we are lifted beyond this 
atmosphere and breathe something purer, more refresh- 
ing; we have a view from Mons. Christi of a "better 
land." 

The book is not altogether ideal. There are two prac- 
tical subjects which are treated with great power — drunk- 
enness and capital punishment. No one who has read the 
chapter on the " Still " will long speak lightly of drunk- 
enness. Few passages anywhere are more powerful. The 
poor child left alone on a frightful night with an intoxi- 
cated brother, barrels of the detestable drink, boiling 
caldrons, a roaring fire, and for a companion a dog — such 
is the picture. On the sad fate which overtook the gifted 
Chilion there is no need to linger. No more appealing 
passage can be found anywhere than that which pictures 
the scene in the court — when Margaret throws herself on 
the neck of her loved brother, and pleads for his life. 

The story, however, is alwaj's preserved. The book is 
a novel, and, interested though the reader may be in the 
moral meaning and the attacks made on evils, his concern 
in Margaret always continues. Who was she? what will 
become of her? these are the questions uppermost in the 
mind. 

This book, which for many years was considered the 
finest novel written by any American, may be compared 
to a splendid mosaic. The pieces which by their union 
form the whole are the pictures of characters and scenes, 
the religious significance, the attacks on certain siipposed 
evils, and the story itself. But besides these there are 
other ingredients, as, for instance, the sad history of Rose 
and the story of Job Luce. When viewed from this 
standpoint, the book may be likened unto a vast store- 
house, filled to overflowing, or to a granary weighted 
down with its exceeding riches. 

The book has faults. The author had a fondness for 
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large and obsolete words, was not always happy in his 
comparisons, and was prone to exaggeration. In spite of 
these defects, Margaret is one of our greatest novels. Had 
Judd been as consummate an artist as he was genius, he 
would have left us a boolc that would last many centuries. 
As it is, Margaret will not soon die. It contains too much 
valuable knowledge and possesses too many strong quali- 
ties for a short existence. Besides this, it is, what few of 
our novels are, peculiarly American. As long as we love 
our land, its hills, forests, streams, its history and occu- 
pants—we will prize those books which describe its 
scenery and tell of its people. 

Such was the chief work of Sylvester Judd. Who was 
, the man ? 

Not quite half a century ago. a poorly -dressed youth 
entered this college, with small means but great ambi- 
tions. Soon after entrance he wrote this " Consecration," 
and in it is to be found his whole spirit and life: " I con- 
secrate myself, my time, my talents, my influence, my 
thoughts, my property, my knowledge and my all, to 
God and his service. Be my witness. Holy Father, thou 
my Saviour, thou my sanctifier, angels, spirits of the pit, 
myself". This consecration he always observed, and the 
history of his life is necessarily short. Of him it can be 
said, " he was without reproach." His life was filled with a 
longing desire for knowledge and an abiding trust in relig- 
ion. He was a real man in his aspirations, adherence, and 
faith. Whether or not he imbibed it here, he carried 
through Hfe into all his work a strong enthusiasm. It 
was with this he mastered his difficulties, built up a 
church, wrote books, preached sermons. It was with this 
he championed causes and won the affections of his people. 
This enthusiasm, joined to a* restless desire for truth and a 
firm adherence to belief, made him a strong friend, a pow- 
erful defender. It is a matter for no surprise, then, that 
there were gathered around his grave people of every de- 
nomination and pursuit. Like the great Robertson's his 
admirers were not included in any one sect. The young 
and old were both there, and, as they laid their offerings 
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on the tomb, it was not to the author or preacher, but to 
the man. Our college can well be proud of Sylvester Judd, 
Although she has graduated more brilliant men who have 
made a greater stir in the world, she has never graduated 
a man of more solid worth and character. That he 
should have died before he had corrected his faults as an 
author, before he had shown his full light as a preacher, 
and his entire worth as a man, is to be much regretted. 
Eno'ugh, however, had been done. " God saw the light, 
that it was good." Williaitt Jarvis. 



TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 

A SUMMER'S vacation was before me, and in my 
hand lay a letter — 

OWANTA, June 29, '83. 
My dear Cousin Will: — 

Papa and Mamma wish me to ask you if you will not 
make us a visit. There is good hunting and fishing here 
—things which I suppose you, like all other men, are 
fond of, — and so perhaps you may not find it so very lone- 
some for a little while. I hope you will come. 
Your cousin, 

Eleanor. 

I had known my cousin years beibre as a charming 
country girl, and admiring relatives had declared that 
the city boarding school had not spoiled her at all. 
What wonder then that I was soon on my way to the 
woods of northern Maine, where my uncle had seen fit 
to banish himself and his family. The presence of my 
pretty, modest cousin soon dispelled all fears of a dull 
time. In fact it did not take long for the rest of creation 
to sink into comparative insignificance in my eyes, or for 
me to become sublimely indifferent to the inconvenience 
of having but two mails per week. But however pleasant 
it might prove to linger over tender recollections, I must 
go on with my tale. The town of Owanta is little but a 
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name. One saw-mill, a little church, and a few hamlets 
comprise the whole. It is scarcely a place to look for 
culture and intelligence, yet among these rough lumber- 
men and farmers one man attracted my attention. 
Bronzed and toil-worn as he was, there was something 
in his scarred face, striking in spite of its habitual melan- 
choly, and in his quiet refinement of manner, that seemed 
strangely out of keeping with his commonplace, primitive 
surroundings. To my inquiries my friends could give 
little answer. His name was Captain Murray. A few 
years before he had appeared among them and joined a 
lumber gang, where his reckless daring in saving other 
men from injury, coupled with his sadness and reticence, 
had made him a nine days' wonder among these worthy 
but isolated people. Any new thing was rare among 
them, and they made the most of this, well illustrating 
the rule that gossip increases in direct ratio as wc 
approach a state of Arcadian simplicity. In his case, 
however, gossip availed very little. The general im- 
pression was that he had money enough, but those who 
had questioned him had never cared to do so again. 
He might be a prince in disguise or an escaped criminal, 
they could not tell. 

With the curiosity of youth, I determined to know him 
and solve the mystery. Fortune favored, for he seemed 
to take my advances not unkindly. Perhaps he wished 
to hear something 'from the world he had left behind; 
perhaps my enthusiasm called to mind other days when 
everything had looked bright to him through the haze qf 
college fancy. At any rate, I began to be his companion 
in long walks in the mountains and pine forests, and 
gradually I learned his history. Some disappointment 
had driven him into the army. After the war he had 
sought solitude and forge tfulness. He had fought with 
Indians in the West, he had been a hunter about Hudson's 
Bay, but all in vain, for recollection still clung to him, 
and life, however wearisome, would not let him go. All 
this I gathered, not from direct recital, but from expres- 
sions in which he unconsciously revealed something of 
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his past life. But this was not enough. I longed to have 
him confide in me and fill in this meagre outline of my 
conjectures. At last the time came. I was to return 
home on the morrow, and, while my cousin was at the 
sick bed of a neighbor, 1 went to bid my strange friend 
"good bye." 

He sat in his room, and in his hand was something that 
1 had never seen before — the miniature portrait of a girl. 
Perhaps the weariness of a hard day's work had made 
him feel a hunger for sympathy, for at my involuntary 
question " your sister ?" he shook his head and, motioning 
me to a seat, said in an unsteady voice: " Perhaps I owe 
it to you to tell you more of my unhappy life; I loved 
that girl." I was not surprised. Love had begun to 
seem very natural to me within the last few weeks. " I 
will not weary you with details," he went on, " but will 
ring on the fifth act at once. I had never dared tell her 
of my love, but I thought she knew that I loved her, for 
she was not unkindly to me. It was in '63, at the end of 
my last college vacation, and a party of us were at the 
lake for a farewell picnic. As 1 helped her into my boat 
I said: 'Shall we row to our favorite willows?' She 
smiled assent. ' Wait,' I whispered, ' Do not go with me 
now if you will not go with me through life.' She started 
trembling as if to leave the boat. ' And do you drive me 
away forever?' I whispered, rising as if to assist her. 
As she touched my hand, our eyes met and I saw that she 
had surrendered. People looked at us curiously as we 
once more took our seats and 1 pulled out into the lake, 
but they little knew what those whispered words had 
meant to us. I can see her now as she sat not daring to 
lift her eyes to mine, with the color coming and going in 
her sweet, downcast face, while her hands pressed each 
other tightly in her lap. I could not speak. I was far too 
happy for words. The splash of the oars sounded in my 
ears like the far away delicious music of a dream." 

He sat in deep reverie, and I, looking into his sad, 
careworn face, saw it transformed as if by magic. The 
happy smile sometimes seen in the dead was on it, and 
the brightness and fire of younger days. But a cloud 
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soon came, an expression of deep pain, and he went on 
quickly. 

" All this may seem to you a pretty idyl in which the 
hero and heroine will wed and live happily ever after- 
ward. You may not guess" and a spasm passed over his 
face, " that I proved myself a coward and traitor in'that 
very hour," He must have seen the amazement in my 
glance at his firm features and the deep battle-scar on 
his cheek, for he went on, " You may be surprised, but 
I am not the brave man that perhaps I seem to you. I 
rowed on and soon left the rest of the party far behind. 
As we reached the deep, cool recess under the willows, 
her eyes at last met mine, and what 1 read there drove 
from my thoughts everything but her own dear image. 
With a cry of ' Mary !' I rose in the unsteady skiff and 
stepped toward her. She had risen and our hands had 
just met when the treacherous boat went over. I found 
myself clinging to it, and in a moment she rose a few 
yards away and with a voice of horror cried to me to 
save her. Some madness surely possessed me, for I clung 
fast, hopelessly dazed till she went down again. Once 
more she rose and turned on me a look that will haunt me 
till 1 die. I hardly know what happened after that, ex- 
cept that a boat hastened to our rescue, and that my love 
was not dead. I fled the town without a word of fare- 
well, pursued by the recollection that will torture me 
while life lasts. I had never thought myself a coward; 
now 1 rushed to the war and should have fallen there, 
could reckless daring have brought me death. I have 
toiled in dangerous places since then, and my heart has 
never failed, but nothing can atone or bring back my lost 
happiness." He buried his face in his hands and groaned. 
I was deeply moved. "Are you sure that she would not 
have forgiven you ?" I said. " Forgive ! how could I ever 
look into those wonderful eyes again." For a long time 
we sat in silence, while the darkness drew on. Gradually 
it dawned upon me that I was forgotten and that this was 
no place for me. Again the despairing look was gone, 
and, as the unwonted smile stole over his pale face, I heard 
him whisper " Mary." In dreams he was happy and 
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young again, and Ihe dark shadow had not vet fallen 
across his path. I stole away and left him, and in the 
morning bade my cousin a reluctant farewell. 

A classmate and I had agreed to end the vacation with 
a long tramp. One night we stopped in a lovely country 
region at a quaint little boarding house, whose charms 
had evidently been discovered by other strangers than 
ourselves. Under a tree a lady, still beautiful, with dark, 
singularly winning eyes, was saying to a little boy '■ " The 
dog will not bite you ; my little nephew must not grow up 
a coward, for Auntie hates cowards." 

As we sat at supper, conversing sentimentally as young 
men sometimes will, the deepening twilight recalled my 
last night in Maine, and I related the real romance that I 
had discovered, and the sad story of its hero. Suddenly 
1 became conscious that I had another listener, for, in 
another part of the room, sat the same lady listening, with 
her great, pathetic eyes fixed on me. A thought flashed 
through my mind: could this be Mary? Absurd! Surely 
the story must have taken a deep hold upon me if every 
woman with beautiful eyes could suggest it. That even- 
ing, as we two sat on the vine-covered porch smoking and 
dreaming, there was a rustle near me, and a sweet voice 
said, " May I speak to you for a moment ?" I looked up ; 
it must be Mary. On her face were traces of deep agita- 
tion, yet she looked happier than before. I followed her 
into the house and she began with some confusion: "I 
overheard a story you told to-night, and it so reminded 
me of an old acquaintance that I wished to ask you more." 
I told her all I knew and waxed eloquent over the patient, 
hopeless life of my silent friend. She listened in breath- 
less attention. "And his name?" and her hands clasped 
her chair. I told her, and she was silent for a moment; 
then she said, " It is as I thought; 1 knew him slightly 
once." She colored deeply but said no more. I thought 
I divined her wish and casually remarked : " Those were 
happy weeks that I spent in Owanta, Maine, and to have 
met some one who has known my friend will make the 
recollection the pleasanter." She thanked me with her 
eyes, and 1 rejoined my companion. 
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OWANTA, Oct. 1st, '83. 

Dear Will: — 

I must tell you about the strangest thing that has hap- 
pened. You remember Captain Murray, to whom you 
took such a fancy. He has gone away ! So changed a 
man I never saw before. He looked really happy when 
he left, and ever so handsome. It all seemed to come 
from a letter that the carrier brought him. Papa inferred 
from what he said that some one had left him a fortune, 
but I don't believe all men are sordid enough to be so 
changed by a little money. At any rate I hope you are 
not. Will, Don't forget the weeks you passed in Maine 
or your loving cousin Nellie. 

There is little danger of that, yet, almost as often as my 
cousin's image appears before my mind, I think of my 
friend and his Mary, his, I hope, at last, 

C. W. Pierson. 



IN THE FOG. 

For many, many days, the'broad exlenl 

Of ocean's mighty face was veiled from sight. 

A deepening gloom revealed to us the night — 

A lessening darkness showed the day. Around 

Was stillness— nothing seen and nothing heard. 

Save once, we dimly caught the feeble sound 

Of a far distant, lost, despairing bird. 

No wind puffed out our idly hanging sails, 

Bui slowly drifting on, we rose and- felt. 

No murmuring breeaes and no roaring gales 

To move us frpm our sluggishness, and tell 

Of olhei regions than the narrow deck 

To which we were confined. One gloomy day 

We passed close by an old abandoned wreck 

Which aimlessly drew near ; (hen fell away 

And vaguely lost itself in the thick gloom 

And came no more. And thus time dragged along 

Until one night the fog, which like a tomb 

Had shut us in. lifted, and fresh and strong 

The breezes blew, and we, before the wind, 

Moved into life, and death was left behind. 

CharUs K. Cashing- 
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A NINETEENTH CENTURY HERO. 

THE knowledge of what a man praises and what he 
censures may be depended upon as an index to his 
character. The truth of this aphorism has given addi- 
tional significance to many lives which have served as 
foils to elicit the criticism of the masses. Indeed, the ex- 
alted of every age might well be likened to weather-vanes, 
by means of which the currents of popular approval or 
disfavor indicate the moral atmosphere. Thus, no truer 
gauge of contemporary Athenian character can be found 
than the popular misconception and condemnation of So- 
crates. For us, if we would register public sentiment, a 
vane has been reared in the life of Chinese Gordon. 

The story of Gordon's career in China, as Captain of 
the " Ever Victorious Army," and afterwards as "The 
Little Khedive " of Upper Egypt, rivals the "Arabian 
Nights" in heroic romance, and may claim a truer chiv- 
alry than that of the mediaeval knighthood. The natives, 
who saw armies put to rout by a wave of the rattan cane, 
which was his only weapon, regarded him as a God-aided 
minister of justice. The cane was known as "Gordon's 
magic wand of victory." It was possessed of magic ; the 
same magic of the great mind over the small by which 
Marius baffled the executioner ; the same power of justice 
which endowed the Calif Omar's walking stick with 
greater terrors than were inspired by the swords of other 
generals. We are not surprised at the wondering awe 
which insisted that Gordon's was a charmed life. Com- 
rades fell at his side until the staff of officers was all but 
exhausted. While in China and Africa he may be said to 
have lived in a hot-bed of conspiracy ; yet plots against 
his life were frustrated with a persistance which might 
have convinced even less superstitious minds that his 
life was guarded by some beneficent fate. But, as Dis- 
raeli somewhere says, " We make our fortunes and we 
call them fate." Gordon made his fortune by winning, 
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even from his enemies, a love whose edict was that his 
life should ever be held sacred; a love which, an enemy 
says, " often struck the deadly musket from the hand of a 
dastardly Englishman — tempted by love of loot to join 
our ranks." The conspiracies against his life were frus- 
trated, never by chance but by the inevitable traitor, who 
sacrificed his fellows, in thankfulness for some kindness of 
Gordon's. His life was indeed charmed; but the potion 
was of his own mixing. Guardian angels did attend him, 
for 

" Our acts our Angels are, or good or ill. 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us siill." 

That such a man should be the popular choice for the 
governor-generalship of the Soudan, despite the opposi- 
tion of the Downing Street Powers, is significant. Equally 
successful strategists and many superior diplomats were 
passed by. The power of a character founded on honor 
and justice was desired, wherewith, if possible, the com- 
plications of the Soudan might be peaceably ravelled. 
According to the text of our discourse, the despatch of 
one Christian man in preference to Krupp Guns is indic- 
ative of a popular sentiment which is coming to think 
that, 

■• They err who count it e'or'ous to subdue 
By conquest far and wide." 

The enthusiasm which sent Gordon forth, and the sym- 
pathy which accompanied him into the Dark Continent, 
were at first chagrined and surprised at the apathy of the 
Government in its duty to the beleaguered hero. The dis- 
satisfaction and complaint which were soon ripe have 
been voiced by the press in a strenuous protest, not for 
England only, but for civilization. The eloquence of the 
revered Nestor of English politics has, for the time, lost 
its influence with the people ; and, as the representative 
of the remiss Government, he has been openly hissed. 
Such universal agitation can not be solely the result of 
allegiance to an abstract principle of duty. The behest of 
duty has been vitalized, as it were, by a hero-worship with 
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its attendant praise. The praise of Gordon may have 
been extravagant and may have entailed unjust censure 
of others — it is all the more an index to national character 
which the failure or success of his mission can not affect. 

The significance of this homage to honor and justice, to 
Christian manliness, has been enhanced by its unanimity. 

The contributions for Gordon's relief are not merely 
the generosity of civilization : prominent among them is 
an Egyptian Pasha's gift— prominent not for its liberality 
only, but as^n illustration of the Mohammedans' admira- 
tion of Gordon's character, of their appreciation of the 
true and the good. The burden of prayer for our hero's 
safety has not risen from Christian hearts only. As the 
Moslem turns toward Mecca, in morning, noon, and even- 
ing prayer, he prays for but one unbeliever in his faith 
— Chinese Gordon. 

That contemporary history can not be correctly written 
has become a truism. The present is like a painting, 
which, near at hand, appears meaningless because of the 
confused figures and strange coloring. Not until we are 
at a distance, does order come out of apparent confusion, 
not until then do the forms of the few preeminent char- 
acters who make history become distinct. Yet it docs 
net seem an anticipation too daring, to picture Chinese 
Gordon in a prominent niche of the historical gallery ; 
not merely as a hero of many achievements, but as a man 
who everywhere drew forth that which was noblest in his 
fellows, and thus proved an antidote to cynicism. 

Evatts Woollen, 
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NOTABILIA. 

Chari.es Lamb devoted one of his shorter articles to 
showing that the popular proverb that " one should not 
look a gift-horse iu the mouth," was at times a fallacy. 
We have been forcibly reminded of this during the last 
month. Scarcely had we come to congratulate ourselves 
that we were to have a new building for prayer-meeting 
rooms, when we received the unwelcome news that it was 
to go up on the campus. Now, while there are in every 
class in college a number of men who thoroughly approve 
of this, among most of the students it has received a great 
deal of harsh criticism, and it may be added that many of 
those most interested in the success of the building were 
among the earliest to recognize the unsuitableness of giv- 
ing it such a position. Our campus is so small that sev- 
eral of our recitation rooms are already outside its limits, 
and if we are fortunate enough to have a few more new 
dormitories and recitation rooms, such a building as that 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, will then 
occupy ground very much needed. For this and other 
reasons which could be given, it is to be regretted that 
space on the campus should be given to a building which 
nominally, at least, is under the control of an outside 
religious association, Yale requires no religious qualifi- 
cations in those to whom she gives her degrees, and 
stands before the country as an institution of learning, 
opening her doors to Jew and Gentile. Apparently, then, 
the societies formed within the college should not be al- 
lowed, with official sanction, to obtrude themselves to 
such an extent, as to encroach upon the rights of those 
who look at them in a different light from that of their 
own partisans. No one would allow for an instant, that 
a building under the control of the Jewish church, or a 
Jesuit chapel, or even the hall of an ordinary college fra- 
ternity, ought to be erected on the campus. An institu- 
tion like Yale which has so many different shades of relig- 
ious belief within itself, should avoid as far as possi- 
ble anything which has even the flavor of sectarian par- 
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tiality. The Papists and Jews are certainly without this 
movement, to say nothing of the Episcopalians. The 
argument in favor of giving the building this situation, 
that if off the' campus it would not be so much fre- 
quented, should be a humiliating one for the friends of 
the association to hear, for he must be a weak and unen- 
thusiastic member, who would not cross the street to reap 
such advantages as that association could give him. 

When there are so many rumors abroad in regard to 
proposed changes in the curriculum, this may not be a 
bad time to renew anoft-repeated plea, vrhich,if it has no 
other effect, should at least be granted the respect due 
to old age. There are probably very few men in college, 
who, when called upon to choose their optionals for the 
next year, do not feel that they are to take, as it were, a 
leap in the dark, for which duty they obtain the necessary 
courage only by reason of a never-dying faith in the 
parental watchfulness of the Faculty to keep them from 
taking any very grievously false steps. Yet "Lux" is 
the first word in the motto of the college. Even if the 
question as to the competency of young men to choose 
for themselves is still considered debatable, it can scarcely 
be urged that, when allowed a choice, they will do better 
if they choose in ignorance. Besides, this ignorance and 
uncertainty, in which the members of every class, here- 
tofore, have had to select their optional studies, might be 
easily remedied. Indeed, we have among us a few exam- 
ples of a different system, which seem to exist as a kind 
of reproach upon the normal order of things. Our pro- 
fessor ol Latin is, we understand, in the habit of giving 
his class a statement of the course he will pursue for the 
next year. In the Sheffield Scientific School, some of the 
professors have printed a syllabus of each course of lec- 
tures which they deliver, and these papers are not only a 
great convenience to those who attend the lectures, but 
also give to a student when deciding upon his studies, an 
opportunity to see what ground the course will cover. 
Now what would be of inestimable value to us, would be 
a pamphlet from an official source, which shall contain a 
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statement about every optional study offered to under- 
graduates—a statement including not only the text books 
to be used, but the method of instruction to be employed, 
and where lectures are to be given, a syllabus, if possible, 
of the course. In some cases all this might not be prac- 
ticable, but where it could be done, it would save many 
regrets and much grumbling, which are now, too often 
with reason, heard from disappointed students. 

We have recently seen published the results of the can- 
vassing in most of the larger eastern colleges of the 
preferences of their members for President of the United 
States. Indeed, Yale is, at present, almost the only col- 
lege which has not expressed its opinion upon the inter- 
esting political question of the day. We might reasona- 
bly look in these lists for evidence of a feeling of disgust 
and indifference toward the two large parties which by 
straddling every important issue, at present, divide the 
country at right angles to the line which would denote 
the real division of opinion. And we certainly do see a 
marked absence of party division, the first place on the 
lists being usually contested by two prominent Repub- 
licans, and among the favored candidates of some colleges 
we look in vain for the name of a single Democrat, Does 
this mean, that of the men who send their sons to college, 
almost all are Republicans, and that these young men are 
so well brought up in the faith of their fathers, that they 
cannot be proselyted, even by the promises of a party hun- 
gry for office ? If this is so, it is a strong argument in favor 
of " the grand old party," but we fancy it is rather a result 
of the independent feeling which has spread rapidly dur- 
ing the last few years, and which we might expect to be 
particularly strong among young men who have as yet 
no strongly rooted party affiliations, and who at present 
see no party before the country taking a side for or 
against the issues which have for them the greatest inter- 
est. So we see the Protectionist and the Free-Trader 
side by side giving their preference to a Republican pres- 
ident; we suppose principally on the ground of the 
greater respectability of his friends. Of course, corapara- 
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lively few of these students will vote next fall ; but to 
one who likes to try to foretell the future, these results, 
showing as they do a marked similarity in all the colleges, 
should be of passing interest. 

It is certainly not a very attractive looking spot to the 
ordinary passer-by, and one can easily find about New 
Haven a pleasanter place for an afternoon stroll, than is 
this old cemetery on Grove street. But in spite of its un- 
kept plots and stones so ugly that those for whom they 
serve as memorials, if they had any assthetic sense, would 
assuredly have preferred not to die, than to be obliged to 
carry such burdens down to a coming generation, in spite 
of its gloom}' gateway and high stone wall, which seems to 
be a sufficient barrier to keep within bounds the choicest 
of walking spirits, the lover of historical associations 
may find here full opportunity to unburden his whole 
stock of sentimentality. To say nothing of the many old 
and honored names, inscribed in half obliterated letters 
on head-stones and monuments, the yard itself was the 
first of its kind in the country. When the early settlers 
founded a colony at New Haven, they established in the 
State of Connecticut the Presbyterian church, and, after 
the English system, the town cemetery was the church 
yard; and, indeed, to-day the ground on the Green, back 
of Center Church, is filled with forgotten graves. Some 
of the people became dissatisfied with this system, which 
made the church-yards the only burial places, and under 
the advice of Mr. Hillhouse, they bought that piece ol 
ground on Grove street and arranged that each family 
could have its own plot, the churches, theirs, and the 
town have its own, while the whole place should be con- 
trolled and kept in order by a committee. It was some- 
time after the originators of the plan removed their dead 
to this place, that the town and churches followed them. 
But the new scheme was a good one, for many reasons, 
and finally not only succeeded here, but was copied all 
over the country. So this cemetery on Grove street is 
the oldest of its kind, and served as a model for the system 
which now exists almost everywhere throughout the land, 
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PORTFOLIO. 

What Ho ! Elihu, dost thou know that we have had a 

defeat worthy of thy records? Aye, a memorable defeat, as 
histories phrase it. When we were complacent over prospect- 
ive victory and the bhie-legs had frightened the red-legs, the 
fickle goddess loaded the opposing scale and our joy panned 
out, as it were. Would that the Harvard men had fanned out ! 
Didst thou see the thousands leave the field of contest with 
such decidedly grim countenances that even a storm came up 
over the "dimpled sound?" Ah ! and but, old saint, saw'st 
thou the ladies in the grand stand, God bless 'em, those loyal 
sympathizers, actually shed tears to relieve their conflicting 
feelings of exultation and lamentation? And heard'st thou 
those younger brothers of the Yale men sob and choke con- 
vulsively as their gloomy parents led them home ? Aye, to he 
sure, to be sure, thou hast seen defeats at New London and 
really tearful times after the long tug. But, I'll warrant thee, 
thou never saw'st such scenes at a ball game before ! Wilt thou 
now learn what " rattle " means and propound it to old Webster 
among the shades. For thou didst hear the Faculty rejoice that 
the city was not to be painted crimson and the oldest inhabi- 
tant congratulate himself on a good night's rest. " But Lin- 
den," I mean Amherst, "saw another sight!" The rattling 
lines of cheers settled Amherst on her own grounds, and the 
nine became giants and swung the club like Hercules. By ajl 
the muses, it was a famous sight ! And why? Why, it was 
just a little of Yale- enthusiasm, without which we shall never 
win and the other case was too much like Harvard indifEerence. 
Let's have no more o' it ! The real tin band is verily to be 
preferred to the sounds of wailing ; and even the recent vic- 
tory has not sufficed to smooth the feathers of our pennanted 
eagle. Shall the bird leave these hospitable shores ? Never ! 
See to it, then, no more of this disgraceful silence. Of a 
truth, my patron, the gdddess gave us a defeat and a lesson. 

The achievements of the nineteenth century, large as they 

have been in discovery, have been equally valuable in the 
arrangement of previous knowledge, and among the felicitous 
phrases of our flexible and cosmopolitan language few have 
been of wider application than that of " formulating ideas." 
Formerly it was hard to define the character and malady of 
those who furnished the weary-worn poetry and reflections of 
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the world's literature. They were called morbid, unfortun- 
ate and insane. But we have formulated the trouble and we 
learn " that they are weighed down with tlie great world's 
weariness," that "the pain of life oppresses their souls," which 
like Aeolian harps are strung to the currents of humanity's 
distress, that the degradation and misery of mankind has 
caused an intellectual unrest, and a heart -soreness that has 
tried to find a vent in, a shifting of the burden of sorrow to the 
throes of literary composition. Their grief must speak and 
demand sympathy. Thus we can see what afflicted Aeschylus, 
what disturbed Shelley,' and wliy Keats, who lived with 
nature, played so oft on chords of the minor and sang of 

"Joy whose hand is ever at his lips_ 
Bidding adieu ..." 

To healtliy and vigorous youth their tendencies are at 
first sight laughable. The spirit of emulation and the joy of 
contest seem to drive all the spectres of the brain and loads 
of the soul into the background. But this melancholy, if you 
will, has been fostered by nursing and has been reared into a 
phantom of horrible power ; it appeals to the imagination 
and insinuates itself at the lime of petty defeat and makes even 
the young as " sad as night "; it creates and attends upon insom- 
nia, and alas! for the bosom when the plaintive wail finds a 
lodgment. We cannot, then, view unmoved the alarming 
prevalence of suicide among the young, just on the shores of 
culture, not only among the old, vanquished in life's race and 
too old and stiff to seek ihe barriers afresh, but even among 
those to whom hope should come in every guise. But of late 
there has a wave of suicide surged across the world engulfing 
youth and genius "by narrow means oppressed." Yet no 
"sorrows of Werther " have engendered sickly thinkings, 
nor do we discern signs of a tumult akin to the French Revolu- 
tion, when death was sought by the philosopher apd welcomed 
by the uneducated. But nevertheless this feeling is in the world 
and 

" Alas ! when passion is bolh meek and wild." 
It is a topic of conversation to which examples are added and 
adduced every morning. It is the jester's shock and the stu- 
dent's thought. It crops out at unexpected times and quarrels 
with all delights. Can it be the result of atheistic professions ; 
the attitude of the cultivated toward infidelity, and the loss of 
faiili ? 
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The birds of lyric-song, first fledged in France, took a 

long resting-spell in England with Locker, Calverly, Lang and 
Dobson ere they attempted the passage of the " unfooted " 
sea to dwell with Holmes and that young and promising 
versifier, Sherman. But with us they have attempted even 
more pleasing songs and no one has reproduced them more musi- 
cally than Mr, H. C. Bunner, who has just published his " Airs 
from Arcady." It is not saying too much to add that no book 
of Vers de Socihte has a more delightful tone throughout than 
this, or that none bears such impress of true feeling. The 
lyrics are moody themselves and are suited for moods. These 
birds evidently built their nests in the ashes ofhis hearth and 
he has caught their warbles and has added charming fancies 
plucked from the clouds of tobacco-smoke that fled up the 
chimney. There is a faint incense of the woods and the busy 
rustle of the toivn ; the easy polish of the drawing-room is 
side by side with the romance of Bohemia, and these, together 
with pathetic echoes are set to such catching music that they 
cling to your memory and ring in your words. It breaks all 
harmony to disturb the arrangement, but this from the forest : 

Only the sound of far-off sireams, 

FainE as our dreams of childhood's dicams, 

Wandering in tangled pathways crost. 

Like woodland imams strayed and lost. 

Their faint, complaining echoes roam, 

Threading the foiest toward iheir home. 

It has always been our opinion that such songs are excellent 
agents to the formation of taste. The words are necessarily 
the most musical in the language, the polish is endless, and 
when the thought is equal to the polish they are gems indeed. 
They hold up the poetry of ordinary life, and as we cannot 
always be in Heaven with Milton or spend hours with the 
longer efforts of poets as such, the brief inspiration in and 
given by these verses is as useful as painting and sculpture in 
the training of a liberal appreciation. A weird thing is 



Not a kiss in life ; but one kiss, at life's end, 
I havs set on the face of Death in trust for thee. 
Through long years keep it fresh on thy lips, O friend. 
At the gale of Silence give it back to me. 

Space prevents any of. the selections in detail but at the end w 

know that we ha.ve found all this and more. 
This is a breath of summer wind 
That comes — we know not how — that goes 
As softly, — leaving us behind 
Pleased with the smell of vine and rose. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The period which our record for this month covers, extends 
from April 23 to May 22. With the approaching end of the 
college year, so many noteworthy events have found their 
place, that your chronicler hastens to relieve his file, which he 
^nds filled to overflowing. 

Lacrosse. 

The American lacrosse team played their first practice game 
with the Yale team at Hamilton Park, April 14, After a 
closely contested game, the Vale team was defeated by a score 
of 3 goals, to o. The following is a list of those who com- 
posed the two teams; American learn — Wheeler, goal ; Stuart, 
point; Davis, cover point; Cottle, Gerndt, Gilmorc, defence 
field; Balch, center; Hall, Nichols, Poe, attack field; Sim- 
SOD, Johnson, home. Yale team — Connelt, '84, goal; Mallon, 
'85, point; Way, '85, cover-point; McDowell, '84, McCormick, 
'83, Rollins, '85, defence field; Sands, '85 S., center; Spencer, 
'84, Mitchell, '85 S., Meacham, '87, attack field; Ayers, 
'84, Twombly, '84, home. The annual prize speaking of 

Gamma Nu 
'was held on Friday evening, April 25, at Gamma Nu hall. 
The first prize was awarded to D. W. C. Huntington; the 
second prize to C. W. Holly. Messrs. John Holden, J. F. 
Scott and H. L. Whittlesey of '84 acted as judges. The 

Yale Yacht Club 
elected the following officers, Monday evening, April 28: 
Commodore, B. H. Anthony, '86; Vice Commodore, T. H. 
Newberry, 85 S. S. S.; Secretary, S. T. Crepo, '86; Treasurer, 
Sheffield Phelps, '86. 

Sophomore Fence Orator. 
At a meeting of the sophomore class on Tuesday, April 29, 
F. E. Wing was elected fence orator by acclamation. The 

' . Junior Historians ' 

were elected Wednesday morning, April 30, as follows: O, P." 
Bright, W. S. Case, L. B. Gleason, G. F. Stacy and C. S. Wiley, 
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Cleveland vs. Yale. 
Our nine played a close game with the Cleveland team on 
Wednesday, April 30, at Hamilton Park. The only distin- 
guishing features of the game were the heavy batting of the 
Yale team and the wretched fielding exhibition of the profes- 
sionals. Below is the official score: 



Holaline m, 


a 2 ^'4' V ' 


Bremner h 


Glasscock b, 


323143 


Terry b, 
Hopkins c 


Phillips a. 




Muldoon c, 


3 3 3 I I 


Souther m, 


Murphy 1. 




Smart a, 


Evans s, ' 




McKee r. 


Harklns p. 


233120 


Oliver s. 


Hednei r. 




Booth p, 


McGuite h. 


112 9 3.3 


Brighatn 1, 



Towl. 



Total. g 8 15 13 37 

Struck ou I— Cleveland i, Vale 7. 



I 17 36 12 8 
Earned runs — Cleveland 3, Vale i 
First base on balls— Cleveland 3, Vale 5. First base on errors— Cleveland 
3, Yale 1. Errors — Cleveland 8, Vale g. Base hits — Cleveland g, total 17 ; 
Yale S. total 15. 

On the same evening the following members of '85 were 
initiated into 

Phi Beta Kappa. 

Philosophicals — Jonathan Barnes, Springfield, Mass.; J, C. 
Bridgman, Cleveland O.; H. L. Doggett, Kansas City, Mo.; " 
E. A. George, Providence, R. I.; E. N. Hidden, Cincinnati, O.; 
G. W. Mallon, Jr., Cincinnati, O.; E. L. Richards, New Haven, 
Conn.; G. E. Vincent, New Haven, Conn.; P. I. Welles, 
Fayetleville, N. Y.; L. O. Wiggins, Newburgh, N. Y. High 
Orations — J. H. Booth, Vergennes, Vt.; C. A. Carhart, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.; W. L. Cross, Gurleyville, Conn.; J. D. Ferris, 
Chatham, N. Y.; W. F. Frear, Oakland, Cal.; J. R. Joy, 
Groton, Mass.; W. P, Morrison, Cincinnati, O.; W. J. Wor- 
cester, Albany, N. Y. 

Y. U. B. Club Elections. 
On the evening of the same day, a large audience was pres- 
ent at Alumni Hall to elect navy officers for the ensuing year. 
The result of the elections was as follows: Pres., W. G. 
Green, '85 ; Vice Pres., C. P. McAvoy, '85 S. S. S.; Sec., H. S. 
Ames, '85; Ass't Treas. from the academical department, P. 
K. Ames, '86 ; Ass't Treas. from the Sheffield Scientific School, 
P. Jackson, '85. Prof. Wheeler was continued in the office of 
Treasurer. 
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Oelrick's Cup Tournament. 

On May i the University Lacrosse team entered the tourna- 
ment for the Oelrich's cup, held at Hoboken, N. J., defeating 
Princeton by a score of 2 goals to i, but being herself defeated 
by the Druids of Baltimore by a score of i goal to o. 

Freshman Fence Orator. 

On Friday morning. May a, the freshman class madechoice 
of C. M. Hinkle as their fence orator. 

S. S. S. Elections. 

The freshman class of the Sheffield Scientific School elected 
the following officers on Friday, Mai" 2 : Clasi Supper Commit- 
tee — J. M. Blakeley. P. R. Bolton, H. C. Hamill, A. J. Rich- 
mond and W. S. Tevis. Class Historians — A. L. Howes and 
C. Willcox. 



Brown vs. Yale. 

On Saturday, May 3, Yale played her first championship 
game with Brown at Providence. In spite of the fact that the 
game was played upon the now known-to-fame grounds of 
Brown, our nine won easily from their opponents by the fol- 
lowing score: 



Durfee r. 





\ 


I.e. P^o 





\ 


Bremner ir 


Seagrave m, 












Terty b, 

Hopiins c 


Bassell p, 












Chase a. 






a 9 






Souiher h, 


Shield s. 












Siewarl a, 


Ganderson p. 












McKee r, 


Doran b, 






I 4 






Oliver s. 


Rhett 1. 












Booth p, 







I 


t 3 





I 


Brigham 1, 


Toial, 


3 


5 


6 26 


7 


7 


Tola 








SCORE 


I.^ 


INNINGS. 



First base 01 
Passed balls- 



is— Vale o, Brown o. Total base hils— Yale 13, Bronm 6. 
called balls— Yale 3. Brown I. Struck oul— Vale 4, Brown j. 
-Bassell 4. Souther 1, Wild pitches— Gun derson i, Booth o. 
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Harvard vs: Vale. 



Our Saturday, May lo, our nine met Harvard at Cambridge 
in an exhibition game, and succeeded in wresting another 
victory from the crimson by their superior iielding. Ap- 
pended is the score : 



Coolldge b, 
Bakers, 
Phillips c, 
LeMojne 1, 
Tilden r, 
Allen h, 
Smilh a, 
Winslow m & 
Nichols p&m 



Bremner n 
Teriy b. 
Hopkins c 
Soulhet b, 
Slewarl a, 
McKee r, 
Olivet s, 



Earned runs— Harvard i. Firsi base on balls — Harvard 4, Yale 7. Fiisl 
base on errors — Harvard 3. Yale 4. Wild pilches — Nichols t, Winslow i, 

Passed balls — Allen 4. Time of game — a hours 45 n ' 



On the same day, at New Haven, the 

University Lacrosse Teattt 

defeated the New York University team by a score of n 
goals to o. 

On Wednesday, May 14, toolc place the annual Spring 
games of the 

Athletic Association. 

The following is the list. of winners in the several events: 
Two mile bicycle race — Hamilton, '86; time, 6 minutes 57^ 
seconds. 100 yards dash — Robinson, '85 ; time, 10^ seconds 
(4 yards handicap). Running broad jump — Vincent, '85; dis- 
tance, 17 feet io>^ inches. Half Mile .ff»«— Mitchell, '85 S.; 
time, 2 minutes 6J^ seconds. Running high jump — Brown, '86; 
distance, 5 feet \% inches, 220 yards dash — Brooks, '85, and 
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Odell, '86; time, t^^i seconds (Odell 12 yards haindicap). 
Mile run — Bond, '86 S.; time. 4 minutes 57X seconds. Putting 
the shot — Briggs, '85 ; distance, 34 feet 11 inches. Mile walk — 
Meredith, '85 S.; time, 7 minutes 18^ seconds. Tug of war—' 
S. S. S.; distance, z feet 3 inches. Throwing the hammer— 
Coxe, '87 ; distance, 80 feet 3 inches. 440 yards dash — Brace, 
'85 S.; time, $$% seconds, too yards-hurdle race — Ludington, 
'87; time, igj^ seconds. The above records were all made 
under a heavy wind. The record of the mile walk is especially 
noteworthy. 

Dartmouth vs. Vale. 

The first g;ame in the college championship series played on - 
the home grounds, took place at Hamilton Park on the same 
afternoon. The game was interesting throughout, and closely 
contested up to the seventh inning. During the remainder 
of the game some costly errors on the part of Dartmouth, 
together with vigorous batting by the home nine, gave the 
victoiy to Yale by the following score : 



G. Netrleton c, 
SpnosGeld I, 
Hale a, 
Chellis b. 
PellowE m, 
McCarthy s, 
Nuur. 



3 4 37 14 7 



Bremnec m, 


I O D O O O 


Terry b. 


12 2 3 11 


Hopkins c. 


1 3 I O o a 


Soulher h, 


212930 


Stewart a. 


3 3 8 


McKee r. 




Oliver s. 




Booth p. 




Brigham 1, 


•122300 


Total, 


6 10 II 27 15 4 



Earned runs — Yale i. Two base hits— Souther and F. Nettleton. First 
base on balls— Yale 3, Dartmouth 2. Suack out— Souther, McKee, Oliver, 
Booth, Springfield 2. Fellons, McCarthy, Nutt 2, Chellis 2. Double plays- 
Hale and Chellis. Passed balls— Thomas 3. 



The second game with Harvard, but unfortunately for Yale 
the first to count in the college championship series, was 
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played at Hamiltoo Park Saturday, May 17th. As will be 
seen by the appended score, the game, when apparently wom 
was lost through the inability of Yale to play with care at a 
critical point. The batting on both sides was strong. Brem- 
ncr and Hopkins excelling for Vnle, and Coolidge, Baker and 
LeMoyne for Harvard. We append the score: 



Coolidge b. 
Baker s, 
Phillips c, 
LeMoyne r. 
Tilden 1. 
Allen h, 
Smiih a, 
■ Winslow p, 
Nichol J m, 

Total, 



Hopkins c, 


a V*o 't\ \ 


Teriy b. 








Souther h, 


1 I t e 1 t 


Booth p. 




Stewart a, 




Brigbam 1, 








Oliver s. 


02301a 


Total. 


7 9 la as 9 7 



Earned runs — Yale i, Harvard t. Two base hits — Bremner. Stewart, 
OliTcr, Tilden. Three base hit— Baker. First base on balls— Harvard 4. 
First base on errors— Yale 5. Harvard 4- Struck out— Souther, Booth. 
Stewart, LeMoyne, Smith a, Winstow 3, Nichols. Double plajs — Teriy and 
Stewart. Time — 2 hours r" 



Brown 'Sj, vs. Yale '8y. 

On the same day and in much the same manner the Freshman 
nine was defeated by the Brown Freshmen at Providence. 
The following is the score : 



Clark h. 


",* "0 'o' ''s * 1; 'i 


Goodwin h 


Mauran s. 


345004 




Fenton a. 






Wheeler b. 




Hickox b, 


Daniel son r. 




Bayne 1. 


Field p. 




Sheppard m 


Cooper c. 






Burdick m. 








11—1—1 


Gordon p. 
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Earned runs— Bronn i. Three base hit— Wheeler. Two base hils — 
Maulan, Marsh. Struck oul — Brown 9. Yale 3. First base on errors — 
Brown 5, Vale 13. First base on balls — Brown i, Yale 4. Passed balls- 
Clark I, Goodwin 4. Wild pilches — Field 3, Gordon I. Time — 2 hours 



Junior Society Elections 

Were given out on Tuesday evening, May 20th, accompanied 
by the customary display of calcium lights and wild scramb- 
ling for cigars. The elections of each society were as follows : 

Psi Opsilon.—H: S. Ames, P. K. Ames, W. B. Anderson, 
Bartlett Arkcll, C, L. Bailey, Porter Beardsley, S. K, Brem- 
rier, W. S. Brigham, Alfred Qowles, jr., G. E. Eliot, C. W. 
Goodrich, W. G. Graves, W. P. Knapp, William Leland. C. 
M. Lewis, W. H. Ludington, C. H. Matthews, 5. B. Morgan, 
C. R. Morley, G. R. Mosle, C. W, Pierson, E. W. Reid, A. L. 
Shipman, P. B. Stewart, J. P. Waring, F. E. Wing. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon.—}. G. Adams, N. I. Adams, J. L. AdJer, 
Z. N. Alien, B. H. Anthony, G. H. Bixby, W. P. Brandegee, 
J. S. Brinton, E. H. R. Brooks, W. A. Brown, C. D. Buck, 
Austin Colgate, F. R. Cooley, G. G. Cornwell, S. T. Crapo, 
W. R. Crawford. T. Darling, T. M. Day, jr., R. T. Francke, 
N. M. Goodlett, Jr., L. M. Grant, E. T. Hall, C. E. Hellier, C. 
L. Hyde, F. H. Kelley, jr., E. R. Kellogg, E. C. Lambert, E. B. 
Leaf, William McElroy, D. A. Moore, H. T. Nason, E. W. 
Peet, E. J. Phelps, Sheffield Phelps, A. D. Richardson, L. C. 
Ryce, J. C. Schwab, F. N. Sewall, H. D. Shelden, E. P. Trow- 
bridge, F. G. Truslow, T. G. Waterman, Dudley Winston, F. 
J. Winston. 

Springfield vs. Yale. 

On Wednesday, May 21st, Yale won from the SpringGelds by 
the following score : 
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Bums h, 


o i o 's' 3 o 


Hopkins c. 


i a a '2' 3' 


K. 




00033 I 


Terry b, 


23463 




Mulligan c, 




Bremner h, 


13335 




Connell a. 




Soulher m. 






Shannon p. 


011350 


Stewart a. 


10040 


3 


McAodless s. 




Brigham 1, 
Mckee r. 






S'e:i°' 




a 3 5 1 2 






Oliver s, 






McGill r, 


000000 


Alwood p. 


[ I I 6 


« 



Earned runs — Springfield o. Yale s. 
Vale 2. Sduek oul— Springfield 3, Vale 4. 
3. Wild pilches — Shannon 1, Atwood o. 



The Spring Regatta 

Took place later in the afternoon on the harbor. The Sopho^ 
more and Freshman crews were the only ones to put in aa 
appearance at the start. The race was won by the Freshman 
crew in the remarkably good time of ten minutes and fifty- 
three seconds. Following are the names of those who com- 
posed the two crews : 



Porflio 


n. Nuine. 


w. 


«lil. 


Bow. 


E. L. Burke. 




146 




G. P. D. Townsen( 


. -86. S 


•47 


3 


H. W. Patten. '86, 


S. 


174 




H. Farrington. '86 


S. 


>59 


5 


C. W. Hartridge, 




158 


6 


E. L. Caldwell, 




155 


7 


.t.^'^iac"- 




163 


Sirok 




150 


Cox, 


L. E. Cadwell. -86, 


S. 


69 


Averaffc weight, 


I56}4 





n. Nume. 


Weight. 


W. A. Robbins. 


154 


E. I. Phelps, capt.. 
P. K. Ames. 


150 


156 


A. Colgate, 
C. R. Morley. 


153 Ji 


159 


A. Cowles, 


178 


T. R. Cooley, 


14S 


. R. Appleton, 


153 3i 


W. B. Goodwin, 


"S 


verage weight. . . 


1S6X 



The oflScers of the regatta were as follows : — Referee, Prof. 
E. L. Richards; Time Keepers, C. N. Copeland, '8^ R. N, 
Hamill, '84; Judges, F. G. Peters, '86, Samuel Knight, '87; 
At the finish, S. W. Hopkins, jr., '84, D. Winston, '86, G. S. 
Woodward, '87. The 
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Senior Societies 

Gave out the following elections from the Junior class, on . 
Thursday, May 22 : 

skull and bones. 
John Hulett Arnot, Edward Neblett Hidden, 

Henbv deForest Baldwin, Charles Buxton Hobbs, 
Samuel Reading Bertron, John McHenrv, 
Frank Bosworth Brandegee, Guy Ward Mallon, 
John Cloyse Bridgman, Eugene Lamb Richards, Jr., 

Henry Stanford Brooks, Jr., Lucius Franklin Robinson, 
Henry Richmond Flanders, Wyllys Terry, 
Wilfred James Worcester. 

scroll and key. 

Clifford Butler Allen, Herbert Lionel Doggett, 

Henry Burrall Anderson, William Jarvis, 

William Scoville Case, James Richard Joy, 

Harry Goodnow Chase, Robert James Pitkin, 

Sidney Morse Colgate, Emil Adolfe Schultze, Jr., 

CoLMAN Ward Cutler, Arthur Cecil Thomson, 

Charles Stuart Dodge, George Edgar Vincent, 
Albert Clark Waite, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

SIvditi in History. By Henry Caboi Lodge. Boston : Houghton. Mifflin & 

Co. Price J1.50. For sale by Peck. 

Since reading Mr. I-odge's lives of Hamilton and Webster in the Ameii- 
can Statesmen series, we have never let his name pass without at least stopping 
to see to what it might be affixed. In the present case we did even more and 
passed some very pleasant hours over bis " Studies in History." The book 
is composed of a number of essays, which have appeared from lime to time 
in different periodicals. With one exception tbey have to do with American 
history, to which Mi. Lodge has before this made several valuable contiibu- 

Por anyone who would lilce to read a historical study of the early New 
England Puritan, who has been enbalmed in the gentle narratives of Haw- 
thorne, made interesting to us all from our acquaintance with Hester, the 
Pyncbeons and Arthur Dimmesdale, we know of no place where he can ob- 
tain more with an equal amount of reading, than in one of the first essays of 
this volume, entitled "A Puritan Pepys," it being a review of Samuel 
Spwall's diary. Those strong, hard-headed men, whose tough physiques were 
equaled only by the hardness and strength of tbeir religion, present to us to- 
day, their descendants, a picture of the past more than interesting, almost 
aw^inspiring. Perhaps the rocky soil that they conquered, could only have 
been subdued b; a people who brought up their children upon such food as 
this; 

" Die fain they would, as if die ihey could, 
But death will not be had, 
God's direful wrath their bodies hath 
Forever immortal made. 
They live to lie in misery 
And bear eternal woe. 
And live they must whilst God is just 
That he may plague them so." 

Certain it is, however, that to this people, who had the same respect 
for the law which ihe Hebrews had, and which made the Hebrews the foun- 
ders of the morality of Christendom, is largely due that respect for 
morality which characterizes the Anglo-Saxons in all their homes. If they 
furnished many a stone towards the completion of the British political sys- 
tern, they formed the very foundations upon which our government was built. 
Samuel Sewall cried against the observance of Christtnas and Easter, he 
hated and opposed periwigs, and he sentenced to death people charged with 
witchcraft ; nevertheless, with such evidences of a narrow religious faith before 
us.wecannotstop when we have pronounced the word "bigot." He was some- 
thing more ; he was a man in earnest ; he had a religion which entered into the 
most insignificant events of his life, a religious zeal which to-day cannot be 
found on the face of the earth. The Puritans did not " turn the other cheek" 
when their enemies struck them ; but, confident that their e 
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enemies of the Lord, they would smile Iheni with good Old Testament 
Ihoroufhness. They were more like Peter than like John. We see (he com- 
bative side of the Puritan in the essaj' upon Timothy Pickering, which meets 
our eye a little further on. A staunch partisan he, who is familiar to those who 
bare lately enjoyed Prof. Sumner's lectures, as a man who would tight until 
Ihe hitler end for the side which he had decided was the right. Il is edifying 
to read of the old warrior, after he had lived nearly eighty years, taking down 
his armor to fight against an Adams, the son of his old enemy, who was 
then a candidate for the presidency, even though this made it necessary for 
him 10 support Andrew Jackson, the legitimate political successor of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

A man of another kind was Gallatin, and though we owe him much, a maa 
little known. Yet, being a man of sound judgment and cool temper, he has 
left his biographer but lillle opportunity to make the story of his life excit- 
ing or dramatic. We confess to a little disappointment in reading this essay 
that the banking troubles during the iirsl part of Madison's administration, 
while Gallatin was Secretary of the Treasury, were not more fully staled. 

Of course the book makes no pretensions to any exhaustive treatment, be- 
ing only, as its name implies, a series of studies, but it will repay one for the 
reading with information and entertainment. It contains, besides the pieces 
mentioned, essays entitled. The Puritan and the Restoration ; The Early 
Days of Fox ; William Cobbett ; Alexander Hamilton ; Caleb Strong ; 
Daniel Webster ; Colonialism in the United States ; French Opinions of the 
United Slates, 1840-1881. 

/■ Ike Tennesue Mauntains. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1,35. For sale by Peck. 
There has always seemed to us a childish unreasonableness in the often 
beard complaint that this country has, as yet. produced no novels of naliooal 
life. A novel of "national" life is impossible now, because America has not 
yet a national character. German novels, English novels can be found which 
se^ni to portray national characteristics ; but bow is such a novel 10 be writ- 
ten for a. country which lays claim to the Yankee farmer, the California 
niiner, Ihe Creole, and the German emigrant in Iowa 7 The idea is noo- 
Ectisical. On the contrary we should be thankful for the authors we have, 
who devote themselves to the delineation of special types. This is (he 
proper work for our writers of fiction to perform, before (he edges and cor- 
ners are rubbed off (he mass which shall some day be the smoothed and 
rounded national character. Hawthorne did the service for the early New 
England Puritans, although he added a strong tincture of Nathaniel Han- 
thmie. Mr. Cable is painting the Creole for all time. Howells describes the 
paler characters of modern Massachusetts. A contributor to the present num- 
ber of this magazine makes prominent another delineator of New England 
life. Moreover, we must not deny our indebtedness to those who, while not 
essaying the novel, have done rarely well in their chosen department — the 
short story. New England life on its unlovely side could have no more 
Impressive interpreter than Rose Terry Cooke. Miss Woolson for the South, 
and Miss Jewett for New England again, are very no(eworthy. The drift- 
wood of humanity, collected in the early days of California mining, will never 
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become an uncompreheaded phenomenon, inasmuch as Bret Harte has 
lived. In the volume of eight stories before us. Mr. Craddock has described 
another type in our countiy's strangely differing population— the moun- 
taineers of (he Cumberland hills. He has done it cxceKently. with a 
seemingly faithful reproduction of the mountain dialect, a keen appreciation 
of the wild scenery of the region, a bright humor, and at the same time 
sympathy, which is, of course, the sin^ qua nun. In faci, he has caught sa 
well the sad. silent spirit of the lonely people whom he describes, thai all his 
stories end in an indefinite half-sad way, which suits well, but which — if the 
reader attempts more than two or three stories at a sitting —becomes 
wearisome by repetition. 

.4 Gravfyard Flower. By Wilhelmine von Htllern : translated by Clara Bell. 
New York : Wm. S. Gotlsberger. Price $i.oo. For sale by Judd, 
There is cause to fear that Frau von Hillern's window overlooks the ceme- 
tery, and thai, while writing this novel, Frau von Hillern was wont to stim- 
ulate her imagination by gazing from her window in the dusk of evening. 
The idea of a novel whose scenes shall be laid entirely among " grave-dig- 

repelling enough ; — even the mighty genius of Dickens was unable to strip 
the undertaker of "Martin Chuzzlewil." Mr. Mould, of all unpleasenl 
associations, and make him freely laughter-provoking — but this tale of passion- 
ate love, unearthly beauty, mysterious despair, and youthful suicide is a 
most morbid, and ghoulish story. One drops ■' A Graveyard Flower" with 
a shiver of relief, as if emerging from the damp, gloomy walls of the Cata- 
combs. The more the pity, loo. since, from glimpses to be obtained now 
and then, the author is evidently blessed with an abundance of that simple, 
gay, charming sentiment, which seems strongest in the German nature 
always. 

Trafalgar. By B. Perez Galdos. Translated by Clara Bell. New York; 
William S. Gottsberger. Price f i.oo. For sale by Peck. ' 
In taking up this little volume we feel willing at the outset to cheerfully 
submit to the recital of a certain amount of human butchery, if perchance 
we may iearn something more of that event so intimately associated with the 
name of Nelson, However, it is a grave error for any author to picture to 
his readers only one continuous scene of horror. After an admirable pre- 
face, the author proceeds to usher us immediately on board a man-of-war 
about to enter the battle of Trafalgar. The action begins. Not a single 
detail of thai carnage has the chronicler omitted in the story of the fate of 
the Trinidad, from the firing of the first broadside to the lime when the 
waves closed over the sinking cannon -rid died hulk. He tells how the press- 
gang heaved barrel after barrel of sand upon the deck, to drink up the 
streams of blood which flowed from the armless, headless beings whom he 
so graphically pictures to the mind. But enough said. If only Dor* had 
lived to peruse this tale of horrors, he might have found therein a subject 
worthy of that genius which illustrated (he Inferno of Dante's conception ; 
but Dor^ no longer lives, and we can conceive of no possible advantage to 
the literature of beauty or of knowledge through the contribution of this 
violent tale. 
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Untied Stalls Art Dinclary and Year Book. (Second year.) Compiled by S. 

R. Koehler. New York : Cassell & Co. Price $2.00. For sale by Judd. 

Casscll & Co. are doing valuable service towards spieadiiig art knowledge 
and art love in tbis country. Among other publications, their monthly 
" Magizine of Art " is admirable in every waj-. This "Art Directory" 
aims ■' to be a practical guide, by pointing out ihe facilities existing in the 
United Stales for the enjoyment, ihe study, and the commerce of art." It is 
surprising to see how many ait schools, museums, decorative art societies, 
and art clubs, we have even now in this country. In this respect, the book 
is very impressive. However, we should like Co know the reason why this 
should be an annual publication. It has always seemed to us that the fewer 
we had of yearly statistical reports, directories, year books, etc., than was 
absolutely necessary, Ihe better. This book describes organizations which 
are. we fear, for the most part such lively and changeable concerns as the old 
State House " Museum of Industrial Art " and the New Haven Colony His- 
torical Society." Their collections are not apt to disappear, unless under the 
accumulating dust, nor are ihey often disturbed by new arrivals. We sug- 
gest instead of an annual, a quinquennial. Nevertheless, as it stands, the book 
is interesting, and is made further attractive by wood-cuts of the tnore 
important paintings which American artists have exhibited during the 
past year. 



This little book is unpretentious, but really valuable. It is very compact, 
and the author's judgments are so good that we wish there were more of 
them. The following short remark concerning the Rev. E. P. Roe is refresh- 
ing after the extravagant enconiums, with which his successive aovels are 
overwhelmed. " Style pretentious and labored." 

Margaret Fuller Oisoli. " American Men of Letters " series. ^ Thomas 
Weniworlh Higginson. Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50, 
For sale by Peck. 

Margaret Fuller is little more than a name to readers of the rising genera- 
lion, for the reason that the literary history of the United Stales is too meagre 
to attract many. For them, therefore, the account of her life, given by Mr. 
Higginson, is full of interest. It tells of a woman. " whose career," writes 
Mr. Higginson " is more interesting, as it seems 10 me, than that of any other 
American of her sex ; a woman whose aims were high and whose services 
great; one whose intellect was uncommon, whose activity incessant, whose 
life varied, and whose death dramatic." It introduces the reader at once to 
our country, when its literature was taking its first genuine impulse towards 
originalily, and it shows the men who thought and hoped and created that 
impulse, almost as when ihey were walking in Boston streets, in high con- 
ference ; whose names form a large proportion in the first notable period of 
American authorship— Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, Theodore Parker, 
George Ripley. Alcotl, Thoreau, the Channings. Among these men Marga- 
ret Fuller was an equal, — more than that, a sort of uniting bond. She 
edited the paper to which they were the contributors, the "Dial." An Ameri' 
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can Madame de Siael. she presided at her Boston home, over " conversa- 
tions " of cultivated women. She preceded Dr, Ripley as literary critic of 
the "Tribune." Later, she traveled in Europe, was active in the hospitals 
of Rome during the revolution of 1S4S, and in Rome she met the Marquis 
Ossoli. an Italian patriot, whom she married. The change of events necessi- 
tated a departure from Italy, but the ship, on which she and her husband and 
child had sailed, was wrecked in sight of out coast, and they never reached 
the shore,' Such, hastily, are the events which this volume narrates, but to 
say this, does not tell the whole. This book may claim with a good right the 
adjective " inspiring ;" for it pictures a woman, who strove, through ill health 
and poverty, 10 attain the broadest and purest intellectual life possible, who 
strove to elevate her fellow men in like manner, and who, at the same time, 
performed bravely and faithfully the duties of every day towards family and 
the world — and the duties which came to her were heavy. One feels himself 
poor and ignoble that he is not animated by the lofly aspirations which stim- 
ulated her and her associates. 

Mr. Higginson has been a painstaking and sympathetic historian ; but he 
has not wrillen a volume valuable only for the information which it imparts 
about departed great ones. The author is not degraded into the compiler. 
His work should be welcomed by itself for its strong yet graceful prose, its 
thoughtfulness, its pointed illustrations, and abundant felicitous phrases. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

We all have had our fairest ideals shalleied, I suppose, and St. Etihu has to 
take his disappointments with the rest of mankind. For (he saint has 
approached (oo neat to Ihe shrine, — both paste and powder are revealed 
in all their ugliness. He used to think (he heavens very beautiful, with the 
fjrand moon, and the stars with their fascinating twinkle, until he studied 
astronomy, aimed a powerful telescope at Luna, and found out how end- 
less are the miles to those same twinkling stars. So, too, i( has been with 
col lege- journal ism. Life seemed to run very smoothly until Elihu had to 
(urn exchange-editor. The bewitching verses oiitie Advocate, the dazzling 
brilliancy of the humotous Ada, the delicate romanticism — if he may use 
the word — of ibe Vassar Misc., of which he had heard so much, and for which 
he' has been waiting with expectant scissors— all these he confesses he has 
found rather illusive. But the suspicion has entered Elihu's mind that it 
may not be altogether because the "distance that lends enchantment" tias 
been lessened, but [hat the view itself has grown less interesting. In 
fact he has come to the sad conclusion that either the editorial genius at 
large is not so transcendent, or the literary joints are noi as supple, as they 
were with the boards of last year. Bui he will trust that the too abundant 
signs of the spring season may ripen into a somewhat, ruddier hue. 

Etihu has watched with considerable interest and some amusement the 
various colors which the Piinctlenian has taken on during (he recent triumphal 
lour of her nine. Thebritliant medley of the peacock has faded first to a 
greenish-yellow and (hen down through the various tints of the spectrum. 
(See (he Polatiiation of Light, Op(ics) until there was doubt whether (he 
PrinctlBtiian would for once assume the blue, or sink forever into sombre 
black. Perhaps this base-ball demoralization of the editorial board was in 
some measure the cause of (hat marvellous production, "She was a girl from 
Jersey," at least that seems the most charitable construction (o put upon it. 
Elihu was under (he impression that miracles were rather out of date until 
he attempted the meter of that poem — may the Muses pardon us. Then, 

too, the character of " sweet Miss T ," how lovable, how fascinating, how 

cultured, she was < And with what graceful courtesy, what refined senti- 
ment, she ended the discussion : " Mr. Brown, you make me tired." We fear 
the author of that effusion has mistaken his vocation — he should have been a 
Prihceton base ball player. 

Here the pen stops and the scissors begin. 

BALLADE OF A DAINTY COQUETTE. 
Face of the daintiest shade. 

Eyes of the tenderest brown. 
Ankle so neatly displayed, 

Fuibelowed, lace-be trimmed gown ; 
Mistress of man and of clown. 

Fashion's and Cupid's own pe( ; 
Come and before her bow down — 

This is a dainty coquette. 
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Deadlier far than a blade 

Swung by a knight of renown 
To the men's hearls is this maid ; 

Much to be feared is her frown. 
Forehead where Old Time has plown 

Not one small furrow as yet ; 
Come and before her bow down-— 

This is a dainty coquette. 

Love is to her but a noun, 

To her but a word of regret ; 
Cprae and before her bow down — 

This is a dainty coquette ! — Argo. 

Yes, I seem to hear her singing, in a low voice, sweet and clear, 
And the words are as distinct as when they first fell on my ear ; 

And I seem to see 

On each ivory key. 
Taper fingers dancing light and free. 
Musing sometimes in the twilight, walls and ceiling disappear. 
And again I see her slender, girlish figuie. and I liear, — 

Pouring from her throat, 

Every charming note. 
That across the years still seem 10 float. 
But the song thai was the sweetest, and I've missed it many a year. 
Was her young life, pure and gentle, always loving and sincere ; 

And I ne'er shall meet 

With a song so sweet. 
Till my life, like hers, shall be complete. 

HAPPY THOUGHT. 
My candle's flame was hot and high, 

The moth was a fJultering fool. 
And he buzzed and scorclied 'til 1 set him free 

Out inio the night air cool. 

On my fingers white. 

As I pressed him light. 
He had left all the dust of his wings. 
The ball-room's blaie was tempting, wild ; 

Dell's suitors were getting too free. 
So I begged her come oul and promenade 

Arolind the walks with me. 



What's this on my sleeve ? 
Flour ? Chalk ? I perceive. 
Il's Ihe dust of my bullerfly's wings. 
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A SURFEIT OF FREEDOM. 

PATRIOTIC poets have dubbed our country, just as 
other bards in moments of enthusiasm have before 
called their fatherlands, "the home of the free," and the 
title not only sounds well, but even harmonizes reason- 
ably and respectably with our constitutional complexion. 
Probably, however, the thought never occurred to the 
poets, as they wrote the words, that we should ever have 
a surplus of liberty. Yet such a state seems likely to be 
ours, and that, too, in the near future. Of course the 
tendency, and the aim, of all republican civilization is 
perfect freedom, a tendency which may and does, I think, 
carry us beyond even the limits of a proper liberty. It is 
true, we may never be in danger of carrying our liberal 
views to the extremes of socialistic Russia, — Free Love and 
Free Property, — nor is it probable that we shall ever 
indulge in the pleasantries of a French mob, though the 
recent experiences at Cincinnati might suggest such a 
possibility ; yet there is a Surfeit of Freedom in another 
branch of our national economy. The danger is neither 
so vulgar nor so violent*as these others, but it is none the 
VOL. XLIX. 43 
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less a danger, because a more subtle and reputable one. 
It is from the so-called Freedom of the Press, a moderate 
portion of whose liberty can, I think, be spared with 
gracefulness and profit. 

This expression, the Freedom of the Press, has been ao 
old and convenient one with daily journalism. News- 
papers have cried for the aforesaid freedom long after 
they have had it, and it is years since the editor of the 
"Crosstown Blow-gun" began to play the tyrant over his 
petty kingdom of subscribers and constituents, though he 
still declaims on the slavery of public opinion. 
Journalism ! It is possible that thou art useful, that thou 
art handsome, that thou art even unbiased in thine 
opinions. But consistency is not the chief jewel in thy 
brazen crown ! For example, the newspapers are con- 
stantly harping on the worn-out string of Monopoly, yet 
they compose at this moment a more gigantic and selfish 
corporation than many of the objects of their just wrath. 
Now and then, too, there is an editorial outburst on 
political trickery and corruption, though the press have 
only to turn their eyes inward to see a prettier picture of 
the same kind. As for metropolitan journalism, however 
brilliant and trustworthy it may be, the wires and cross- 
wires of its inner workings would, I believe, bewilder a 
skilled electrician. 

The root of our present distress probably lies in the 
creed and disposition of the American boy. For the 
American boy has an overwhelming respect for the 
American press. In his eyes, newspaper opinions, the 
expression of which he seems to think a heaven-born 
right, are spontaneous and miraculous streams from the 
fountain of Truth: and if in any way these outlets of wis- 
dom were stopped or even turned aside, poor Truth, pent 
up, as it were within the breast of daily journalism, would 
soon explode and be blown into such minute fragments, 
that she would no longer be visible to mortals. The boy, 
regards even printers' ink and a font of type with rever- 
ence. He feels that if his own boyish beliefs, foolirfi 
though he knows them to be, should be stamped 
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with these symbols of infallibility, they, too, would be 
exalted and purified from all weakness. And — O ye 
shades of the great humorists ! even the newspaper joke 
possesses a sad sacredness for the boy. But time goes on 
and the young man finds that, as in the statue of Apollo at 
Delphi, there is a mortal, often a very mean and ordinary 
one, concealed in the shrine of the god. He learns, too, 
that these holy oracles are bought and sold like the com- 
monest merchandise, and are much more marketable than 
the same. The marble is only clay; the freedom of the 
press is but the inabilty of its readers to restrain its 
depredations. 

Yet deluded by the idea that the man is as gullible as 
the boy, the daily journals continue to relate their 
fairy-tales and to think them credible, when they are in 
reality only amusing. Because one paper, perhaps more 
ungrammatical than another, quotes that other's editorial 
on politics, the latter will not only flatter itself that its 
grammer is unimpeachable, but also that the public 
approves of its opinions. Now the public naturally does 
not always approve, yet it may not disapprove, simply 
through ignorance of the subject in hand. For it is the 
good fortune of all journalists that a part of their readers, 
at least, know just enough to doubt, but too little to refute, 
a newspaper statement, and it is this part, retaining still 
some of its youthful credulity, which, by its sheer 
momentum, drags with it the reasoning minds of a com- 
munity. It is this body of men whose sentiments, 
poisoned by the venom of some spicy bit of journalism, in 
turn corrupt the unprejudiced, and give an appearance of 
universal credence, the very result, next to real credence 
itself, that the journal was aiming at. So a stinging little 
pen-scratch threatens us with all the danger of a sword- 
thrust. 

The true mission of the press is undoubtedly that of a 
purifier, and here it acts wisely and well. Its eyes are 
sharp, its hands are ready, while the methods of dis- 
infecting that it pursues are admirable. When, however, 
it leaves this proper sphere, and wanders out into the 
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wide region of gratuitious criticism, of criticism for a 
pastime; when in its taste for something new, it manu- 
factures that something, and then pastes its worthless 
guarantee of truth on the face of the statement; — then the 
public must search for some means of retarding these too 
rapid strides" toward a liberty which is practically 
unlimited. 

And the daily press is careful about the subject with 
which it takes these liberties. It is wary of arousing 
game which it cannot whip with certainty. There can be 
no more exhilarating spectacle than that of two able- 
bodied journals, at pen-points with one another. No one 
starts to interfere. No one doubts but that the poison of 
the one, from a homoeopathic standpoint, will nullify the 
venom of the other. But when a newspaper attacks an 
individual, a corporation, or a coUeg^e, it is far different. 
The victim can get no possible redress outside the limits 
of the law, and the law is generally felt to be a harsh 
remedy. So after a few vain protests against the giant of 
Public Opinion, as journalism has comically nicknamed 
itself, the indignation of the corporation or college is 
gradual!}' strangled. But the institution thus assaulted is 
long in recovering itself. It has received an infinitely 
greater injury than from an incompetent President or 
dishonest corporators. 

The injury received from amiable journals may not 
always be so serious as this, but every case seems to 
strengthen our conviction that there is a natural hostility 
towards colleges inherent in the newspaper disposition. 
Universities and educational institutions are regarded by 
journalism as legitimate targets. If the ieather-tipped 
shafts do not strike at first, -the failure only seems to 
enhance the fascination for the mark. What is the reason, 
we ask, for this bitter crusade against higher education 
and its interests? One hates to believe that it is only the 
natural jealousy of the self-made editor against everything 
collegiate, — only the enmity of the unintellectual for the 
cultured. Yet this must be our conclusion. For when- 
ever a purely collegiate matter is before the public, 
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whether by accident or design, whether through persist- 
ently misinformed reporters or not, the facts are 
invariably blackened and distorted ; the college graduates, 
if there are any on the several editorial staflFs, seem 
suddenly to sink into insignificance, while there looms 
over all the figure of a most barbarously prejudiced and 
underbred journalist. 

This is not a pleasant inference. One would rather 
think that these attacks and distortions of facts originate in 
the common American weakness for startling sensations, 
or even in a commendable desire to fill up the columns 
at any cost. But why not fill the vacancies with. more 
highly rhetorical descriptions of weddings and surprise- 
parties, in which our modern journalists love to disport 
themselves, or even stuff the pages with stories of the 
dime-novel stamp ? Certainly they would be more harm- 
less than some of the college sensations, even if they were 
not so interesting. At least the reading public would 
unanimously prefer boredom or bad taste, to the alarming 
opinions and statements to which the papers have lately 
treated our college world. 

Let us take an instance in point of this anti-collegiate 
spirit. Suppose, for example, that the president of some 
college has some slight trouble with one of the classes 
under him. Behold, a neighboring paper takes hold of it, 
and in a most kindly manner proceeds to magnify the 
trouble. This is a signal for fellow-journals to engage in 
a war-dance on the spot, and the good work of editorial 
sarcasm goes on, until, when the original fact has passed 
over the breadth of our continent, it is but a caricatured 
shadow of its former self. What, think you, is the moral 
effect on the fathers who have been expecting to send 
sons to the college? Is their enthusiasm heightened ? Not 
materially, it is likely. And this is the result of the 
Freedom of the Press, of allowing second-rate men to 
publish theirsecond-rate opinions, without any one being 
able to question their right or ability so to do. 

Such, I think, are the evils to which the liberties of 
journalism subject us. The remedy is difficult to suggest. 
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Now and then we hear of a horse-whipping administered 
to some over-enterprising editor, but for a whole college 
this plan of redress wonld at least be rather inconvenient 
We can only hope that, even if a journal is not compelled 
like liquor-dealers, to show a license from the govern- 
ment, at least a great college's reputation shall not be at 
the mercy of any vagrant reporter ; and that, if the liberty 
of the press remain unrestrained, there shall be some 
provision made for the freedom of the public. 
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THE Deforest prize oration. 
9uvgmitf( and ^usisiou f oUttfjf. 

By EDWARD CHENERY GALE. Minneapolis. Minn. 

T T APPY the land which has no annals; whose peace 
1. 1 and comfort clip the wings of rhetoric." So 
sings the bard, but not of Russia. Russia's heritage has 
been an unbroken record of national sorrow. Over her 
wide dejection the Northern skies have ever hung low 
and sad. Tartar hordes have swept devastation over her 
steppes. Her destinies have been centered in royal feuds 
and the murdering of kings. Her period of awakening 
to national consciousness, in proportion as it has been 
delayed, has been sharp, sudden, attendant with many 
ills. To-day she is the land of the discontented ; and her 
men of genius live in exile in foreign lands. 

The silence of a dense barbarism had brooded over 
Russia even as late as the French Revolution. The world- 
rocking days of '93 had come and gone, and made not a 
ripple on Russian life. But sooner or later had to come 
what Goethe called the "Zeitgeist," the wonderful spirit 
of the age, to plough up the waste-lands of thought, to 
break fetters, to shed a fuller light on the perfect liberty. 
That spirit indeed came in the years following the Napo- 
leonic wars. It was then that Western thought and 
Western feeling broke down once for all the Russian - 
barriers, and woke to life the national consciousness. 

And yet the new ideas which sprang up then on Rus- 
sian soil were more speculative than humanitarian. They 
touched the actual but at few points. It was not the dis- 
content of the millions of slaves who had wrongs to be 
redressed ; it was the ideal hope, the intellectual feverish- 
ness, of the intelligent few. Dreamy, literary, while the 
devotees of the new philosophy were at the feet of Hegel 
and German thought, the serfs were toiling heavily on and 
the nation was still in chains. But with years came an 
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unmistakable growth toward the practical. Suspicion 
became rife that all was not well with the actual Russia. 
Men of patriotism, of humanity, began to see the innate 
viciousness of the Russian system. For the first time 
they began to rec6gnize that Progress, in any positive 
sense, was to begin with the relation of man to man, and 
they turned from their shadowy castles in the air to the 
obstacles which barred the realization of their dreams on 
Russian soil. Then came the Crimean War, The crush 
of defeat put the final touchstone to Russian institutions. 
Alma and Sebastopol turned the eyes of nation and Em- 
peror, as nothing else could, to the evil interwoven in 
the national life. The first of Russia's ills was plainly 
serfdom. For centuries it had blinded the eyes and 
warped the consciences of men. For centuries.it had 
bound Russia hand and foot to degradation. Now its 
doom was sealed. Its knell was being rung by the intel- 
ligence of the nation. In all great movements, however, 
there comes a moment when a noble sacrifice or a noble 
utterance seizes sentiment at the flood and hurries it to 
action. The metal stands molten and ready. Some 
heroic figure only is needed to cast the die. Such a 
mission in Russia, so high a mission in the liberation 
of the serfs, we may attribute to Ivan Turgenieff, 
poet and patriot. Irvan Turgenieff", the oracle of a 
nation's thoughts, he whose words were to move hearts 
and sympathies far beyond even the wide limits of his 
native land. With a few sketches of unpretending mien 
transfigured by his art from the serf-world about him, he 
was to lead his country to the crisis of hope. With a stern 
though hidden earnestness he was to precipitate the crys- 
tal of the Czar's purposes. So the serfs were made free. 
Their liberty might and would have come in the end 
without Turgenieff. Certainly not so soon consummated. 
Yet none could see the mighty force Turgenieff had 
wielded. With that unconscious art which is the highest 
art, he had revealed no purpose in the pages soon to 
make his name a household word in many a Russian 
home. But behind the veil of simple charm stood the 
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grim, gaunt spectre of the serfdom he abhorred. In the 
mirror he held up Russia saw unconsciously reflected her 
own great, silent woe. A prophet was he, not come with 
open rebuke but mutely pointing with finger of truth to 
the evil about him. His voice had been tow and sad. But 
the Czar had crowned it with action: 

The serfs given their freedom, discontent dissolved 
for the moment into bright hopes for the future. If 
the mass of Russia were still a lifeless one, on the other 
hand there was a youthful Czar glowing with the enthu- 
siasm of reform, there was the thinking portion of the 
nobility thirsting for an indefinable Progress. But the 
vista of Russia happy was not to be. In her child-like 
Sclavic faith she had thought by one leap, by a royal sig- 
nature, to attain prosperity and contentment. She had 
yet to learn that " Time shows little respect for works 
that have dispensed with its assistance." Scarcely had 
the emancipation act been put into execution when dis- 
content bred a double progeny. The nobles in many 
cases knew only in their narrowness that they were the 
poorer. The serfs had been given their freedom by the 
Czar through no effort of their own. " Blind mouths," 
their feeble imaginations unable to picture liberty,, they 
knew only a casting-adrift, with perchance a fresh tax for 
their lands. The temper of the Czar, too, had changed 
and the reformers were suddenly brought to stand. In the 
midst of their dreams they were forcibly made to realize 
that Russia was still to be an absolute despotism, that 
church and law and the privileges of government were 
to remain as of old. 

But tyranny can never quite suppress the spirit of 
Unrest. Discontented, disappointed, baffled, that spirit 
feeds its hopes in secret ; in plotting secrecy weaves its 
fabrics of theory. 

With the conflict so arising in Russia, a conflict wide 
as the horizon of life, deep as its mysteries, Turgenieff 
was to identify his later life. His genius had stood for 
the sentiment that freed the serfs. It was now to stand 
for a wider struggle, for a struggle in which the freeing 
44 
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of peasants was but an opening victory Turgenieff him- 
self felt that in its high sense the struggle was the old one 
of a free civilization, forced sharply, decisively upon 
Russia. Scarce had the country broke from the nomadic 
Past before the high problems of a civilization more com- 
plex than hers were whirling her into a barbaric confusion. 
He felt that her political philosophies were exotic ; that 
the sharp crisis of their contact with Sclavic character and 
Sclavic institutions was being met. The very name Nihilism 
is of Turgenieffs making. In his deeply realistic way he 
has sketched the conditions of its being. The loosening 
of faiths amongst the intelligent ; the breaking-up of cus- 
toms ; the birth of independent judgment ; the inflex of 
Western doctrines ; the growing bitterness at authority 
in politics, in religion, in life; the tragedy of the sur- 
render of the old to the new. These to Turgenieff were 
the conditions out of which Nihilism had sprung. Of 
Nihilism itself who shall say ? Who shall set the limits 
of a dehnition to its vague, expansive spirit? Even on 
the canvas of its great painter it has its outlines dimmed 
with uncertainty. It is more than insurrection. It is a 
feverish movement of intelligences feeling that every- 
thing that is, is evil and the ideal nowhere to be found. 
It is more than assassination. It is the sharp restlessness 
of a people awakening to a sense of liberty, to a sense of 
better things attainable. Nihilism, the great fact of 
present discontent; of many sides and many aspects! 
The party of anarchy, the party of constitutional reform ! 
The defender of free speech, the advocate of the Social- 
ists' dreams ! One thing alone in the midst of the intel- 
lectual chaos unites in itself the active discontent of the 
nation. Czardom reads the hatred of intelligent Russia 
in all philosophies. Tyranny as it sets a barrier in every 
avenue of thought or action, gives to all intelligence a 
common purpose. So Nihilism, with its contrary tenden- 
cies and its clashing purposes welded thus together in the 
sense of a common oppressor, reads to the Czar by the 
light of liberty's torch Russia's answer to despotism. It 
may not concern itself with what shall come after. It 
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refuses now to recognize the divine right of a monarch to 
rule a hundred million of souls for his own aggrandize- 
ment. And in the intensity of their conviction that they 
are right, in their devotion to the one purpose of united 
Nihihsm, the reformers are ready, nay glad to make sac- 
rifice of all else that men hold dear ! 

Of this Nihilism Turgenieff is the interpreter, the 
critic, the prophet. With his magic art he has woven its 
realities into the sombre woof of all his tragedies, for 
tragedies his stories are. He, too, was a Nihilist in that 
he sympathized with the spirit of Nihilism, in that he 
was on the side of a dawning historical fact. Further 
than that we cannot say of him. The mystical socialism, 
the anarchy of thought, prevalent in the minds of some of 
the reformers, we cannot read in him. From his very 
distance, perhaps, he had none of the mental growths, 
none of that fierceness of terrorism, a nearer approach 
might have given him. " His soul was "indeed" like a star 
and dwelt apart." None condemned the excesses of his 
countrymen more than he; none judged their defects 
more mercilessly. Every stroke of his pen told, too, on 
the hearts of Russia. Yet the hopes, the aspirations of 
the youth, of the reformers of his native land, were 
undoubtedly his. His merciless truth went forth only 
that it was truth, truth higher than sympathy. " He had 
laid his head beneath the German Ocean and had risen 
from the waves an Occidental." His Russian maiden 
stands before the threshold beyond which lies impene- 
trable darkness, " Knowest thou," cries the voice, "the 
cold and hunger and sickness and infamy and death that 
lie there ? Knowest thou that thy young life may be sac- 
rificed for naught?" And the maiden knowing all this 
crosses the threshold. The voice comes clear and soft, 
" Thou saint." So in and through all his philosophy, his 
literature, his Western affiliations, Turgenieff was still a 
Russian and a patriot. In his far-off Paris retreat he kept 
the windows of his affections wide open toward the 
the North. Narrow was the line that separated his 
genius and his active sympathies. Art for art's sake 
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meant nothing to him. But "Fathers and Sons" and 
" Virgin Soil " purposeless on the surface as they were, 
like the sketches of the old serf-days, thrilled with a pur- 
pose. He wrote and thought and hoped for his native 
land. " O great, mighty, true, and free Russian tongue," 
he cried, "you alone are my rod and staff in my days of 
doubt and painful brooding. How should not such a 
tongue speak from the lips of a great people I" 

Yet the spirit of the low-hanging skies of the North, 
the spirit of melancholy genius, the spirit of the age, was 
on Turgenieff. A sense of the old Greek fates hung over 
him. He knew neither the why nor the end of things. 
Doubt and gloom shrouded the destinies of all humanity. 
And in Russia's future all was dark. From his distant 
post Turgenieff saw in his native land the peasant masses 
profoundly sunk in ignorance and self-imposed subjec- ■ 
tion ; putting a blind trust in the priest and Czar; 
thoroughly impenetrable. The ferment in Russian life, 
Turgenieff felt was at the top, not at the bottom, and 
the reformers were the few intelligent. Chesterfield 
traveling in France on the eve of the French Revolution 
had written home that all things indicated an approaching 
upheaval. Starvation and oppression had thrust Rous- 
seau's doctrines down the throats of peasantry and 
bourgeoisie. The masses are the revolution-makers and 
France had made known her strength. In Russia the 
scattered intelligence, removed by a gulf from the plod- 
ding masses, was in a warfare or in sympathy with a 
warfare waged against the despotism hanging all-power- 
ful over all. The hopelessness, the thanklessness of the 
struggle impressed Turgenieff. His doubts speak forth 
in every tragic page. With none of the buoyant faith of 
the West, he despaired of his country's reaching a present 
end. The pulses of his hopes beat, his heart throbbed, 
his tongue spoke, but his eyes could not see. 

Death came at last to Turgenieff, to end the tragicness 
of his prophecy. The wail of Russia groping still, echoes 
still in minor key from the steppes of the North. But the 
great souled patriot hears it not. To exceedingly few 
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men is it given to lead their age or generation. Few are 
more than voices of the resistless tendencies of humanity. 
So it is TurgeniefTs glory that he stood for the intelli- 
gence, the justice, the liberty of his country. His con- 
science was the conscience of a people ; his voice the 
voice of a nation. 



A VIENNESE CHARACTER. 

OUTWARD appearances, as we all know, are decep- 
tive. Nature is full of this truth. Under the 
withered leaves of the wood, the tender flowers of spring 
■ lie concealed. A hasty passer-by sees nothing about him 
but the dead-brown remnants of last autumn, but the eye 
of a more careful searcher will spy out the delicate blos- 
soms resting beneath. How often does some face, that at 
first sight seems plain, light up almost into beauty as we 
grow to know and understand it better. 

Reader, have you ever been in Vienna? If so, you 
can appreciate how well it deserves the title " City of 
Music." At the first mention of its name we seem to 
hear the voice of Materna ringing out in wondrous mel- 
ody, and the dreamy waltzes of Strauss float gently by us. 
So universal is the love for music that it seems as if every 
one, from the aged graybeard to the youngest child, could 
play some instrument, and play it well. 

Among this crowd of music-lovers, and of music- 
makers lives the subject of this sketch. Were I to men- 
tion his name, few if any would recognize it, although 
the owner is well known in the city of his home as a 
composer of no mean merit. Be that as it may, 1 had 
not spent long in Vienna, before I heard of the playing 

of the Court Organist, Herr Anton B . I learned 

how from his childhood his love for music had been so 
strong, that, though only a poor Tyrolese lad, he 
had made his way to Vienna, and there devoted himself 
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so faithfully to his chosen study, that at length he was 
acknowledged to be not only her finest organist, but one 
of her greatest composers. The organ had always been 
my favorite instrument, and so I was only too happy to 
accept the invitation of a friend who was taking lessons 
from the great man, to visit him at his home. How well 
I remember that visit ! For days beforehand, I kept 
picturing to myself the man I was to meet. I thought 
of the portraits of great composers that I had seen, and 
imagined the Court Organist as tall, with a broad benev- 
olent forehead, and long white hair falling on his shoulders, 
and with eyes whose brightness seemed ever contending 
with a far-away dreamy expression. And his room, no 
doubt, would be lofty, with long high windows through 
which the sunlight would stream in upon the old organ, 
built into the wall. At length the expected day arrives, 
but alas! a sad surprise awaits me. Instead of my lofty 
chamber, we are ushered into a large square room, utterly 
destitute of furniture, save for a piano in the center, and 
a small organ against the wall. The floor is covered 
thick with manuscript music. While I am glancing 
hastily about me, the door opens, and — surely this cannot 

be Herr , this short fat specimen of humanity who 

stands bowing and scraping before us. Oh ! for the hand 
of a painter to do justice to his figure. He is very short 
and very fat. He has a broad mouth that seems parted 
in a perpetual grin, and a great hooked nose, beside 
which his little twinkling eyes seem almost lost, and from 
his closely shaved head, short stiff gray hairs crop up at 
regular intervals, like plums in a Christmas pudding. 
Altogether he is the last person any one would ever take 
for a composer. He welcomes us cordially enough, and 
invites us to be seated. We finally succeed in establish- 
ing ourselves upon the organ bench, the nearest approach 
to a chair that the room affords. Of the rest of our visit 
1 have no clear remembrance. Some indistinct recollec- 
tions still linger of the fat laughing countenance of our 
host, and his comical broken English, as he asked us 
questions of our home in America. But my dreams of a 
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Mozart or a Beethoven were gone for ever. Who, on 
meeting some much talked of stranger, has not felt a 
pang of disappointment at finding how far the reality 
falls below his fancy's portrait? Like the careless wan- 
derer, I had strayed into the forest in April, and, expect- 
ing to find it clothed in all its summer verdure, was 
disappointed at beholding the dead leaves scattered about. 
In my search for gold, 1 had turned up a bit of precious 
ore and was disheartened at seeing nothing but the jagged 
edges of discolored quartz. 

Such was my first meeting with Herr B — — . At my 
second, a kindly breeze scattered the withered leaves from- 
before my feet, and revealed the tender blossoms beneath. 
Even as I flung the unsightly lump to the ground, ifbroke 
in two, and disclosed the yellow gold within. It was 
one sunny afternoon in October, when I found myself, 
quite by chance, at the door of the old Augustine Kirche, 
just before the beginning of the service. Herr B— — was 
on the point of entering, and invited me to come in with 
him and see the old organ, on which he was to play. 
Nothing loath, I followed him in, and up some narrow 
stairs, until we had found ourselves in the organ loft. 
And what a quaint old instrument it was! The keys 
were of wood, small and old fashioned, and painted black 
instead of white. As I looked from organ to organist, I 
could not decide which seemed the most curious and out 
of place. But I had not long to look about me for 
already the little signal bell was tinkling, and my friend 
was seating himself on the bench. The next instant his 
fat chubby hands were on the keys, and the deep solemn 
tones of the organ welled up through the church. I was 
astonished at the richness of the tone which he called 
forth. But I was more astonished at th^e change which 
came over his features. As he played, the coarseness and 
hardness seemed to fade out more and more, and his face 
to grow retined and almost beautiful. It was as if a veil 
had been torn away from his countenance, and I was 
permitted to catch a glimpse of the true man behind. He 
had taken a simple theme, and was improvising on it, and 
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as the notes followed one another, now loud, now soft, it 
was evident that he was completely lost in his music. 
Though in the body he was sitting beside me, in the spirit 
he was far away. He was a boy again, among the snow- 
capped mountains of his native Tyrol, and on the wings 
of his music was floating again through the scenes of his 
youth. Long ago the little bell had signaled him to 
stop; but he took no heed. What were the priest or the 
people to him ? And as for me, I had no thought 
for anything but the music and the musician. But the 
spell is almost over, A messenger is mounting the nar- 
row stair. He touches the player on the shoulder, and 
with a start he turns, and the tones of the organ die out. 

Herr B turns to me with a 4augh. " The preacher 

does not like me," he says, "I take too much of his 
time." 

William Adams Brown. 



TOURGEE'S POLITICAL NOVELS. 

WHEN Mrs, Stowe published *' Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
it created a great sensation both in the United 
States and abroad. Even now, familiar as it is to us all, 
the story of the rise and fall of slavery is interesting, 
while in future ages its importance [as a subject for his- 
torical study will steadily continue to increase, Mrs, 
Stowe treated of only one phase of this question, namely, 
the condition of the slaves before the War of the Rebell- 
ion. Within the past few years Tourgee has taken this 
work up where Mrs. Stowe laid it down, and in his politi- 
cal novels has represented the growth of the anti-slavery 
movement in the North and the state of feeling existing 
in the South during the Period of Reconstruction. 

In " Hot Plowshares," his most recent work, we are 
brought face to face with a people whose moral feelings 
are every day becoming more and more sensible to the 
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wrongs of the slave. The change in the balance of 
political power from South to North, the sympathy 
created for the negro by the piteous tales of fugitive 
slaves, the story of" bleeding Kansas," and the persistent 
agitations of the wrongs of slavery, are successively held 
up before us as the chief influences at work preparing the 
nation for the struggle which was soon to follow. There 
were many men at the North as sincere in their pur- 
poses, as honest in their convictions, and as straight- 
forward in their utterances as Jared Clarkson. Yet how 
many were, like him, unpractical ! How many, like him, 
saw only the moral wrong of slavery, without having any 
well defined idea of how this evil could be overcome ! 
Yet such men are ahyays the precursors of all great 
reforms. They become filled with the cause which they 
espouse. They see the goal which they wish to reach in 
all its glory and effulgence. But on account of its daz- 
zling lustre they overlook the obstacles which stand 
between them and accomplishment. 

In striking contrast to Jared Clarkson stands Merwyn 
Hargrove, a thoroughly practical man, and a Southerner 
by birth. At heart these two men are the same. The 
differences in their characters are simply the outgrowths 
of the various influences by which each has been sur- 
rounded. The one, having lived always at the North, 
sees only the moral wrong of slavery, and to him the 
negro is almost an abstraction. The other has seen the 
negro as he is, and understands his condition thoroughly ; 
but he has also observed the effects of slavery upon the 
master. Clarkson hates slavery, because it is a wrong to 
the negro. Hargrove hates it, because it demoralizes the 
master. 

A strange, weird creature is Alida Eighmie, whose life 
has been ruined by the taint of a few drops of negro 
blood. The mother, deprived of her two children, made 
crazy by the loss, and setting fire to Kortwright's mill ; 
and Hilda, Merwyn Hargrove's daughter, who but nar- 
rowly escapes being entangled in the coils of slavery — 
each furnishes a central figure around which are grouped 
45 
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a number of dramatic incidents. On the whole we are 
well pleased with this part of Tourgee's work, better 
pleased with it than with those of his novels where the 
scenes are laid in the South. 

As we read " A Fool's Errand " and " Bricks without 
Straw," the first question we ask ourselves is whether or 
not the author has been unjust to the Southern people in 
his representation of their feelings and actions since the 
war. He has certainly discussed the Southern question 
in a clear and apparently disinterested way. But his 
books have met with little favor in the South. There the 
criticisms of the press have been of an unmistakably con- 
demnatory character. I think the reasons for this are to 
be found in his representations of " Southern outrages." 
There are two ways of being unfair in the description of 
a crime. Either the atrocity of the deed ma3' be magni- 
fied, or the causes which led up to it may be partly or 
wholly suppressed. It is the latter fault for which we 
must hold Tourgee accountable. Undoubtedly many 
crimes were committed against the colored people in the 
heat of political controversy — yet not for the trivial 
causes which he has assigned. The chief offense of the 
negroes seems to have been that they were " sassy," and 
judging irom our author's stories "sassiness" consisted 
in a desire to acquire property and to obtain an education. 
On only one occasion do they appear to act foolishly and 
provoke a conflict themselves. When the negroes of Red 
Wing collected in a body to march to the polls on election 
day, it is not at all surprising that the white people were 
alarmed and assembled to oppose them. The changed 
relations of the two races had produced a mutual distrust. 
What the negro did from ignorance and a foolish love of 
display, was interpreted into a hostile movement against 
his former master. Unquestionably, the negroes were 
often subjected to ill-treatment in cases where the provo- 
cation was slight. It would have been strange, had the 
case been otherwise, considering the -unsettled state ol 
society. But the fact that Tourgee has made these 
crimes appear more horrible by withholding the provo- 
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cation to them has materially weakened the effectiveness 
of his works. For exaggeration often thwarts the very 
object desired to be gained. That an author, before the 
smoke of battle has fully cleared away, should write upon 
a subject so easily provocative of ill-leeling without the 
least touch of prejudice is hardly to be expected. We 
can only regret that Tourgee did not wait a few years 
before putting the seal of his authorship upon so import- 
ant a question. 

Tourgee is no analyzer of character. That quality 
which Mr. James possessed in so eminent a degree, he 
seems almost totally to lack. He deals too largely in gen- 
eralities. The heroines of his three best, books might 
almost have been one and the same person, for all the 
individuality he has given them. They arc to be distin- 
guished by their surroundings, and the different events in 
which they *gure, " MoUie Ainslie " is beautiful and 
accomplished, philanthropic and intensely Northern in 
sentiment. Yet so is Lily Servasse, and Hilda Hargrove. 
So would be any young lady whom the author wished to 
make his heroine. 

His representation of negro character is somewhat 
better. Yet here also he duplicates his characters. The 
Jerry Hunt of one book is the Eliab Hill of the next. 
Both of them are cripples. Both, too, are the nestors of 
their race in their respective communities. They have in 
a large degree that religious fervor so peculiar to excita- 
ble natures. Finally, they are both made victims of the 
Ku Klux. 

Tourgee is at his best when he discusses political ques- 
tions, and his novels derive their chief value from the 
political coloring which characterizes nearly all of them. 
His writings, though inferior to "Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
from an artistic point of view, are nevertheless substan- 
tial additions to our literature. They supplement Mrs. 
Stowe's work, and complete a series of novels upon the 
gravest moral question of the nineteenth century. 

R. 7. Pitkin. 
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It is a long time since Yale has had the promise of 
such a day as that of which we seem to see the dawn- 
ing. Those who have been for years crying out about 
Yale conservatism, can now, it would seem, say with 
truth, " The night is far spent, the day is at hand." 
Even if the proposed measures of reform in the college 
■ curriculum should not in their entirety be adopted 
immediately, — and that God forbid, — we may be reasona- 
bly sure, that 't will be only a question of a short time, 
before the changes now proposed, or similar ones, will be 
agreed upoo. That such a step has been long looked 
forward to and sought after by students and the young 
alumni, there can be no doubt. Howeve» great their 
loyalty, probably few men have graduated within the last 
few years who have not felt strongly that they had 
wasted much precious time on study from which they 
had apparently received nothing, excepting the mental 
and moral discipline necessarily obtained in doing the 
minimum amount of work required by the curriculum. 
As for interest and independent investigation in the 
studies of the prescribed course, these have been, as has 
often been said, almost unheard of, and that this state of 
things is caused by the system under which we have so 
far studied is not doubted by at least the undergraduates. 
Exactly what is the proposed change, has not yet been 
officially announced ; but the prevailing impression seems 
to be, that the distinctive features of the new curriculum 
will be that it will offer more courses, almost all of which 
will be elective, but that the most of the studies chosen 
must be related. Thus a degree from the college will not 
be able to be obtained after a four years course in " soft 
snaps," but will represent a good course of study in 
kindred subjects. This will be very much after the man- 
ner of the Sheffield Scientific School curriculum. 
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Yale has her peculiarities, and we are, and have reason 
to be, proud of most of those features of our college life 
which are purely Yalensian. Yet there is one thing in . 
which we stand almost alone among institutions similar 
to our own, which is not a reason for self congratulation, 
and that is the absence among us of all interest in debates. 
■ Poor Linonia, almost every year, has had a eulogy deliv- 
ered over her untimely death by some one of the college 
papers; yet the tears shed are never sufficient to urge 
forward a champion to set her once more in her old 
place. Alas! we are left with regrets strong enough to 
mourn for her, but without hopes of reviving her. The 
few attempts that have actually undertaken to accom- 
plish this, have only succeeded in drawing forth a few 
energetic kicks from the defunct, who rolled over, more 
determined than ever to remain, in truth, dead. Yet 
there seems no good reason, why the Yale men of the 
present should be different from the Yale men of the past. 
That the college itself has undergone a great change, its 
friends and critics, until recently, joined in denying. If 
we look back to the time of the death of our debating 
societies, we see that the rivalry between them had long 
before ceased, that no special inducements were offered 
men to keep up an enthusiasm on the subject. We believe 
firmly, that to-day, if men in college were encouraged' to 
debate as much as they are to write, we should see a 
flourishing debating club. Now we ask why 0. B. K. 
should not fill up this long lamented void in our college 
course. With all respect for that venerable society, so 
lately born again among us, we venture to predict that if 
its raison itUre is only to distribute, every year, fifteen or 
twenty watch keys, to men rather indifferent because 
they have to pay for them, themselves, it will not make 
a very marked impression upon our college community. 
Debates conducted under its auspices would not only be 
of great benefit to the college^ but would win for 0. B. K. 
a position of weight and influence. If it should start such 
a movement, and should announce itself ready to take 
charge of a subscription to provide suitable prizes, it 
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would, we imagine, be a strong enough backbone to give 
some stability to the movement. If by superintending 
four or five debates each year, open to the college, or 
perhaps the university, there should be enough interest 
awakened to keep alive class organizations to prepare for 
them, 0. B. K. would confer a blessing of inestimable 
value on the institution whose scholarship it represents. ■ 

Though the race will be decided before we reach our 
readers, we cannot refrain from recognizing the faithful- 
ness and energy with which the affairs of the crew have 
been carried on, and which, whether they result in winning 
the race or less successfully, alike deserve the unqualified 
thanks of the college. Yale has always shown .hereto- 
fore, that a defeat, far from discouraging her, calls forth 
her best powers. This year has proved no exception, 
and the race at New London is an exhibition of Yale's 
best rowing powers, this year. If there is a point to 
criticise in our boating policy it is the little attention paid 
to the class crews by the university management. The 
long sighted policy would be to have the university stroke 
used in every class boat, except perhaps the seniors. It 
seems to us, that this could be done, only by the manage- 
ment of the university boating interests seeing that every 
crew had a competent coach. It is a well known fact, 
often commented upon, that class crews have very little 
or no coaching, and the little they receive is apt to be in 
a very different method from the stroke used by the 
university boat. And if the university matiagement took 
a more active attitude toward the class organizations, it 
might tend to insure that every class enter a crew at each 
regatta. Even though a crew may feel occasionally that 
it is going to certain defeat, its coming to the line on the 
day of the race, will make toward establishing in college 
tradition, a precedent which ought to be productive ot 
excellent results. 

Now and then, we are forced to the pathetic admission 
that our college is not truly old. At least, such is the 
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conviction which a reading of Oxford's early history leads 
to ; so, we are impressed by a photograph of Christ 
Church's ivy-covered walls and ancient windows. The 
worn threshhold of South Middle was dislodged from its 
place a year ago, with never a tribute to one great 
departed who had once passed over it. No Milton indeed 
had ever pressed that stone. Pity 'tis, 'tis true. There 
is no room, in a Yale Pembroke Hall, where even in dream- 
iest moments, one can conjure up the face of an Edmund 
Spenser. We pass along the walk of the old Brick Row, 
but no shadowy figure walks before us, who once walked 
there in flesh and blood, at once a reproof to our present, 
and an inspiration. We care for none of these things. 
Instead, we " boom " for a wider flagging. 

For the last ten years, our first president has been 
present on the campus. For all of those ten years, his 
eyes have been steadfastly set away from the college of 
his love and care. Can it be that he is disappointed in 
her, that Yale has not succeeded in making herself suflii- 
ciently venerable for his notice? We cannot believe it. 
Noble minister to the young college that he was, we can- 
not believe it of him. But if it be that Rector Abrahamus 
has turned enviously to the storied past of the English 
universities, if he mourns that his name is not touched by 
any such historic glamour as that which has overspread 
the names of " John Balliol and Devorgilla his wife," the 
six-century-old founders of Balliol, let him listen to-day 
to the words of Professor Benjamin Silliman, at the other 
end of the campus. Though dead, he speaketh. He tells 
" thy own patient endeavor is not lost ; thy name is 
more truly worshipful than if'clothed in the bravery of 
the Norman, de Wykeham." For himself, he points to the 
little store-room in the Atheneum, he points to the under- 
ground lecture room in the Lyceum, he recollects the 
narrow museum in South Middle. From him may be 
heard a story of pinched resources, and of self-denial, of 
toilsome effort, in order that Science might not perish 
from this college, but might find a worthy home. Rector 
Abrahamus, Oxford or Cambridge have no finer tale to 
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tell. Stand as it pleases thee, as a sentinel, facing the 
foe, if thou wilt; but listen to the loyal professor, whose 
bronze existence marks not only the growth of that moss 
and lichen veneration for Yale, which is ever paid to age, 
but also marks a passage in the college's history worthv 
of a true veneration. 



PORTFOLIO. 

" He ceases, and what is it we hear ? Is it the modern 

cheer, the loud huzzah, expressive simply of admiration for 
his talent? No! The orator is forgotten In the vastness of 

his subject." The modern cheer, the loud huzzah it was 

in a fit of exasperation at their extravagant use that I called to 
mind this passage which tells of the world's greatest orator 
and of the audience whose average intelligence Mr. Freeman 
rates above that of the English Parliament, Rip Van Winkle's 
shrewish wife had rated him so angrily that his good humor 
only embittered the passion. Her cruel yet thoughtless taunts 
had at length driven Rip from his home, but not until an in- 
effectual and torturing repentance had attested the wife's true 
love. The door which closed between the outcast and his 
home did not shut him out from our thoughts. Our mind, 
filled as it was with the lessons of the incident, followed him 
into the darkness and storm. The kindly nature so filled with 
good humor that — to pervert one of Longfellow's similes — it 
was as a vessel of water into which you needed to drop but the 
smallest pebble to make it overflow : the vixen declaring the 
danger of hasty temper yet evincing a love capable of so noble 
a penitence: these and the demon who came between them, 
grim and fatal as death, would have been fit themes for a 
delightful fifteen minute revery. The enthusiastic applause 
seemed as discordant to me then as the commonplace or jarring 
noise which breaks in upon your thoughtful solitude, and 
shivers in a twinkling the air-castle you were so fondly rear- 
ing. And now Mr. Joseph Jefferson appears in answer to the 
applause and apparently reminds me that I have only been 
duped by a clever bit of acting. Immediately a flippant waltz 
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is sounded vigorously as if to banish to the utmost any lurking 
thoughtful ness. Doubtless the present theatre is valuable as a 
reiaxative rather than a stimulant to thought. Enjoyment of 
superior acting is more recreative than reflection on what has 
been acted. Vet an appreciative enjoyment of acting and mere 
stage effects is not expressed in the familiar, slow measured 
beating of hand and foot, which calls Irving before the curtain 
to be looked at and demands of Nillson a third and fourth 
response : rather does this seem expressive of a barrenness of 
appreciation which feels that it is not getting its money's 
worth. While complaint is rife of the imperfect representa- 
tions at our theatres, of the inferiority of the secondary actors, 
of the anachronistic costumes and settings, we might well take 
a suggestion from the German theatre at which, during certain 
performances, no applause is allowed. The minstrel show and 
the comic opera do not suffer, but our higher drama and grand 
opera are worthy of an appreciation which " forgets the actor 
in the vastness of his subject," of an appreciation deeper and 
truer than that expressed by "the modern cheer, the loud 
huzzah." 

Are not we, in America, accustomed to pay a little more 

respect to the opinions and example of the mother country, 
than is consistent with the tenor of a declaration, signed some- 
what over a century ago ? When England's lecturers and pub- 
lic men shed from the platform the radiance of their genius 
over this benighted people, do we not regard their forms with 
something of the awe, which a superior presence arouses in an 
inferior mind? When Edwin Booth carries the magic of his 
action across the sea to London audiences, we appeal to a 
higher court, as it were, to ratify our judgment of his talent. 
Surely, we frame our decisions more than a little, after the 
model which England sets before us. So, it is commonly said 
and commonly believed to-day, and in a measure, with reason. 
Could we have walked our campus fifty years ago, we should 
have marked with wonder the appearance of a few unkempt 
mortals with exceedingly low-cut collars, and with their long 
hair straggling out from beneath their hats. If we had talked 
with them, we should soon have found their craze to be Byron, 
the English Byron, whose handsome face and gloomy habit 
had set on fire the dull flame of England's enthusiasm. To- 
day, the English "Dude" is ridiculed; but still, one cannot 
• 46 
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help' respecting him for the perfect fit of his clothes, and the 
marvelous stiffness of his collar. That he came the cherished 
darling of England's wealth and ease, still more veils our ap- 
preciation of his asinine qualities. Yet we are apt to imitate 
even the weaknesses of those whom we admire. English cus- 
toms, English tastes, English life, English folly even, have an 
influence over us. It is true ; we confess it. But suppose we 
attempt to cast aside that influence, as is urged on all sides. 
Lo ! a reformer mounts the tailpiece of the wagon — and emo- 
tional as to his manner, and baggy as to his trousers, cries 
down English traits and is crying up, while breath and strength 
last, the surpassing virtues of the French race. — Or, shall we 
listen while the German orator sounds the praises of his coun- 
trymen and urges us to cultivate short sight and fiery noses? 
Suppose, my reader, that the animation of the Frenchman has 
conquered our German friend's slower movements. In place 
of the low hum of conversation, only broken by the strains of 
some college melody, what a chatter now rises from the fence 
rails ! Ah ! the rapturous embrace with which we greet our 
friends on the campus walks. How pungent the odor of garlic 
about our eating clubs ! But we have gone far enough even 
in fancy ; the lines, in which the life of a nation has run for 
two hundred and fifty years, are not to be changed at wiU. 
America is America, even though there is inbred to its very 
marrow, the honesty, the industry, the sturdy religious life, of 
Old Mother England. Thank God it is so. 

" I SEE," said Criticus, as he sank into his pet chair, " that 

Mallock has published a new book, and I learn from the Lon- 
don journals that he will probably be elected to Parliament. 
That such a man should command a respectable constituency 
is a disgrace and his new book I shall not ojjen." "And why 
so bitter against the clever Englishman ?" I asked. " Clever I 
grant," he replied, " but if there ever was a man with a rotten 
heart that man is, W. H. Mallock." He clearly delights in the 
pruriency of French literature, and is a constant exposer of 
moral infelicities. His writings are very apples of Sodom and 
— Bah ! — after two years I can taste the ashes in my mouth. 
Speciously precise in logic, gifted with a faculty for polished 
metaphor and yet proud of his indelicacies, he has led more 
young men into worthless paths of reading than any young 
author I know of. His social satire of the New Republic was 
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as clever and impudent a venture as has been attempted for 
many years. It was delightfully sarcastic and bristled with 
poignant wit, but in it was given a foretaste of what was to 
follow and the poor abandoned girl seemed to be enshrined in 
his mind. After the new Paul and Virginia, he produced that 
strange mixture of holiness, obscenity and blasphemy which 
did make a sensation, and which he called a discussion of the 
question, Is life worth living? Soon after, that hybrid 
Romance of the XlXth century was scattered far and wide 
and Mallock was widely quoted as a drawing-room philoso- 
pher and a thinker of exact English thought. The coterie 
that contains these dabblers in morality, however, is one I 
should not care to meet. They may be very bright, keen and 
incisive, but their hearts have not the dazzling purity of their 
shirt-bosoms or their fluffy dresses of tulle. 'The questions 
they discuss cannot fail to contaminate, and are but the off- 
spring of an idle sybaritism. And I claim that no one can 
read one of Mallock's books and have pure and pleasurable 
recollections of it six months later. "Arguments," says Mal- 
lock, "are like the seed. They are not quickened unless they 
die. Their works begin only when they have sunk down into 
the meinory and have been left to lie there." Very true, and 
of all the crops that apparently bright hard kernels have brought 
forth, the tares of Mallock's arguments are the most rank and 
luxuriant harvest. 



MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

Our monthly record extends from May 23, to June 21. The 

Intercollegiate Games 

took place at the Polo Grounds, New York, on Saturday, May 
24. Although the college had been lead to expect much from 
the large and well trained delegation of our athletes, yet the 
result which made Yale a close second was by no means 
ungratifying. When we consider too that it was only the 
wonderful performance of Baker which unexpectedly won for 
Harvard the 220 yards dash, we can realize how near Yale was 
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to the coveted first place. Vale was the winner in the follow- 
ing events. Bicycle race, won by Hamilton ; time, 6 minutes 
48^ seconds. 100 yards dash, won by Brooks ; time, loj 
seconds. One mile walk, won by Meredith ; time, 7 minutes 
33^ seconds. Throwing the hammer, won by Coxe ; distance, 
83 feet 2 inches. Mitchell took second place in the half mile 
run ; Briggs in putting the shot ; and Brooks in the zzo yards 
dash. 

Amherst vs. Yale. 



On the same day our nine won from Amherst on the 
grounds of the latter team. Through the encouraging 
applause of quite a knot of Yalensians, and a determination 
to retrieve the waning confidence of the college, our nine 
treated the Amherst team to a severe defeat. The batting of 
the home team was remarkably strong and their fielding fair. 
The following is the score : 



Taylor s, 
Sullivan h. 


'0 ''0 ■ a 'a 


Hopkins c 




Terry b. 


Stuart m. 


331102 


Bremner m 


Kimball 1, 


0335*0 


Souther h. 


Marble c. 




Booth p, 


Bjffum b. 




Stewart a. 


Wheeler r. 




Brigham 1, 
McKee r, 


Gardner a. 




Harris p. 


mm 


Oliver s. 



* 37 5 7 13 9 



The Bicycle Tournament, 

given under the auspices of the Vale Bicycle Club, took place 
at Hamilton Park on Thursday, May 29. Unfortunately the 
races had to be postponed on Wednesday, and the result was a 
much smaller attendance than was expected. A number of 
noted riders were entered. Vale's representatives made an 
excellent showing, Hamilton winning in the one mile Yale- 
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Harvard race and in the five mile handicap race ; Adams in 
the one mile club race, and Maxwell in the two mile handicap 
race. Kimberly finished second in each of his events. 



Princeton vs. Yale. 

Our nine played a championship game with Princeton on 
Decoration Day at the Polo Grounds. The game was excel- 
lently played at the bat and in the field by the home team as 
will be seen by the appended score. -Holmes deserves especial 
mention for the fine manner in which he caught after so little 
practice. 




Hopkins c, 


334120 


Terry b. 








Boolhp. 


334080 


Stewart a. 




Brigham 1, 






Oliver s. 


I I I I 6 3 


Holmes h, 


392810 



16 15 33 37 18 3 



Earned runs — Yale 4, Princeton o. Two base hits — Bremncr, Booth, 
Brigham. 3. Three base hits— Hopkins, Terry. First base on balls— Yale a, 
Princeton 1. Struck out — Yale 5, Princeton 8. Passed balls — Holmes 3, 
Van Etten 8. Wild pilches— Moffat 3. 



Harvard '8j vs. Yale '8j. 

For a long time it seemed doubtful whether the freshmen 
were to have a chance at the fence before the right of natural 
succession should allow them to repose upon the coveted rails. 
However, after much discussion a game was arranged between 
the two nines for Saturday, May 31. The Yale freshman team 
had given no extraordinary encouragement to their friends in 
their practice work, while the opposing team came down upon 
them flushed with the fame of many victories. As usual. 
Harvard was defeated, not through their own loose play as 
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much as by the strong play of their opponents. Goodwin's 
place was phickily filled by Morse after the second inning, the 
former having to retire on account of a split finger. The 
usual events incident to a freshman victory followed. The 
following is the score : 



'87- 



Wiestlingc. 


T 


». 


■3 V i Q 


Goodwin h, 


\ \ ■^■'j' ''■J' '^ '• 


Litchfield h, 






3513 


Morse h, 


11255s 


Willard m, 








Aver a. 
Marsh r, 


t I 2 16 I 


Tilden r, 






2105 


33310° 


Cowling a. 






15 2 


Young c, 




H. Coolidge s, 








Baynel, 




Baker p. 






0090 


Sheppard m, 


344100 


F. Coolidge b. 








Hickox p. 


322191 


Bales 1, 


3 


z 


1111 


&e"b,^- 


111032 


Total. 


S 


7 


16 27 16 12 


Total, 


17 17 19 27 21 8 



!, '87. 



Earned runs — Harvard o, Yale 3. First base on errors— Harvard 4, Yale 6. 
First base on balls — Harvard 2, Vale i. Slruck out — Harvard 11, Yale 5. 
Umpire — Cronln, Time of game — 2 h. 30 miti, 



Lacrosse. 

On the same afternoon, the decisive game for the Lacrosse 
championship was played between the Yale and Princeton 
teams. The Yale team was crippled by the loss and sickness 
of some of her best men. The game was won by the Prince- 
ton by a score of 3 goals to i. 

Dartmouth vs. Yale. 

On Monday, Yale met the Dartmouth nine at Hamilton 
Park, and succeeded in defeating them only after a close 
struggle of ten innings. Dartmouth took a strong lead in the 
early part of the game, Yale failing to score for several 
innings. In the latter part of the game Yale rallied, and by 
good batting in the sixth and eighth inning tied the score, and 
won in the tenth. Appended is the score : 
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G. Netlleton c, 


3 \'^V'l 


3 


B. 


Hopkins c, 


1 \ ''a "■ *i \ 










Terry b, 


a 3 6 a a 


Hale a, 








Bremner m, 


111300 


Chellis b. 




3 




Booih p, 




Felloire m, 








Stewarr a. 


I I 7 


McCarthy s, 








Brigham 1. 




Null r, 


333a 






McKee r, 




F. Nellie (on p. 




5 




Oliver s. 




Thomas h. 


0003 







Holmes h. 


I a 3 10 3 


Total. 


II (6 (Q 39 


19 


3 


Total, 


13 16 ao 30 ig 8 




I a 3 


RE 


4567 


8 9 10 


Yale, 






0060 


3 1— la 


Dartmouth, 


5 




4 


I I 


0— II 



Earned runs— Yale 6, Dartmouth 5. Two base hits—Boolh, Nutt, Three 
base hits— G. Nettleton. Home run— Terry. First base on balls— Yale 3, 
Dartmouth 1. Struck out — Yale g. Dartmouth 3. Double plays — McKee, 
Hopkins. Passed balls— Holmes -i, Thomas i. Wild pilches— Booth 3. 
Time of game~2 h. 30 min. Umpire— Til den. 

The opening cruise of the 

Yale Yacht Club 

to the Thimble Islands took place on the same day. A num- 
ber of boats took part in the cruise. The sail down was 
quickly made, after which the whole party partook of a ban- 
quet at the Island View House. The boats returned in good 
season after a very successful day's cruise. The 

Tennis Tournament 

was finally won by Knapp, '86. Thorne, '85 S. S. S., was the 
winner of tlie second prize. 

University Club. 

On Wednesday evening, June 5, the newly elected members 
of the University Club were initiated. Speeches of welcome 
were made by Prof. Blake and Mr. Henry Farnham. The 
election of officers for the coming year resulted in the 
following choice : President, H. F. James ; Vice-President, 
W. B. Anderson ; Secretary, H. S. Ames ; Treasurer, C. L. 
Bailey, Jr. The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the governing board ; H. S. Ames, W. B. Anderson, C. L, 
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Bailey, Jr., Thomas Darling, E. B. Morgan of the Academic 
Department ; C. P. McAvoy, W. L. Perkins of the Scientific 
School. 

Amherst vs. Yale. 



A second time on Thursday, June 5, our nine played a verj- 
close game, which was won by Yale only after a severe uphill 
struggle. As in the game with Dartmouth, our opponents 
took a strong lead in the first part of the game. By excellent 
fielding on the part of the home nine after the third inning, 
and hy good work at the bat, the lead was overcome. Hop- 
kins, Terrj' and Oliver led at the bat for Yale, while Stuart led 
for Amherst. The fielding of Souther and Hopkins was 
remarkably good. As will be seen by the following score the 
game was won by Yale on its merits, but St. Elihu's chronicler 
would like to add his protest against such ill-directed applause 
as has been given on our ball field of late. In a freak of 
thoughtlessness our college audiences have laid themselves 
open to grave charges of discourtesy towards the nines of our 
sister colleges. Yale, however independent, can ill afford to 
lower herself in their esteem through ungentlemanly, if not 
unfair behavior. We append the score : 



Taylor s. 


'I'^j '■■j" \ 


Hopkins c 


Sullivan h. 


I 1 I 7 


Terry b. 


Stuarl m. 






Kimball 1, 




Souther h. 


Marble c. 




Booth p, 


Buffum b. 




Stewart a, 


Wheeler r, 




Brigham 1, 

McKee r, 


Gardner a, 




Harris p. 




Oliver s. 



4 9 10 27 17 6 



n bases — Yale 6, Amherst 7. 
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The second game in the freshman series was played at Cam- 
bridge on Saturday, June 7. The game was a much more 
closely contested one than the final score would seem to indi- 
cate, both nines playing well in the field, while Har\'ard 
excelled at the bat. The game was won by Harvard by the 
following score : 

3, -il. 



Wiesiling c, 


'2 "0 


'i* 


Goodwin h 


Litchfield m, 




I I I 


Aver a, 
Marsh r, 


Willard 1, 




a 1 I 


Tilden h. 


I 3 


411 4 


Sheppard m 


Cowling a, 




g 


Bayne 1, 


F. Coolidge b, 




0313 


HickoK p. 


H. Coolidge s, 






Sprague s, 


Baker p, 






Tuttle b. 


Potter r. 


J_! 


1111 


Gordon c, 



First base on errors — Yale 2, Harvard o. First base on balls — Yale 2, 
Harvard t. Struck out — Vale 10, Harvard ro. Three base hii — Ayer. Two 
base hit— Tilden. Wild pilch— HickOK 1. Passed balls— Goodwin i. Left 
on bases — Yale 4, Harvard i. Out on bases — Yale 2, Harvard 4. 



While the freshmen were being defeated at Cambridge in 
base ball, they won from Harvard in a lacrosse game, played 
at Hamilton Park, by a score of 2 goals to i. A meeting of 



Y. U. F. B. Association 



was called on Thursday, June 12, for the election of new 
officers. The following men were the choice of the meeting: 
President, R. S. Storrs, '85 ; Vice-President, E. A. Meredith, 
'85, S. S. S. ; Secretary and Treasurer, N. M. Goodlett, '86. 
Immediately after the business of the foot-ball association was 
finished, a meeting of the 



Y. U. B. B. Association 

was called for the same purpose. The result of the elec- 
tions was as follows : President, D. W. Mulvane, '85 ; 

47 
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Vice-President, J. C. Oliver, '85, S. S. S.; Secretar>-, C. M. 
Lewis, '86 ; Treasurer, S. D. Capen, '85. 

Prises 

awarded to members of the Academic department were 
announced by the President on Tuesday morning, June i", 
after the chapel exercises. The [Vinihrop prizes, o^^n to mem- 
bers of the junior class, first, to John Loman, second, to H. L. 
Doggett. The Bristed Scholarship to W. H. Parks. The Woel- 
sey Scholarship, open to members of the freshman class, to J. 
N, Pomeroy ; the Hurlbut Scholarship to T. H. Curtis ; the 
Third Freshman Scholarship to W. A, Cornish, ScpAomore Com- 
positipn prizes, first, to W. A. Brown, C. M., Lewis, C. A. Moore, 
F. G. Moore, E. J. Phelps, 0. W. Pierson ; second, to G. E. 
Elliot, Jr., Sheffield Phelps, E. W. Reid, A. L. Shipman, F. E. 
Wing, Evans Woolen. 

Prizes for excellence in Declamation open to members of the 
sophomore class, first, to E. J. Phelps ; second, to E. A. Bates ; 
third, to A. L. Shipman, 

The Berkeley Premiums for excellence in Latin composition, 
open to members of the freshman class, first, to W. S. Burns, 
W. J. Hand, Samuel Knight, J. N. Pomeroy, M. L, Stein, 
W. A. Tomes ; second, to D. E, Bowers, C. L. Brownson, 
H. W. Bruorton, T. H. Curtis, R. F. Hawkes, C. T. Morse, 
F. R. Whittlesey. On the same morning the junior class met 
in the Lyceum lecture room and elected their 

Class Picture Committee. 

The committee is composed as follows : M. D. Ormes, 
O. W. Pratt, L. O. Wiggins. On the same morning, also, the 
postponed game of 

Brown vs. Yale 

was played at Hamilton Park. Like the other games which 
Yale has played of late with college teams, the home nine 
suffered her opponents to take the lead in the early part of the 
game. It was, however, successfully overcome by careful 
work during the remainder of the game. The only noteworthy 
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features of the game were ihc lung hits of Terry and McKee 
when the bases were full. The following is the score : 



Durfee r. 

Basselt c, 
Chase a, 
Shedd t. 
Gundeison p, 
Dagon b, 
Clark h, 
Wadsworih 9, 



Total, 



6 9 10 54 13 6 



Hopkins c, 


i" ^0 'i" 'i "i 


Terry b. 




Bremner m. 




Souther h. 




Booth p. 


I 7 


Slewar. a. 




Btigham ], 
McKee r, 




235300 


Oliver s, 


I I 3 I 



9 7 9 a? 14 7 



-Yale 



In the evening took place the customary war-dance of the 
seniors in front of South, in commemoration of their finished 
annuals. After, the usual ceremonies had been gone through 
with, the panting, motley-clad and hatless company made way 
to the fence, where the college at large had gathered to listen 
to the 



Fence Orations. 

F. E. Wing spoke for the class of '86, while C. M. Hinkle 
responded for the freshmen. Wit and raillery were showered 
upon the attendant crowd in more than usual abundance. And 
unce again, after this pleasant college custom had been 
observed, the various classes handed down to their successors 
the heir-looms of their year's inheritance — the college-fence. 

Princeton VS. Yale. 

The second game with Princeton was played on Thursday, 
June 19, at the Polo Grounds, New York. The game was 
finely played by Yale, both at the bat and in the field, and was 

won by the following score : 
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A. Momii p, 


3 








V i " 6 


B. 


Hopkins c 


Van Arsdale c 


4 










Terry b. 


Toler m. 


4 










Souther h, 


( W. Moffat a. 












Booth p, 


\ Larkii, a. 












Slevrarr a, 


Reynolds 1. 


4 










Brigham 1, 


Cooper s, 
Harlan r and h 








» 3 3 




McKee r. 


3 










Oliver s. 


Edwards b. 


3 










Odell m, 


Van Ellen h. 














Bickham r. 


3 








I 





Total, 


Total. 


30 


° 


^ 


3 37 '4 


" 




PrLnceton, 








I 


3 4 5 


Yale, 








3 3 









Two base hits— Terry, Oliver, Cooper. Wild pitches— Moffat 2. Passed 
balls— Van Eiten 2, Souther 1. First base on balls— Princeton 2. Yale i. 
First. base on errors — Princeton I. Yale 5. Struck out — Princeton g, Vale 3. 
Time — a h. 10 min. Umpire — Cronin. 

The DeForest Prize Speaking 

occurred in the college chapel on Friday, June 20. The medal 
was awarded to Edward C. Gale. The following is the list of 
those who spoke, with the subjects of their orations ; 

1. E. M. Chapman, - - Old Saybrook, Conn. 

"Hildebrand and Gregory the Seventh." 

2. E. C. Gale, - - - Minneapolis, Minn. 

" Tourgenieff and Russian Politics." 

3. John Holden, ■ - - - Bridgeport, Conn. 

"Tourgenieff and Russian Politics." 

4. H. W, Wolcott, - - - Cleveland, Ohio. 

"The Bankruptcy Laws." 

5. Sydney Stein, - - - - Chicago, 111. 

"Tourgenieff and Russian Politics." 

6. W. S. Allis, .... Brookfield, Vt. 
"The Civil and Political Significence of the Reformation." 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

Again we met the enemy at Cambridge, June 21, but we are 
theirs. The college had fond hopes of winning this game 
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with Han'ard as the question of the championship would have 
then been decided beyond a doubt. The result makes us a 
tie with Harvard for the first place. A decisive game upon 
neutral ground will doubtless be arranged soon. The game 
was a Waterloo for Yale. The batting of Harvard was phe- 
nomenal and the errors of Yale were extremely costly. A 
glance at the following score will show how Saturday's game 
was lost : 



Coolidge b, 


683635 





Hopkins c 


Baker s. 






Terry b. 


Phillips c, 


S 1 3 5 I 




Bremner m 


Tilden 1, 






Souther h, 


Nichols p. 






Booth p. 


Allen h. 


4 3 3 4" 2 




Stewart a. 


Winslow m. 


523300 




Brigham 1, 


Smith a, 






McKee r. 


Leinoyne r, 


431.210 


I 


Oliver s. 


Total, 


45 17 18 26 27 21 


7 


Total, 


Harvard. 


I 6 


3 4 5 


Yale. 




2 






35 4 g 14 27 1 



Earned runs — Harvard 9. Vale i. Home run — Coolidge. Two base hits — 
Phillips 2. Tilden. Allen, Lemoyne, McKee. Three base hits— Bremner. 
Souther. Passed balls— Allen 2. Souther r. Wild pitches— Booth i. FirsTt 
base on balls— Harvard a. First base on errors— Harvard 2, Vale 2, Struck 
out — Harvard 6, Yale 6, Double plays— Souther and Stewart. Coolidge and 
Smith. Umpire — T. F. Donovan, of Boston. Time — a h. 15 min. 

Items. 

The University crew left for their quarters at New London, 

on Wednesday the i8th.— ^E. C. Smith, '86, has received an 

election to W. T. The Index appeared June 18. W. S. 

Case and H. G. Chase of '85, were the editors.^— C. W. 
Cutler, '85, was elected president of the Glee Club and W. P. 

Brandegee, *86, business manager. The new officers of the 

Y. M. C. A. are as follows : President, F. R. Shipman, '85 ; 
Vice-Presidents, E, W. Reid, "86, and C. D. McCandliss, '86, 
S. S. S.; Corresponding Secretary, L, O. Baird, '85 ; Treasurer, 

E. L. Cal'dwell '87. W. Maxwell, '85, won the ten-mile 

handicap race at the Quaker City bicycle meeting, June 19. He 
also won in both the two and three miles handicap races at the 
meeting of the Queen's County club, June 21.- The Ameri- 
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can lacrosse team have met with but one defeat abroad, and 
that at the hands of the United Kingdom team. The Uni- 
versity nine were defeated by the Beacons, on Saturday, May 
31, by a score of 10 to 2. Only seven innings were played. 
The Glee Club and the Banjo Club gave a highly success- 
ful entertainment .1 Chickering Hall, New York, May x2. 

The following are the officers of the Berkley Association fur 
the ensuing year : President, J. H. Booth, '85 ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. C. Schwab, '86. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Govimment Revenue. By Ellis H. Roberts. Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin* 

Co. Price #1.50. For sale by Peck. 

It is a strange fact that almost every professor of political economy through- 
out the colleges of this country of protective tariffs, teaches the doctrine of free 
trade. Fathers who believe with a firm, though noi, perhaps, elaborateljr 
formulated belief that protection has been keeping the machinery in their 
factories going, find their returning sans rampant champions of the hostile 
system ; and though they assure themselves and their sons chat " a feiv years 
of practical lite will knock that nonsense out of them," yet they naturally 
conclude that the college instruction on this important subject is too one- 
sided — as shown by its results. It is a hard question, indeed, how fac the 
instructor in such topics should limit himself to the simple presentation of 
the arguments pro and ran ; but to ask him to refrain from all expression of 
beliefs either way, is asking him to have no sense. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the professor, being human, will become more of a partisan than 
is just to his hearers. This has been leli here at Yale as elsewhere, An 
unsuccessful effort was made lately to get Genera! Hawley here to present 
the protection side in the " Topics of the Times " course.- At Cornell, the 
same feeling resulted in a graduate's gift of money by means of which [en 
lectures were delivered last winter in defense " of the protection policy and 
the logical grounds upon which it rests. The lecturer was the Hon. Ellis 
Roberts, Yale '50 ; and it now remains for those, who believe that justice is 
not done here to protection, to prove their faith by their works, and read the 
argument of this well known alumnus. Not that the reading will be a task. 
Mr. Roberts' book is very interesting — not the less because he seems occa- 
sionally a sophist himself, at other limes to fall into error, especially in his 
treatment of the more abstract problems of political economy. On the other 
hand, he presents a very impressive picture of our country's prosperity under 
protective larilfs, and its tendency to a less prosperity whenever the tariff has 
been turned towards free trade ; he establishes the necessity 10 a-stable pros- 
perity of a diversity of industries ; he proves strikingly how much the estab- 
lishment of now large and very important industries has depended on the 
tariff for their existence. He is a bold man who will say in the face of our 
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country's wonderful prosperity for (he last twenty-five years, that we should 
have done as well wiih free trade during that time ; and this world travels on 
experience and not on the possibilities of the untried. 

Short Tariff Histaty of tkt UniKd Slates. Part 1.-1783 lo 1789. By David 

H.Mason. Chicago: Published by the author. Price, by mail, Ji.oo. 

We have here an outgrowth of that Romantic school of political economy 
which, a few years ago, gave its love and reverence lo the " baiile-born and 
blood-stained greenback," but whose unquestioned hero to-day is "the 
American system of protection." The lone of (he volume Ihioughout is one 
of pained surprise that any one could be so wicked and unpatriotic as to 
doubi the honesty of this hero. The writer's faith in it may account for the 
confidence with which, in an elaborate metaphor, he calls Free-trade the 
defendant, and Protection the plaintiiF, thereby taking upon his own should- 
ers the burden of proof. The object of the work, which — to judge from the 
first part— will rival the daily papers in being what one of out instructors 
calls a stamping-ground lor the student of logic, is to prove the propositions : 
all the prosperity enjoyed by the American people — absolutely all the pros- 
perity, without any reservation whatever, from the foundation of the United 
States Government down to the present time— has been under the reign of 
protection principles ; and all the hard times suffered by the American 
people, in the same period, has been preceded either by a heavy reduction of 
duties on imports or by insuificient protection, thus refuting all free-trade 
theories on the subject. We trust this simple induction meets with the 
assent of all. Otherwise, the author must be content with something short 
of a universal reading of his book — all because (his summing-up of the value 
of the book appears on the first page instead of the last ! Some inveterate 
novel-reader, carried away by the poetical and metaphorical treatment of the 
subject into a belief that here in disguise is some romance of Revolutionary 
times, a " Colonists' Revenge," might be tempted just to look over at the end 
to see how it was coming out ; hut the honest reviewer, who must read on 
to the last page even though an unfeeling author has presented him with a 
key to the plot on the first — is he not to be pitied ? 

The main value of the book is as a collection of the fallacies afloat in the 
country during and after the Revolutionary war. Such statements as these 
are arranged before us ; thai exports enrich and imports impoverish a coun- 
try ; that it was an unwarrantable oppression on the part of Great Britain 10 
want to sell us goods cheap ; that only the seller in a bargain can gain. We 
refuse to be dragged to such lengths of patriotism as to overlook these falla- 
cies, even when assisted by "eye witnesses" of the birth of the constitution. 

In the digression on the nature and extent of the protecting power, 
where he discusses the constitutionality of protection, we think the author's 
claim of improving his case by changing his authority from the power granted 
to Congress " to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises." to the 
power granted " to regulate commerce with foreign nations " is unsuslained ; 
for no power lo regulate commerce can be construed into a power to regulate 
it for the benefil of one class at the expense of another. Such a power, we 
should say. was opposed to the spirit of the constitution in general, and the 
fifth amendment in particular. In opposition to this strong presumption 
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against such a conslrucilon of this power, the author's argument, picked oul 
of a number of incidental inconsistences and obscurities, seems to rest on the 
popular understanding at ibe time of framing the constitution of the term 
" 10 regulaie commerce." In this connection, it may be said thai there was 
more Ihan one crude idea abroad in those days that never met with recogni- 

In reading this book we were impressed by (he intense ami- British feeling 
of its author. To this feeling, perhaps, is chargeable in part, the presence of 
a thread in the argument which, when traced back, is found to ha»e its 
source in the so-called "great fact of commercial independence." It is 
enough to say here that there is, among civiHzed nations, no such fact, and 
that, if there was, comrnercial independence is a luxury Eoo costly for even 
this land of money kings and financiers. 

Altogether, we cannot recommend the work (o those who " want to hear 
the other side " with any sort of confidence that a reading of it tnay not end 
in causing them to doubt whether there really is any other side. 

Vacation Cruising. By J. T. Rothrock. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & 

Co. Price $1.50. For sale by Judd. 

Herbert Spencer furnishes the text for Professor Rothrock's sermon. "In 
brief, I may say that we have had somewhat too much of the 'gospel of work. 
It is lime to preach the gospel of relaxation." Unlike some other lexts. it 
bids fair la be heeded this summer by many {Lit. readers included). How 
many will sit down and vegetate in some sea-side " resort " in a small, 
gossipy hotel? How many of the Yale yacht club will do this? If there are 
any, let them read ibis book descriptive of Yachting on Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays. Tt will prove an impetus to a manlier, more healthful 
method of spending the summer, and at the same time suggest ways of 
employing one's eyes to. the best advantage. 

Practiial Essay,. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton S 

Company. For sale by Judd. 

It is a relief after having waded through a course of books of facts, and 
novels, which our duly as educated ciliiens requires of us, 10 take up a work 
which does nol burden the mind with new facts and fancies or new ways of 
carrying on the old, old story of the sentimental side of life, but 
which arranges (he burden already assumed, and by'causing symmetry to 
take ihe place of lop-sidedness and confusion, makes thereafter a further 
addition in no wise oppressive. Such a book is this of Professor Bain. Not 
altogether seeking lo add to our store of information, he has rather tried to 
clear up certain popular fallacies and to arrange in comprehensible order 
what has already been said upon the subjects of which he has here treated. 
Vet the masterly way in which he turns his subject about and views it from 
all sides, communicates to the reader some of bis own menial vigor and 
establishes a bond of sympathy between them by Ihe time the final position is 
taken. In reading his essay on ■' Common Errors of the Mind " and ■'Errors 
of Suppressed Correlatives," even where we hesitated 10 agree with him, we 
fell the strong mental stimulani of his robust thought. The former of these 
essays speaks of the fallacy of prescribing cheerfulness to persons, when 
cheerfulness is the result not of the will to be cheerful, but of youlh, health. 
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tern pe ram em, proneness to throw off cares to responsibilities, etc., elc. In 
addilion, we have the fact, that the conservation of energy acts In men as in 
dead mailer, and — we think of Emerson and his essay on Compensation — to 
give ihe phlegmatic Anglo-Saxon more cheerfulness we must use 'up ^me of 
his present force for thai effect. The obvious road, as Mt. Bain points out, 
is to "lucrratt thi supfetU and dimimsh Iht burdens of Kfe." Bui now, not 
only will sanitary regulations enter into the problem, but also our 
industrial and political ways of life. The hard working, money grasping 
Englishman, jealous of his civil liberties c^n never be amused by ballet girls 
at caf^s. street shows and the other trifling ways of passing time which carries 
(he light'headed, careless Frenchman through the hard places in life, Aad 
why, he asks, should we ascribe similar tastes to all kinds and conditions of 
n fallacy. Because one people likes warming pans, it is 
that they are an article of comforl to the West Indians. 
And an interesting paragraph in this essay is where he speaks of ihe imagin- 
ation, as the union of Intellecl and Feelings, not as being the cause of 
Feeling as it is often said 10 be. Free will and Predestination are touched 
upon, and where Mr. Bain touches he leaves some light. 

The esFays on the ■'Classical Controversy" and Ihe" Art of Study "are 
digests of whal has been said and written on these subjects, the arguments 
pro and con being sharply criticised by Mr. Bain's caustic pen. In the former 
he supports the modern movement in favor of a bifurcation of the Iwo 
systems, giving the candidate for a university degree Ihe option of choosing 
the classical studies or the more modern and more practical branches of 
learning. In criticising the ideas of distinguished men. in regard to methods 
of study, he favors having a t ex l>book-in- chief, and others of second, third 
and fourth class in importance. And in opposition to the idea of many 
distinguished men of committing 10 memory large parts of books, and copy- 
ing entire volumes, he advises the taking of abstracts and frequent 
examinations. Of the desultory reader he does not seem 10 have the highest 
opinion. The essay on the "University Ideal" is an address to the students 
of Aberdeen University, upon fais installation as Rector, and reviews the 
University from its earliesl beginning. The essays are entitled, "The Civil 
Service Examinations," " Metaphysics and Debating Societies," " Religious 
Tests and Subsciip lions," and " Procedure of Deliberative Bodies." 

For the rest the book is well paragraphed and typed, so thai a review of 
the principal points is made very easy ; and with the exception of the glared 
paper is satisfactorily published. 



Prcferty and Progriss. By W. H. Mallock. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

&ins. Price $1.00. For salebyjudd. 
Book of tki Beginnings. By R. Heber Newton. New York : G.P.Putnam's 

Sons, Price 40 cents. For sale by Judd. 
QttiAtsands. By Adolph Streckfuss. From the German by Mrs. A. L. Wisler. 

Philadelphia : J. B. Lipptncotl & Co. Price f 1.50. For sale by Judd. 
A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. Boslon : Houghton, MifBin & 

Co._ Price $ t.co. For sale by Peck. 
Chlia. By George Taylor. From ihe German by Mary J, SafTord. New 

York : Wm. S. Goltsberger. Price $1.00. For sale by Judd. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 



Elihu feels sadly a-neaiy. Fortune, not satisfied with makiog him pass 
through ihe ordeal of " stern and lock-bound " annuals, nuw showers upon 
the saint a multitude of Commencement accounts from all quarters of the 
college press. These and the balmy airs of a tropical summer are a com- 
bination against which his amiable disposition is hardly proof. But there 
is a prospect more fatiguing to Elihu mentally than all this, a prospect sug- 
gested by the approach of vacation — it is a foreboding of summer flirtations 
and hammock poetry, as one may say, which are to bring fonh their fruit in 
the college papers in the fall. To withstand this rush of sentimentality 
Elihu will need all Ihe recuperative influences of a long vacation, and he 
trusts he will be in proper physical condition in September to receive all 

To descend from Ihe lofty and sublime to the practical, Elihu turns to the 
Herald-Crimson, In this " enterprising daily," as ihe phrase is. Elihu finds 
Ihe spirit of Harvard indifference struggling for the masleiy ivilh the natural 
straightforwardness of the American youth. In the moments of excitability 
the latter tendency may make the editorial spirit forget the duty of impas- 
siveness which the Crimson owes to its Alma Maier. But after such a 
discussion as that with regard to the freshman game, the Crimiim with 
comical suddenness remembers its former self and draws back into the 
shell of its dignity. 

We cut the following verses from the Advocate. They are, perhaps, a lilll* 
stilted, but charming withal : — 



TO A PICTURE. 

Hiou likeness, that art so unlike. 
Why, lady, giving but the part 

That on the dullest sense doth strike. 
And showing not her tender heart, 
1 love thee, faulty as thou art ! 

For, looking on thee, day by day. 
Some subtle portion of her soul ■ 

Secmeth infused into thy grey 

Dim features, and above the whole 
I feel her subtle, sweet control. 

It is as if my heart had gained 
A little of her pure and tair 

Bright being, yielding it though fained 
To glorify thee, and declare 
The grace and pity she 9oth bear. 
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These lines fTora the same source speak for themselves : — 
AN ANNEX MAID. 

She wore red roses In her hair, 

(Alas ! that roses &de) ; 
She was more leamM e'en than fair, 

I loved the Annex Maid. 
In marriage ire were joined to-day, 

For she my love repaid ; 
And now I trust that I may say 

I have an Annex made. 

Our Williams exchanges are the one poetic spot in ibe prosaic path of 
Elihu. The divine affattis never fails the Argo and Athenaum. 



MY MEERSCHAUM PIPE. 

My meerschaum pipe, of friends most true 
What comforter more Icind than you? 
A trusting heart you'll ne'er betray. 
As lovely woman does, they say, 
With curling locks and eyes of blue. 

As your smooth cheeks still darker grew 
From driven snow to ebon hue, 
My love increased from day lo day, 
My meerschaum pipe. 

Some bards in meters soft may woo 
A fickle maid — their choice they^l rue — 
I will address my roundelay 
To her who soothes black care away. 
As drives the sun the morning dew, 
My meerschaum pipe. 



SHE SAYETH NO. 

She sayeth no, she meaneth yes ; 
You comprehend her less and less, 
But still, though others criticise, 
You are content lo agonize 
Upon her charms, and idolize 
The beauty yon cannof possess. 
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She uyeth no, she meanelh |«s ; 
And some day for youi failhrulness, 
The lady that you catiooize, 
Ceasing lo Qirl and tyrannize, 
With all your plans will sympathize 
And put aside ber willfulness — 
She sayeih no. she meaneth yes. - 



CONFESSION, 

" Tell me this," he softly murmuied, 

" Do you love me true ?" 
And she answered, shyly blushing, 

" Love you ? yes, 1 do." 

Turning then his glance upon her. 
Solemnly and slow ; 
" Thanks," he answered absently, 
'■ 1 only wished to know." 
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E. A. NEWELL, 
MEN'S OUTFITTER, 

859 Broadway, New York, 

One door above 17 th St. 

Requests YALE MEN to inspect his unrivaled assort- 
ment of Scarfs, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Canes, Umbrel- 
las, Underwear, Half Hose, etc., selected in the principal 
fashion centres of Europe, all of which are offered at 
. moderate prices. 

^^ Dress Shirts to measure and ready-made. 

Correspondence invited. 
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MERCHANT TAILORS, 

■ C W. 33d Street, 

Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel, NEW YORK. 

All the latest London fabrics legnlarly imported. 
RIDING HABITS AND LIVERIES A SPECIALTY 

Frederick W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. J. Sbavbr Page. 

F. TV. DEVOE & CO., 

Cor. Fulton and William Sta., New York, 



Aril's Is' Materials. 

ARTISTS' OIL COLORS IN TUBES, 
FINE BRUSHES. WATER COLORS. 

CANVAS And academy boards, 

DRAWING papers. CHOICE STUDIES, 

DRAWING AND ETCHING MATERIALS, 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

White Lead, Diy Colors, Colors in Oil and Japan. Varnishes, Brushes 
and Readj' Mixed Paints, 
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Ricbmond Straight Gut No. 1 Cigarettes. 

Cigarette amokers who are willing to pay > little more for cigarettes than 
the price charged for the ordinary trade cigarettes, will find the Richmand 
Straight Cut No. i superior to all oiheri. 

They are made from ihe Brightest, most Delicately Flavored, and Highest 
cost Gold Leaf grown in Virginia, and are absolutely without adulteration or 
drugs. Base imitations of this brand have been put on sale, and cigarette 
smokers are cautioned that [his is the old and original brand introdiiced bj 
ns in 1875, and to observe that each package of Richmond Straight Cut 
Cigarettes bears the signature of 

ALLEN & OINTER, Rlcbmond, TIrgliila. 

lawn tais, kkrj, ^^^^^^JigtiGraileSpottiig 

BASE BALI, ,°"H,'l ""'' 

Fishing Tackle, Athletic Goods. 

LESTER C. DOLE & CO., 

440 Chapel Street, - - New HaTsn, Conn. 



"Yale Mixture." 

The atteotion of thos? appreciating a fine smoke is invited 
to the above brand, which is composed of the following splen- 
did combinations, viz: — "St. James Parish," " La Perique," 
"Genuine Turltish," "Extra Bright Cut Plug, Henry Co.," 
"Extra Bright Va. Long Cut," "Pickings," " Goldleaf Va. 
Granulated." 

We feel sure the judges of a good article will appreciate 
this fine mixture, and a trial will convince any /ifie or cigarette 
smoker its merits have not been exaggerated. 

MARBURG BROS., 

Baltimore, Maryland, - - U. S. A. 
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FINE ^A^INES. 

I am Belling Wines of our own importation by single bottle 
at wholesale prices. 

I ALSO KEEP 

Bass' Burton Ale and Imperial Stout 

ON DRAUGHT. 

HUGH J. REYNOLDS, 

14:7 {old No. 79) Crtuvn Street, - New Saven. 



Moriarty's Temple Bar. 

Students' Lunch Rooms. 
3S Temple Street, - New Haven, 

BOHAN & HACKETT, 

18 Center Street, - New Haven. 

' All the latest novelties U low prices. A (rial is solicited. 
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Stoddard, Lovering $c Co. 

10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

THE BRITISH CHALLENGE. 

Manufaciured by SINGER & CO.. Covenlry, England. 



Specifications. — PaienI Challenge Double Ball Bearings lo from, Single 
to rear wheel ; Oval Backbone i?i x i inch ; 26-inch Dropped Handle-Bar ; 
Fluted Hollow Forks to both wheels ; Patent Andrews Head, with 4^-inch 
centres; Patent ChallenRe Spring ; Gun-Metal Hubs ; Direct Butt-ended 
Spokes * CresceAt Steel Rims ; ^-ineh Patent Hancock Non-slipping Tires, 
or l-inch Round Red Rubber Tires; Patent Harwood Step; Detachable 
Cranks, slotted to receive pedal ; Parallel Bearing Hancock Rubber Pedals. 

Price — 50-inch, Enameled and Nickeled, f 136.50; Nickeled, except Fel- 
loes, f 146.50; Full Nickeled, $154. 



THE AMERICAN RTJDGE. 

Manufactured by D. RUDGE & CO., Coventry, England. 

Expressly for American roads. A strong, thoroughly built roadster, with 
Rudge's Unequaled Ball Bearings to both wheels; hollow elliptical fortes, 
Round Backbone. 6-inch Straight Handle. Bar, Humber Head, l-inch and 
V'-inch Round Tires, Gun-Melal Hubs. Direct Spokes, descent Rims, 
Parallel Pedals. Standard finish; Backbone, Forks, Felloes and Spokes 
painted in two colors ; other pans nickeled. Price, 50-inch, $105. 

We can unhesitatingly say that no machine of equal merit, or even one 
that will compare with it, has ever before been offered at the above price. 



THE RTJDGE LIGHT ROADSTER. 

Oomblnea Strengtli, IiigtatnMs and Speed. 

The only Bicycle ihai has ever been ridden up Corey Hill. This neces- 
(irily puis a fearful strain on it. but nevertheless not a sign of the rough 
usage was visible. Weight of a sa-inch, ready to ride, 34 lbs. The League 
ChaJnpiooship for 1SS3 was won on this machine, and a mile has been 
timed on ii in a min. 53 sec. SriiciFic.MiON',— Unequaled Adjustable 
Ball Bearings to both wheels ; Round Backbone; Hollow Elliptical Front 
Forts ; Semi-Tubular Rear Forks ; Curved Hollow Handle Bar ; Clemeni's 
Holloti' Felloes ; Tangential Spokes ; Ball Perials; Standard Finish Back- 
bone, Forks, Felloes, and Spokes enameled, other parts nickeled. 

Price, 50-iiich, ¥140. 



xm^ New Haven Bicycle Agrency, 

1070 CHAPEL ST. (opp. the Art School), 

(^Ol-C: A.GBKTS FO» PfBW fXAVKN. 
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NATION'L SCHOOL^PLY BUREAU 

Beloit, Wis., July 31, 1883. 
National School Supply Bureau : 

Last April, being ihen in charge of a large public school, but desiring a posi- 
tion in some good academy or college, I placed my name wiih your Buieau. During (be 
lirsl part o( the present month I received notice from you of a vacancy in such a place as 1 
desired. 

Putting [ityself in communication with the party concerned, I received the appoinl- 
menl, 1 am welt salislied with the management of Ihe Buieau, and feel sure thai il Gils 3 
useful and necessary place in our school economy. You are al liberty 10 use my name, if 
you wish. Respectfully. 

EDWARD O. FISKE, 
Hiadmastir Matkkam Acadtmy, Afiliaaukee, iVii. 
For application-form and circular, address : 

National Scliaal Sapplf Bareau, Chicago, III. 
N, B.— We want all kinds of Teachers for Schools and Families. Good p»y 
to ^ents and Private Correspondents. 



B LENOX PENS ace the product ot long anfl patlenc erperiment by Uio mom skilUi^ aitluni witn <Ja 
Tbe 8eiieii iB <^omplete In Twelve Mumbers, flrom whloh vtetg »rlt«r <HU> select 

THEBESTPEN 

■•• For the cmBenitKoe of those uiAo loiih to leil alfthe lutmbenqT the teria we iviU Hnd ftiut boxa gfaaoilii 
s, Lunlaiiiimr IvKlve of ™ch number, for the regaiar ifrott price of tlM. or om of eaeh number 1,13 pent) fir 11 



TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 

18 and 3D 4*tor Plaee, Hew York Cltr- 
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Offers Truvelers superior acooDnnodillons, Elerstorind all improTejnf 
ptBD. Over 15a EleKiatly rivolshed rooma, filled up at In expense of One V. 
reduced to (i and upwards per day. Richly furoisbed snltes for families, 

merit The Restauranl, Cafe and Wine Rooms supplit 



Toilet and baggage roams far ladies and gents, where coats. tiI 
Uken to and from the depot free. 



tree. Guests baggage ta 



W. D. GARRISON. W 
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A. C. TRAEGER'S 

BUFFET ^ RESTAURANT, 

72 and 78 CENTER STREET. 

ALL KINDS OF GAME IN ITS SEASON. 

YALE HATTERS. 

Agenls foi (he 

MESSRS. DUNLAP and CHRISTY'S 

NEW YORK and LONDON. 
BROOKS 4 CO., Chapel, cor. State Si. 

Sporting , and Athletic Shoes. 



We make all slyles of Base Ball, Boating, Lawn Tennis and Runniog 
Shoes. Our East irindow contains samples of Gentlemen's Fancy Shoes, 
and Lawn Tennis, Cloth, Patent Leather and Calf Skin combined. 

WALLACE B. FENN & CO., 3SSt mid 838 Chapel St. 



A full line of CORKSCREWS for Cut-Away Suits 
just received at 

POPULAR PRICES. 

ITo. 92 Ohuroh Street- 
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OTTOA.G.RAUSCH 

63 OENIXB ST,, Beoediot'E New Building, New H^ren. 

PACH BROTHERS, 
College Photographers, 

841 BROADWAT, NEW TORE. 

Buy yOTzp Ca-R.ATE OOAI.. of 

BENEDICT & CO., 

80 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 

English Cannel Coal, American Cannel Coal, Primrose Coal, 
Genuine Franklin Coal. 

mOEOST, OAE and FINE WOOD CUT and SPLIT to 0SD3B. 
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FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 

MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed 
hotel in the city, with the most central and delightful lo- 
cation. 

HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 

E. P. & B. R. MERWIN, 

Importing Tailors, 

68 CHURCH AND 60 CENTER STREETS, 

New Haven, Oonn. 
Merwin & Company, 238 5th Ave., New York. 



Bakery and Restaurant 

Provides everything in its season and of the very 
best quality, 

|^° Suppers and Spreads at short notice. 

J. DEIBEL, 305 Chapel Street, New Haren. 
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H. "W. FOSTER & CO., 
4:H Orange Street, 

Carpets, Cnrtain Materials, Window Sliades, 

Pole Cornices, Oil Cloths, Smyrna Bugs, 

ALL AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 
Competent and obliging workmen for each department. 



''BEER8, tbe Druggist," 



Opposite Colleges. 



jouk cojvboy, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 

34 Center Street, New Haven. 
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CARPETS 



1 1 



Students wishing to furnish their rooms, will do well to give me a call. 
I have a full line of Carpets and Window Shades of all grades, which I am 
prepared to make and put in at short notice. I also am prepared to furnish 
Cornices, Laces, Lambrequins. Mantel Shelves. Mats, and in fact everything 
io our line required by students, with despatch, and at very low prices; 



H. B. PEBBT, 



OppetiU the Green. 



OHAFBIi S'nUEIX^. 



H. B. A^RM8TRO]S"a & CO., 

260 Cha-pO. Street. • - - - 73 Orange Street. 

The very best place In the city to purchase 



W EBSTER'S TmABRIPGE D. 

Yarmly 
Indorsed by 

Geo. Biincroft, 
JohaL-Motlej, 
Flti^. Holleck, 
K. W. Emerson. 



Buhu Choate, 

RH. Souiit, 

Vm. H. Prescott, 

Geo. P. MarBh, 

John G. Whitaar, 

John G. Bum, 

Horace Ubdh, 

Ezra Abbot, 
W. D. HoweUs, 
Wm. T. Harris, 
Ch.Jtuttoe Watte, 

NoahDaTfB, 
Eemp P. Battle, 
Jaa. T. PieldB, 
J. G. Holland, 
Blehop Spanldlng 




THE STANDAKD. 

/^XVH Webster— it bus 118,000 'Vords, 
UrXl X 3000 EDBTavlDn, and a New 

BloKTapuical IMotftoiuuT* 

m^X V StBDdardln Gov't PrintiuK Office. 

X^lXl SS.OOO copies in PnblicSchoole. 

side ao toi ot anv MIibf RirieB. 

^S^narnaldtomakeaFaivulT IntelllRent. 

WrWirT I Best help for SCHOIXBS, 

TBACHBBS and SCHOOUI. 

Webster is Btuidard Authori^ 

Supreme OoorU BecommeaiL 

Si^ts otSohooIa in 86 States. 

" A LIBRARY UT ITSELF.' 

The l^estedilion, intheqnantity of mat — 

coataioB, is beltercd to bo tbe Umteit volnme 
published It has SOOO more Words In Ha vo- 
--'■ulBry than are found in any other Am. Diet;, 



It Is 



iath( 



ot EngraTinga,' 
It and reliable ■ohool- 
Le fomllj.— S. S. Heraid, 



BWilDD'lPatMtBrt 

a book-eavlng A Ums- 
BavlDg InTention. 

"The greatest iDi- 
proveroent la book- 
making that bu been 
made In a hnudnd 

It has come to be ree- 
ogDiied aa the most 
useful existing "word- 
book' ot Vae English 



^mMj~S. T. TrSnau, 
18S2. 

It has all aloi^ kept 
a leading; place, and 
the newedfldon brlafp 
It teiAj np to dale.— 
Lotdmt Tiaui, Jtou, 



PnbUahsd byO.AO. MBBRIAM«00.,8pilnKaeld,MM*. 
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"Will the coming man smoke T teas set lied by Prof. Fisk in his charming 
pamphlet. He says, moreover, that the ral[onal waylo use tobacco is thiouKh 
a pipe. All agree that only ihe best tobacco should be used. Which is the 
best? That to which nature has contributed the most exquisite flavors. 
Blackwell's Durbam Long Cut Gits the bill completely. Don't be deceived 
when you buy. The Durham Bull trade-maik is on every genuine package. 



Hotel Tale, 

34, 36 and 38 COURT ST., NEW HAVEN. 



Superior Accommadations for Permanent or Trandent Boardets, 
L. MERWIN, Proprietor. 



Dr. R. F. BURWELL 

184 CROWN STREET. 124 

Between Temple tiDd College Su. 

N"ew Haven, Conn. 

I offer to my patrons and the general public a Denti- 
tiee, which I am confident will give entire satiafacUon. 
!t is prepared and put up by myself, and the materials 
ised &re simple, pure and efficacious, and cac in no way 
□jure the teeth, but help preserve them, keeping them 
^leau and white, and the gums healthful, red and firm. 

The AsouATic Dentifbiob includes soap as one of 
s ingredients; its value in Dentifrice is generally ac- 
I kcowledged, Kxperimenls have been made, and soap 
I was found to be the most effectual iti destroying the 
' parasites which cause the decay of the teeth. 
3 Demtifrice is put up in a neat and ooDTenient form, will be 
fonnd pleasant to the taste, leaves tho mouth c^lean and the breath sweet, and 
what is more essenUnl, the ingredients are such that it can neither chemically 
or mechanically injure the teeth, I ask you to read these testimonials of its 
merits from difierent members of the Dental and Uedical fraternity, who vary 
kindly permit me to print verbatim tlieir tiot«s of recommendation. 
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G. S. BAEKENTIN, 

400 and 402 Chapel Street, | 

S2 and 54 Temple Street, Xew Haven, Conn. i 

CATERER, ; 

Confectioner and Fancy Cake Baker. ' 



MANUFACTURER OF CHOICE 



lOE CREAMS AND FRUIT ICES. 



First-class Table Board for Students. 
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STEVENS & BROOKS, 

Hatters and Furriers. 

YOUMANS AND KNOX CELEBRATED HATS. 

Trunks, Traveling Bags, Uibrellas 

RUBBER COATS. 

273 OESA-FEL STREET, 
STEVENS & BROOKS. 

KIDD MANDFACTDRING CO., - ■ NEW YORK, 

425 Sixtli Ave., between 25th and 26tli Sta., 

mm, Ian Teiis i 



LOXJIS STEINEBT, 

MANUFACTURER OF FINE CIGARS, 

292 CHAPEL STREET. 

URBANITY IS THE PRIME FACTOR AT 

J. H. GRIFFIN'S 

Tonsorial Room, 

UNDER THE NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 
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O". 35TE!GI-B-A."Cril, 

FIRST-CLASS TAILORING at MODERA TE PRICES. 

0~ The bell Troaser maker in the United Slates. 

4T0 Cbapel Street, opposite tlie Art School. 



F. GDNDELSHEIIER, Hercbant TaUor, 1073 Chapel St 
TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, 

PRINTERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 

SKI State Street, Xew Haven, 



QT The Binding of the fole IM., Record and Courant 
s specialty. 
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MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE. 



Tennis Courts Made. 

Students desiriag Courts rnade, will do well to ca.ll on me, as during the 
past year I have made nearly every Grsl class Court in the city. I have a 
heavy Roller, and guarantee first class work at reasonable prices. 

James H. MacDonald, 

No. 91 niartln Street, • - - New Haven. 



COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS leave New York in April, May and 
June, 1SS4. Passage tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for 
securing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual travelers in Europe, 
by all routes, at reduced rates. Cook's Excursionist, with Maps and full 
particulars, by mail 10 cents. 

Address 
Thomas Oook A Sou, 261 Broadwaj, N. T. 



LEL&HD'S STUBTZVAITT HOUSE is IK TEE (SSHTSB OF TEE 0IT7. 

AMBBICAS -AlfJO HUBOFEAN IfLAtlB. 

BROADWAY, SSth and 29Ui STRBBTS, HBW YORK. 

Rates Seduced. Rooms with Board, (3.00 and I3.50 per day, according 
to location. Rooms on European Plan, $1.00 per da; and Upwards. With 
Elevator. 

HORACE S. &' LEWIS LELAND, 

Proprittori. 
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Honge EgtBbllBhed 1881 . 

GEORGE' H. FORD . 

Watchmaher, Jesyeler and Importer, 

Plamondg, Sllyerware, Waltham Walcbei , 

Plated Ware, Clocka, Bronze^ Braw, 

BrIc-a-Brac, Fancy Coodg, Fana, Opera Glawe§, 

■ Artlallc MoTCHlea from all parts of the ITorld. 

Choice Stationery, 

Wedding and C al ling C^ardi. 

Bepalring Oepartment. 

Mew Haven . 

THE 

Furnisher and Shirt Maker, 

OHA-PEL STREET. 

KRAFT BROTHERS, 

Merchant Tailors 

26 Center Street, New Haven. 
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